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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS 


October 21, 1896.—Captain-General Weyler issued the first of his inhuman con- 
centration decrees, by which it was proposed to starve the rural population 
of Cuba into submission. Three hundred thousand people were starved to 
death in the following twelve months. 

February 15, 1898.—The battleship ‘‘ Maine” was blown up in the harbor of 
Havana by a floating mine. Two hundred and sixty lives were lost. 

March 14th.—Senator Proctor’s report on Spanish atrocities in Cuba was pub- 
lished. 

April 15¢h.—Orders were issued concentrating regular army in Southern States. 

April t9th.—Congress adopted resolutions declaring Cuba independent and di- 
recting the President to use the forces of the United States to put an end to 
Spanish rule in Cuba, 

April 22¢d.—F leet under Admiral Sampson sailed from Key West to blockade the 
Cuban coast. 

May 12th.—U. S. transport ‘‘ Gussie” sailed with arms for the Cubans. 

May 14th,.—First fight on Cuban soil, at Arbolitas Point, between Spaniards and 
U. S. regulars of the First Infantry. 

June 14th.—General Shafter sailed with Fifth Corps from Tampa. 

June 22d.—Army began to disembark at Daiquiri. 

June 24th.—Young’s brigade attacked and drove back Spaniards at La Guasima, 

July 1st, 2d, and 3¢d.—The battles of El Caney and San Juan, in front of Santiago, 
were fought. 

July 3d.—General Shafter demanded the surrender of the Spanish forces. Armis- 
tice was agreed to while the non-combatants left Santiago to escape the 
threatened bombardment. 

Admiral Cervera sailed out of Santiago Harbor at 9 o’clock in the morning : 
by 1 P.M. every vessel of his squadron had been sunk or destroyed by Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet. 

July toth.—At 4 P.M., negotiations not having had satisfactory conclusion, hos- 
tilities were resumed. Bombardment continued until 2 P.M., July 11th, when 
negotiations were resumed. 

July t1th.—General Miles arrived off Santiago with reénforcements. 

July 12th.—Moving his division to right down to the water, General Lawton 
completed investment of Santiago. 


xii CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS 


July 13th and 14th.—General Shafter and General Miles met General Toral to 
discuss terms of surrender under flag of truce. 

July 14th.—General Miles returned to his transport preparatory to sailing for 
Puerto Rico, : 

July 17th.—General Toral surrendered all troops, both in city and province, and 
American flag was raised over the Palace. 

August 4th.—General Shafter received orders to embark his command for Mon- 
tauk Point, N. Y. 

August 12th,—The Peace Protocol was signed in Washington. 

August 25¢h.—General Shafter with the last troops of his army left Cuba. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following narrative is principally concerned with the 
Santiago campaign of the Fifth Army Corps, and is practi- 
cally a transcript of the blurred and mildewed notes which I 
made in the field. I have not thought it necessary, nor have 
I desired, to enter upon the various controversies which have 
arisen since the close of the campaign. The question raised, 
of how much better the expedition might have been fitted 
out and directed by leaders other than those to whom the 
hazardous undertaking was intrusted, I leave entirely to those 
who apparently are of the opinion that pure guessing is not 
an idle pastime. I have preferred, in spite of some tempta- 
tion, to remain upon the firm ground of fact, and to endeavor 
to describe the incidents of the campaign, as they came under 
my personal observation, without any suggestion of how much 
better everything might possibly have been done under a 
different leadership and in other circumstances, and I believe 
I have written without conscious bias either for or against 
any of the actors in this most stirring page of our history. 

To a fair understanding of the campaign, I deem it abso- 
lutely necessary to refer in brief to some of the already for- 
gotten circumstances under the pressure of which, however, 
the expedition was decided upon. Toward the end of May 
our regular and volunteer army was being slowly mobilized 
at Tampa. The natural dread of exposing untrained men to 
the dangers of a campaign during the sickly season, and the 
absolute want of preparation in which the outbreak of hos- 
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tilities found the War Department, had combined to greatly 
delay the prompt prosecution of the war in Cuba, and at this 
time, toward the end of May, it had been practically decided 
to postpone all military operations until the fall, though this 
decision, for obvious reasons, was not publicly announced. 

Then came the surprising news that the fleet of Admiral 
Cervera, representing practically all that was left of the naval 
power of Spain, had, after a mysterious voyage across the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea, taken refuge in the port of 
Santiago de Cuba. A few days later Admiral Sampson cabled 
to Washington that he held the Spanish fleet bottled up, but 
that he could not enter the port and destroy the fleet where 
it lay, owing to the fortifications and the mines which de- 
fended the channel. From the moment that Lieutenant Blue, 
by his gallant reconnoissance on shore, settled beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt the whereabouts of the Spanish fleet, 
and from the day that Admiral Sampson expressed the opin- 
ion, which carried with it the great weight of his authority, 
that it would be impossible for the fleet under his command 
to enter the harbor of Santiago without running the risk of 
meeting such losses from the channel mines and the shore 
batteries as would place him in a condition of distinct inferi- 
ority to the naval force under Cervera, it became apparent 
that the codperation of the army would be essential to the 
complete destruction of the fleet, and of the materials of war 
for the relief of the Spanish garrisons in Cuba which Admiral 
Cervera was reported to have brought with him. 

Upon May 31st General Shafter received preliminary in- 
structions to prepare the troops under his command at Tampa 
to undertake, in coéperation with the navy, the capture of 
the blockaded city and fleet. A careful perusal of the official, 
naval, and military orders of this period discloses the fact 


that the plan of the expedition did not originate with Admiral 
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Sampson, as has been frequently stated. When, however, 
the proposition to send an army to Santiago was submitted 
to him by the authorities in Washington, it did receive his 
warmest support and sanction, which, in view of the fact that 
he was there on the spot, and better acquainted than any 
other officer of the Government with the conditions which 
would upon the landing of the expedition have to be met and 
overcome, was of course accepted by the various Boards of 
Strategy then operating in Washington as final and decisive 
in favor of this plan of campaign. 

I believe that all the officers of the Fifth Corps did their 
utmost to prepare the army for embarkation during the week 
which followed upon the receipt of these preliminary orders. 
Yet I am inclined to think that the preparations would have 
reached a more advanced state at an earlier day, had the army 
corps during the preceding month not already been under 
orders to sail, first for Mariel, then for Matanzas, and again for 
a point a little to the east of Havana, and had not a very strong 
impression prevailed in Tampa that the orders to the corps 
to set sail for Eastern Cuba would in the course of time meet 
with the same fate that had befallen the instructions to prepare 
to invade Western Cuba—that is, be cancelled, but only after 
much time and money had been expended in preparing to 
carry them out. 

Whether well founded or not, it was the opinion in the 
best informed army circles in Tampa, as well as elsewhere at 
this time, that the Administration had preferred not to admit 
openly the unfitness of the army for the work it was called 
upon to perform, but had decided to plan and then postpone 
execution from time to time, and so conceal from the public 
the real causes of inaction until some later and, as it was 
hoped, some far-distant day. While these preparations were 
in progress, in obedience to the instructions of May 31st, the 
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situation suddenly entered upon a new phase, and without 
exaggeration it may be said that the expedition to Santiago 
was planned and definitely decided upon within the twenty- 
four hours which elapsed between the receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram in Washington and the issuance of the orders to 
General Shafter which this telegram inspired. 


‘“Bombarded forts at Santiago, 7.30 to 10 A.M. to-day, 
June 6th. Have silenced forts quickly without injury of any 
kind, though stationed 2,000 yards. If 10,000 men were here 
city and fleet could be ours within forty-eight hours. Every 
consideration demands immediate army movement. If de- 
layed, city will be defended more strongly by guns taken 


from fleet. we 50 
SAMPSON. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Telegram, June 7, 1808. 
Major-General Shafter, Port Tampa, Fla. 


You will sail immediately, as you are needed at destination 


at once. Answer. 
R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, June 7, 1898, 8.50 P.M. 
Major-General Shafter, Port Tampa, Fla. 


Since telegraphing you an hour since the President directs 
you sail at once with what force you have ready. 


R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 


These urgent messages to General Shafter contained in 
brief not only his sailing orders, but practically his instruc- 
tions for the campaign. Other orders were rushed through 
to Tampa during the following day and night. They were 
all to the same general effect, and they were all couched in 
the same emphatic language. General Shafter was to sail at 
once, with what men and arms and provisions he could lay 
his hands upon. ‘‘ Time is the essence of the situation,’’ 
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were the words with which the Secretary of War urged the 
necessity of an immediate departure. Upon his sailing there 
was only one condition imposed: General Shafter was not to 
sail with less than 10,000 men.* 

And so it was that the transports were loaded and the 
troops embarked helter-skelter and pell-mell. Chaos and 
confusion, rather than the order and the discipline so indis- 
pensable to the effective organization of an army, reigned at 
Tampa during the days that were occupied in embarking. 
Then, when the men and the horses and the mules were all 
stowed away in the holds of the vessels, the sailing of the ex- 
pedition was postponed as suddenly as it had been ordered, 
in deference to the announcement which came from Commo- 
dore Remey at Key West to the effect that Spanish vessels- 
of-war had been seen in the Nicholas Channel, where it was 
supposed they would attempt to intercept the fleet of trans- 
ports. When the panic created by the receipt of this news in 
Washington had subsided, the expedition sailed for Santiago. 
The days of delay had not proved very valuable as time gained 
in the equipment of the army. The men, and particularly 
the horses, had greatly suffered in health from the extension 
of the time they were confined in the limited area of the 
stifling transports, and their suffering was greater when lying 
in the stream off Tampa than out in the open sea. 

No one in the least acquainted with the requirements of an 
army in the tropics could for a moment have been under the 
illusion that this army was properly fitted out for the work 
that lay before it. It is a fact that the army was hardly ina 
condition to take the field in a temperate zone, much less 
under the torrid sun and in the malarial swamps of a tropical 
island. We had no reason to expect that our little force 


* For General Shafter’s instructions during the campaign, see Appendix, 
Note A. 
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would escape the ravages of disease any more than the French 
colonial armies had escaped decimation in their campaigns 
in Tonquin, Cochin China, Madagascar, and Dahomey under 
similar though not quite so pronounced conditions of unpre- 
paredness. Our army could not hope to escape the losses by 
disease which every Spanish army had suffered during the 
course of the last revolution in Cuba. The returns of the 
Spanish army of occupation in Cuba tell a story of suffering 
and disclose in statistics a tragedy which is without a parallel 
in recent history. At the lowest estimate, 60,000 men died 
of disease within three years. We might hope to have better 
fortune, but we could not reasonably feel assured of it, 
because undeniably we were no better equipped or prepared 
to meet the ravages of the deadly climate than had been the 
young Spanish recruits. Whatever else their shortcomings 
may have been, it is certain that the officers of the Spanish 
army were more experienced in campaigning in the tropics 
than the very great majority of the officers of the Fifth Army 
Corps, who, with but few exceptions, had had no military 
experience at all outside of barrack and garrison life. Indeed, 
as a matter of fact, we had no good reason to expect greater 
immunity from disease than that which befell the Anglo- 
American expedition in 1762, when Lord Albemarle besieged 
Havana, and before the city fell, during the month of July 
alone, lost one-third of his army by yellow fever, 

There can be no doubt that the losses by disease, and the 
inevitable hardships of a tropical campaign improvised in this 
slipshod manner, were anticipated by the officers and the men 
of the expeditionary force; nor do I believe that they were 
unforeseen in Washington. The officials there, as well as the 
rank and file with the colors, understood that a great military 
crisis had arisen, for which, though storm-signals many and 
unmistakable had not been wanting, we had been found totally 
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unprepared. The men of the Fifth Corps fully understood 
that they were now called upon to make good the lack of 
proper preparation and suitable equipment by the sacrifice 
of many lives which under other circumstances would never 
have been placed in jeopardy, and they were found one and 
all prepared to meet with willingness this draft which had 
been drawn upon their devotion, their patriotism, and their 
appreciation of duty. 

Wearing winter clothes and with provisions only suitable for 
a cold climate, with obsolete black powder for their big guns 
and for some of their small arms, the men of the Fifth Army 
Corps marched down the long slip at Tampa, and embarked 
not upon troop-ships, but upon cattle and coasting steamers 
of varying degrees of filth and unfitness, to enter upon a cam- 
paign in a country as to whose topography and conditions of 
living their officers were no better informed than if their 
objective point had been the planet Mars. Upon the dock 
the roll of the regiments and battalions and companies was 
called, and not a man was found missing from his place, 
though there was not a single soldier of the 16,000 present 
who was not aware that the bullets of the Spaniards were the 
least of the dangers that awaited them. 

I have referred several times to the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, and to the crisis which had arisen in the prosecution of 
the war. Briefly, this is the problem with which the Gov- 
ernment was confronted, which had to be solved, cost what it 
might. After careful surveys upon the spot, Admiral Samp- 
son had informed the Government that, without: being relieved 
from all responsibility for the consequences, he could not 
undertake to enter the harbor of Santiago, and there encoun- 
ter the Spanish fleet under the guns of the shore batteries. 
It was hardly to be expected that the squadron which had 
taken refuge in the harbor to escape the American fleet 
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should, without any compelling force, sail lightly out again, 
and engage in battle with a fleet which it had been so careful 
to avoid by every strategy known to naval warfare only a few 
days before. The destruction of these vessels was of vital im- 
portance to us. Once Cervera’s fleet was out of the way, cap- 
tured or destroyed, the power of Spain for offensive warfare was 
gone forever. Cut off from all supplies and reénforcements, 
the surrender of the Spanish army in Cuba became simply a 
question of how much time would be required to starve it out; 
but as long as this fleet was afloat, even though blockaded, 
the Government of the United States was put to enormous 
expense, which would immediately cease upon its disappear- 
ance as a factor of great menace in the war. What we had to 
apprehend from the navy of Spain we need not go far to seek. 
A plan, and an adequate one, had been decided upon by com- 
petent and expert authority in 1884 for the defence of our 
vast coast-line and our wealthy maritime cities; but through 
the want of appreciation of the necessity of these fortifica- 
tions, which was shown by Congress in refusing from time 
to time the appropriations required, very little progress was 
made in this so necessary measure of defence, until the winter 
of 1897 and 1898, when the war was practically upon us. | 
Then, indeed, the work was pushed on with feverish haste, 
and, at a very greatly increased expense, some of the defi- 
ciencies in our coast defences were made good. 

But those who were best informed, most competent to 
express an expert opinion, could give no assurance that our 
coast defences were sufficient. No one felt assured that, 
under possible and not improbable circumstances, our coast 
guard might not be found wanting when tested, and that in 
a few hours the Spanish fleet might not inflict damage upon 
our maritime cities which it would take years to repair. That 
this was their purpose, the object with which the Spanish fleet 
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sailed, there can be no doubt. Chauvinist circles in Spain 
openly announced it. 

While the fleet was now held bottled up by Admiral Samp- 
son in Santiago, he would not have been the absolutely com- 
petent and admirable officer he proved himself to be in every 
crisis of the war had he assured the Government, which he 
was very careful not to do, that he held the Spanish fleet 
bottled up without the possibility of escape. That he did 
not think so, that he would not assume the responsibility for 
so pleasing an assurance, is clearly indicated by the daring 
though unsuccessful attempt which Lieutenant Hobson made, 
with the sanction of the Admiral, to block the channel lead- 
ing into the harbor of Santiago with the hulk of the “‘ Merri- 


»” ” 


mac.’’ The meaning of the ‘‘ Merrimac 
we did not want the Spanish fleet to come out and fight an 
engagement the result of which could not but be uncertain, 
but we did want them to be shut up there where they were 
and where they could do no harm, leaving the question of 
their complete destruction to some future day. There can be 


incident was, that 


no question that, as long as these powerful modern cruisers 
remained above water, Spain held a dangerous weapon. But 
how could the Spanish fleet escape? may be asked. Obvi- 
ously, this would be the result of a favorable encounter with 
our fleet. Stranger things than this have happened in the 
annals of naval warfare. By every test which we laymen could 
apply, our fleet was superior to the Spanish vessels in num- 
bers, weight, and effectiveness; yet these tests were, after all, 
merely paper tests, and our fancied superiority had no better 
basis or guarantee than figures taken from a naval almanac, 
and summed up by astatistician. Laymen were satisfied with 
the newspaper statistics, but experienced naval officers were 
not. They knew that the four Spanish cruisers were the best 
vessels of their class in the world, and that they had been only 
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recently constructed in the best English shipyards. Judged 
by recent performances, they were four or five knots faster 
than our battleships, and they were much more powerful than 
our cruisers. The’Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers were un- 
tried, but it was thought they would prove very effective. 
Under these circumstances no one could await the result of 
a meeting with perfect equanimity. 

The interest with which the long-expected encounter was 
awaited, especially by naval experts and architects, revealed 
only too plainly how uncertain the result was held to be by 
those best competent to judge. Battles are always uncertain, 
naval battles particularly so. By the authorities of the world, 
to the Spanish naval officer and to the Spanish sailor there 
was generally conceded greater intelligence and capacity than 
to the Spanish soldier. Then the implements of modern 
naval warfare were, and still are, so absolutely untried by the 
only real test, that the battle which was to decide the supremacy 
of the Western seas might prove to be a second Lissa. Cer- 
tainly it would be the first time that battleships, torpedo-boats 
and destroyers, and great armored cruisers had ever met in 
hostile array with—not Orientals or South Americans, but 
men of our own race behind the guns. It would be strange 
indeed, it was argued, if such an engagement should take 
place without upsetting some of the conclusions reached as 
a result of purely theoretical and paper tests. There were, 
indeed, surprises in store for us, though happily they proved 
to be not of a disagreeable character. 

Then the Spanish ships might, it was well within the range 
of possibilities, escape from Santiago, without having to run 
the risk of an encounter. The hurricane season was approach- 
ing, and it was not improbable that the blockading squadron 
might, for a few hours at least, be so scattered by the force 
of these terrible West Indian storms that the Spanish fleet 
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would have all the time and opportunity required to go upon 
its way unmolested. 

Such, indeed, outlined in brief, were the exigencies of the 
situation which induced the Government in Washington to 
send the Fifth Army Corps to Cuba, though so ill prepared, 
there to make a jump in the dark which is without a parallel 
in the military history of our country. Success meant prac- 
tically the end of the war. With the fleet destroyed, from 
Santiago we could impose peace upon our own terms; and 
while the terrible and inevitable losses from disease and Span- 
ish bullets were admitted in advance, it was not credited for 
one moment that the army could fail; and it was, I believe, 
the full and perfect appreciation of how great was the stake 
that depended upon their endurance and the successful issue 
of the campaign that sustained the army in Santiago through 
every trial, until at last the Spanish fleet was driven out of 
the harbor to its destruction upon the sea, and our flag was 
raised over the ancient city, once the seat and centre of the 
power and dominion of Spain in the New World. In the 
pages which follow I have endeavored to show how the cam- 
paign, so heroic in its every detail and so almost miraculous 
in its far-reaching results, was carried out, but in my judg- 
ment the reader will not be in a position to award with in- 
telligent impartiality the praise and the blame which may be 
found due to the actors in this, our national epic, unless he 
shall constantly bear in mind the circumstances which, I be- 
lieve, will be found fairly stated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and from which it does appear that we were found lacking 
in everything that is needed to make warfare in the tropics 
excusable before civilization. Viewed from this standpoint, 
the campaign of the Fifth Army Corps will appear in the 
true light of what it really was, not an expedition thought- 
lessly entered upon and carried out in a haphazard fashion, 
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but a stern and inexorable sacrifice to the demands of a per- 
plexing situation. 

Only comparisons such as those I have made, drawn from 
recent experiences in tropical wars, of an army and a people 
in a state of unpreparedness somewhat similar to our own, are 
to the point, and furnish something like a fair basis for com- 
parison; but, of course, the flippant paragrapher has not re- 
frained from drawing a parallel, greatly to our disadvantage, 
between the Soudan campaign of General Kitchener, ending 
so successfully at Omdurman, and the vicissitudes which we 
suffered, with the faulty army organization which became 
apparent in the course of our fight for Santiago.* 

If these publications were only calculated to bring about a 
popular and a proper appreciation of the obsolete system upon 
which our army is organized, and a more widespread knowl- 
edge of the humiliating disparity which exists between the 
effectiveness of our troops and that of the Egyptians, after but 
a few years of intelligent British control, they might well be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. But such statements, if allowed 
to go unchallenged, would do grave injustice to the rank and 
file of the army, who, when the emergency arose, made good 
by their devotion to duty the utter want of preparation and 
proper equipment with which the army of Santiago was de- 
spatched upon its hazardous mission. Illustrations like these, 
drawn from the recent experiences of the British Army, must 
always be misleading; because so few know, and fewer still 
care to remember, that all basis for fair comparison is wanting. 
Few care to recall that there is not a corner of the earth, how- 
ever distant, where, upon twenty-four hours’ notice, the Intel- 
ligence Department of the Horse Guards in Pall Mall cannot 
produce a plan of campaign and a schedule of the equipment 


* See Appendix, Note B, for parallel between our Santiago campaign and the 
siege of Sebastopol by the Allies. 
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necessary, and further find in the roll of British officers not a 
few who have travelled the country in question from end 
to end, and who can supply that information which comes, 
and comes only, from a personal experience of the conditions 
of life in that part of the world where the military operations 
in question are to be carried on. 

Yet admitting frankly—and who can deny them ?—the 
great advantages which an equipment suitable for every cli- 
mate and every zone, and a corps of officers of every rank, 
not better trained, but more widely experienced than our own, 
carry with them; and with an administration of the army 
which is and necessarily must be, owing to the vast extent 
of British imperial interests, better prepared to meet the 
strain of a sudden emergency ;—still it cannot be denied (for 
General Kitchener’s dash into the Soudan had been planned 
and every detail studied out during a period of eight years) 
that the only expedition of British soldiers of recent years 
which was improvised, which at all approaches in want of 
careful preparation our expedition to Santiago, was the ad- 
vance upon Khartoum for the relief of Gordon, under Gen- 
erals Wolseley and Herbert Stewart, in 1885: and it will be 
remembered that this expedition proved to be a costly and a 
complete failure. 

Our campaign from the day of disembarkation to the sur- 
render was a soldier’s fight. This statement is made not in 
a spirit of captious criticism, but in recognition of a fact for 
which, perhaps, the nature of the ground was solely responsi- 
ble. Ifthe men who stood upon the firing line, who pene- 
trated the dark jungles, and manned the trenches under the 
enemy’s fire shall find that I have reduced the area of con- 
troversy to a minimum, that I have not occupied myself 
unduly with the personality of their leaders, engaging as they 
were for the most part; if they find that I have brought to 
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light some incidents which may otherwise have been forgot- 
ten, and which may serve to shed a brighter and clearer light 
upon the heroism of their comrades and the noble patience 
with which their unparalleled sufferings were endured—then 
indeed this story of the Soldier of the Fifth Army Corps, 
with all its manifest shortcomings, will not have been written 
in vain. 

To those who believe with me that the world is entering 
upon an international struggle for commercial and industrial 
supremacy, and even existence, which may, after all, have to 
be decided in the human way which has not changed since 
the world began, it may prove of interest, as well as of value, 
to enter upon a closer and a more sympathetic appreciation 
of the men of our regular army who will stand in the front of 
our now “‘ far-flung’’ battle-line. In the war for the freedom 
of Cuba from the Spanish yoke, our soldiers and our sailors 
fought not only under the Stars and Stripes but in the name 
of humanity and of civilization; and I, with the recollection of 
the sufferings which the army of Santiago was enabled to 
endure, and the vicissitudes over which it triumphed, and the 
almost miraculous way in which the fleet and the army of 
Spain were delivered into our hands, can only believe and 
confess that there was a power on our side more powerful 
than cannon or the serried ranks of men, and that in His 
cause and with Him we can conquer, but without Him we 
cannot even hope to survive. 

To-day, though the obscuring smoke of battle has hardly 
lifted, and the confusion and the lawlessness resulting from 
years of internecine war still prevail, who is there who can fail 
to see that if we but remain true to our pledge, the liberated 
people of Cuba are preparing to erect, over the ashes of those 
who died that Cuba might be free, the only memorial at all in 


keeping with the measure of their devotion: a commonwealth 
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in which all are born free and stand equal before the law, 
erected by a people addicted to liberty and loving peace ? 
Many whose good opinion I most earnestly desire, have writ- 
ten me since the announcement of this narrative was made, to 
say that they were glad to hear of the purpose I had in view, 
and all expressed the hope, and in some flattering instances 
the belief, that I would tell the whole truth and seek to shield 
no man from the responsibility of his actions or of his short- 
comings. ‘‘ You must spare no one. That should be your 


’ 


motto,’’ they wrote. It did not require the expression of 
opinions and of sentiments such as these to convince me how 
trying was the task I had entered upon.: Many a man whose 
lips are now sealed in death had upon the battlefield and in 
the noisome hospitals besought me to speak of this campaign 
as it was, and not perhaps as it might have been, or as we 
all could wish it had been. Certainly, many died during the 
campaign in the belief that they had been unnecessarily 
slaughtered, others that death came to them because of 
neglect and inattention. The testimony I give upon these 
points is as full as I can give, and it is as far-reaching as was 
my personal observation; and it is set down, I am sure, with 
a conscientious desire to do justice both to the dead and to 
those who have survived. 

It would be pleasant indeed if I could for but one moment 
imagine that the story which I have been at some pains to 
write contains the whole truth in regard to the campaign, but 
I make no such pretension. This is only a true narrative 
of what I saw, and a document of history only as far as my 
observation reached. How very much must still remain un- 
known to me I can best judge when I recall how many inter- 
esting and significant things occurred and were seen by me 
in the limited sphere of the little world in which I lived, lost 
in the immensity of the army. Where personal failure and 
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shortcomings have been apparent, and where upon investiga- 
tion I found the facts to correspond with appearances, I have 
allowed no consideration to withhold me from mentioning 
those who, in my judgment, and in view of the facts which 
I present, should have no part or share in the glory and the 
credit of the wonderful achievement of the Fifth Corps. 

With the exception of portions of the chapter entitled 
‘‘ The Fight for Santiago,’’ which describes the engagements 
of July 1st, extending over a battle-line seven miles in length, 
and with one or two other exceptions, which are noted in the 
text, my narrative is a personal one, and comprises only such 
incidents of the campaign as came directly under my observa- 
tion. Iam not conscious of having allowed to slip into my 
narrative any statement which is not fully justified by the 
notes of my observation made at the time, and upon the spot. 
On the other hand, I am very well aware that I have in many 
instances failed to avail myself of valuable information, from 
the most trustworthy sources, which would undoubtedly have 
completed and rounded out my narrative. I have resisted 
these temptations, because in my judgment the adoption of 
such a course would have robbed my testimony of the one 
merit I claim for it: that it is a plain statement of things 
seen as they happened, or as they appeared to me. After 
each incident which I narrate I can say, with La Fontaine: 
“ Tétats la, telle chose madvint.” 

My thanks are due, and my grateful appreciation for much 
kindness will always follow, the officers and the men of the 


Twenty-first U. S. Infantry, with whom I frequently camped. 


STEPHEN BONSAL. 
NEw York, December 1, 1898. 
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THE FIGHT FOR SANTIAGO 


COAPTERAI 
HOW THE WAR BEGAN 


HAD the Psalmist lived to see that sight, he would not have 
written ‘‘ terrible as an army with banners,’’ but drawn his 
simile from the spectacle of those ashen-hued battleships, as 
they tugged at their anchor chains, smoked with suppressed 
fury, and moaned hoarsely with the rise and fall of the waves. 

Now and again one of the sinister-looking torpedo-boats 
would whip in and out amid the sullen squadron, peeping 
with open-eyed astonishment at the floating volcanoes which 
were sleeping upon the blue waters of Key West Bay. Per- 
haps you think for the moment that this little messenger of 
war has at last brought the word which is to loosen the leash 
that holds these marine monsters. Perhaps the spell is to 
be broken, and from out of their ominous turrets will now 
belch forth shot and shell, flame and desolation. You trem- 
ble, and are not a little relieved when the sharp-nosed, sin- 
uous craft glides in and out, and is gone from view like a fish 
that dives beneath the waves, leaving the battleships to ride 
with sullen, unsatisfied moans, close to their anchor buoys. 

So they rode for days and weeks, until the gray-green of 
their war paint grew mottled and streaked with the brine of 
the sea; so they were held in check while the vultures hovered 


over the blackened wreck in Havana Harbor, while a great 
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people gave a sublime example of self-restraint; while the 
provocation to war, the last argument of men as well as kings, 
and perhaps the only argument which a savage race will heed, 
was carefully, conscientiously weighed: until our course be- 
came clear: until intervention in Cuba was accepted as a duty, 
an inexorable duty, by the whole nation. 

It was a little before midnight on April 22d. The great 
fleet of twenty-one sail was as dark as the grave: not a single 
light was shown; now and again the guardships that were 
patrolling in the offing would flash in the intelligence that all 
was well. The men slept upon the cleared decks, under the 
tropical heaven resplendent with myriads of stars which never 
shine over our northern home. At midnight we steamed 
away from the flagship in a little tug; the message had come 
from Washington, final and decisive, only a few minutes be- 
fore. One by one we steamed up to the sleeping monsters, 
as in darkness and in silence they tugged away at their anchor 
chains, while the hazy-blue smoke curled out lazily from the 
funnels, telling of the power of steam that was latent there. 
Lieutenant Staunton, carrying the great speaking-trumpet, 
stood in the bow. ‘‘‘ Puritan,’ ahoy!’’ ‘On board the 
“Iowa’!’’ he shouted. 

‘* Aye, aye, sir,’’ came back the ready reply. 

Then followed the invariable order given to battleships and 
cruisers alike: ‘‘ The Commander-in-Chief orders you to get 
up full steam under all boilers as quickly as possible; when 
you have steam sufficient to make ten knots an hour, move 
out into the bay and lie to the southward of the flagship; 
do you understand ?”’ 

GAYS, AV ey Silay 

Did they understand? I think they did. There was a 
world of difference in the accent of the ‘‘ Aye’’ with which 


the first hail was answered, and the ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,’’ with 
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which the reception of the long-awaited orders was confirmed. 
The lookout men, who had been walking upon their heels like 
other men when the despatch-boat came within hailing dis- 
tance, rose upon their toes to the order. They seemed to be 
dancing upon invisible wires before it was given, when only 
the meaning was guessed at; and when the momentous words 
were repeated back to us on the despatch-boat, their voices 
seemed strangely changed. And the sound seemed to come 
not from the deck, but from somewhere up aloft in the 
fighting-tops. Yes, as we went from ship to ship, though 
they tried, as disciplined men, but to repeat by rote, and 
without expression of feeling, the words of the message, it 
was all in vain; for a man is not a machine, after all, though 
he live upon a battleship and have there his number and 
place, like a rivet or a steel plate. The men tumbled out of 
their hammocks now, and swarmed over the decks in the 
performance of their duties; columns of heavy black smoke 
poured out of the great funnels; the lights grew and multi- 
plied until the scene seemed changed into a water carnival. 
And it seemed to me that the men I saw knew that they were 
not simply embarking upon a war like other wars, the pup- 
pets of human passion, but upon the duty which the Prince 
of Peace imposed with the words, *‘ Feed my lambs.’’ As 
each man sprang to his post, he seemed to be glad that the 
people of the United States, after patiently listening to many 
little words from the lips of a few little men, after having 
worried over many things like the woman of Bethany, had 
chosen that part, the reward of which is beyond the hazard 
of battle and cannot be taken away by adverse fortune in 
war. And as the new page was turned, and the glorious 
chapter in our history began, shortly before midnight, an 
unusual sight in this latitude, the four bright stars of the 


Southern Cross rose out of the sea and stood just above 
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the horizon. It seemed to beckon and to lead us toward 
the voyage and the south, as a sign of divine approval and 
benediction upon the voyage and the purpose with which we 
sailed. 

One by one, through the early morning hours, the dark 
monsters slipped their cables and dropped out into the outer 
bay, taking up their positions in order as directed. Several 
of the monitors were slower than was expected in getting up 
the required steam, so the flagship hove to off Sand Key Light 
until about nine o’clock, when the last straggler came up. 
But the hours of waiting were not a trial to patience; they 
were replete with incidents far too numerous to relate here. 
At eight o’clock the blue pennant of Admiral Sampson was 
run up for the first time and saluted by the squadron with the 
usual number of guns. Every man in the fleet, from the rank- 
ing captain to the youngest powder monkey, was delighted; 
but no sign of it could be given without infringing upon those 
useful, but certainly most prosaic, Articles of War. Only the 
bugler trumpeted out the opening bars of the Star-spangled 
Banner, and then the national emblem was run up. Then 
the ‘‘ Iowa,’’ glistening like burnished brass in the sun, came 
lumbering up like a sea elephant, with “‘ Fighting Bob’’ upon 
the bridge, who shouted out, ‘‘ Captain Evans presents his 
compliments to Admiral Sampson, and begs to say that we 
hope to make that salute twenty-one.guns very soon, when 
the Stars and Stripes float over the Morro.’’ Then the crew 


”? 


of the ‘‘ Iowa,”’ chartered libertines to a man, because Samp- 
son commanded their ship for two years and knows every man 
jack of them all, swarmed out of the turrets, and the hatches, 
and the ventilators, and the ports of their iron fortress, and 
yelled with delight until they were hoarse; while the Admiral’s 
grave, quiet face flushed, and his soft, almost womanly eyes lit 


up strangely. Then he turned away; it was more than flesh 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET IN DOUBLE COLUMN AT THE ASSEMBLY OFF 
SAND KEY LIGHT, PREPARATORY TO BEGINNING THE BLOCKADE 
OF CUBA 


THE ‘* AMPHITRITE” LEADING THE SQUADRON SENT TO BLOCKADE 
MATANZAS 
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and blood could do to rebuke that spontaneous tribute from 
men with whom he had sailed for so long, and most of whom 
he had licked into shape and taught what they knew. 

By 9.30 the fleet was under way, sailing a southeasterly 
course, in the direction of Havana, under easy steam, about 
ten knots an hour. The ‘‘ Mayflower’’ and the ‘‘ Wilming- 


> 


ton’’ were scouting; and the ‘‘ New York,’’ the first of the 


ae 


heavy ships, was flanked by the torpedo-boats ‘‘ Ericsson ”’ 
and “‘ Cushing.’’ We sailed in a saw-indented formation; 
after us the “‘ Iowa,’’ then the ‘‘ Indiana,’’ then the ‘‘ Am- 
phitrite,’’ and the rest of the fleet in double-column formation. 

At lunch in the wardroom not a word was said about war 
or our destination, and even the capture by the “‘ Nashville ”’ 
of the little steamer with the auspicious name of “‘ Good For- 
tune’’ (‘‘ Buena Ventura’’), the incident of good omen with 
which the cruise began, was passed over in silence. After 
a while I, too, talked baseball and suppressed my impatience 
for a view of the Morro, or at least concealed it. After lunch, 
as I walked with an officer upon the spar-deck, an orderly 
came up and said, just as if he were announcing supper or 
eight bells, ‘‘ I have to report a fire in a coal bunker.”’ “‘ All 
right,’’ replied the officer, “‘ will be down immediately.”’ 
Then, with a parting whiff, he threw away his cigar, and we 
went down the companionway together. 

There, upon one of the lower decks, a sentry, with the 
most quizzical expression of curiosity upon his face that I 
have ever seen, stood before a great dial like those in use in 
modern hotels, the indicator of which pointed steadfastly to 
the little facet of the dial marked ‘‘ B 21.’’ My companion, 
the officer, went down still further into the bowels of the ship, 
while I stood with astonishment at the indicator, with won- 
derment as great, if not as open-mouthed, as the sentry’s. 
‘‘Tt’s a wonderful thing, this here machine,’’ he said; ‘‘ it 
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keeps me awake at night, it’s so darn human. It rings up 
a fire in some spooky way, just as if you or I might touch a 
bell and order up a mint julep; yes it do, sir.”’ 

Where B 21 was, neither he nor I knew, but we agreed in 
the hope that the burning bunker might be far from the 
magazines. There was some talk about playing that num- 
ber and that letter in the next game of chance upon which 
we entered, until gradually the consciousness dawned upon us 
that we were even at this moment engaged upon a game of 
most serious hazard, and that the cards might go against us. 
I smoked my cigar for an hour upon the signal tower, won- 
dering all the while how the invisible flames were growing, and 
whether they were gaining headway; and so having given evi- 
dence of what I considered almost Spartan stoicism, I grabbed 
the officer as he came up from below, covered with coal dust 
and sweat, and said, with as cheerful mien as I could muster, 
‘And how about B 21 ?”’ 

“* Let’s go up on the bridge, it’s cooler there,’’ was the only 
reply vouchsafed. So we climbed up to the fighting-tops, 
I drawing a certain satisfaction from the thought that if we 
blew up we should still be on top—but never from that day 
to this have I heard a word of how the fire in coal bunker 21 
was put out, and, for all I know, it may be burning yet, 

We steamed on steadily, and about four o’clock the coast 
of Cuba, a dark fringe of palm-trees and a light border of 
silver sand, began to rise to view out of the soft turquoise 
seas. We were straining our eyes for the first glimpse of 
the battlements of the Morro, when suddenly our course 
was changed, our speed quickened, and, as the fleet swept on 
westward toward Havana, the Admiral signalled, ‘‘ Take no 
heed of the movements of the flagship,’’ and we darted off to 
the eastward, to intercept a black speck of a vessel which was 


steaming along very close inshore. It was soon evident that 
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the chase was no match in speed for the ‘‘ New York,’’ and 
long before sunset we had her almost in range. She was 
thought to be an auxiliary cruiser of the Spanish Transatlan- 
tic Company, and so, of course, carried guns; so the bugle 
blew to general quarters as we came within range. The vessel 
was making every possible effort to escape; the black smoke 
rolled out of her stacks in columns, and the captain was head- 
ing straight on to the reefs, apparently preferring shipwreck 
tocapture. About six o’clock we gave him an eight-pounder 
across his bow, and the chase came around upon the second, 
and slowly steamed toward us at half speed. It was a 
merchant steamer, the ‘‘ Pedro,’’ of about 3,000 tons, with 
an assorted cargo, and before the night closed we had put 
a prize crew on board and sent her in to Key West. 

About ten o’clock in the evening we picked up the fleet off 
Havana. The Spaniards were firing very freely the guns of 
the shore battery on the Mulatto Ridge, on the east, and 
from the Santa Clara and the other Vedado batteries, on the 
west. We were certainly seven miles out, and well beyond 
range of all but the most lucky of chance shots. Perhaps 
they were only trying the metal of their guns, and perhaps 
they were only firing to alarm the countryside and give warn- 
ing to the ships at sea that the blockade had begun. We 
were floating idly on the tide about eleven o’clock, when sud- 
denly the farol, or beacon, of the Morro, by the light of 
which we held our position, was extinguished, and to me 
the night seemed brighter as the great light was blown out 
like a candle in the breeze. For it was the light which had 
shone for so many years over that great yellow fortress which 
in Cuba I had learned to know as a cesspool of iniquity, the 
scene of inhuman and almost incredible crime, as the last 
stronghold of medizvalism upon American soil. And as the 
great light was extinguished, the insurgent fires, which we 
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had already noticed burning to the eastward, sprang up into 
view upon the crest of every hill. The mountain bonfires 
were carrying through the island the glad tidings of our inter- 
vention to shield and to save what there was left to save of 
human life and property upon the desolate island. 

Before midnight each vessel of the fleet had sailed to take 
up its appointed station, and by the morning the naval cordon 
had been completed and was drawn about the island from 
Cardenas around Cape San Antonio to Cienfuegos on the 
south. When the last electric signal had flashed from the 
signal tower and the torpedo-boats were despatched upon 
their midnight mission, all lights were extinguished and the 
fleet rode in utter darkness. Only the ‘‘ New York,’’ the 
‘“ Towa,’’ and the ‘‘ Indiana’’ remained on guard off Havana. 
Now and again in the darkness we would catch sight of the 
great battleships to the right and to the left of us, standing 
upon our flanks like great fortresses, and stable upon the rest- 
less waves. 

It began very suddenly; almost before I knew it we were 
in the midst of the most exciting episode of the cruise. I 
had found a roll of canvas in a shady nook in the signal tower; 
a feeling of drowsiness was creeping over me as the flagship 
rolled softly up and down over the waves of the Gulf Stream. 
Suddenly the great ship seemed to rise to a sea which was 
greater than any we had encountered before; the waves beat 
angrily against our bow; the ship, which had been so quiet 
and so still in the noonday heat, now shivered like an aspen 
leaf, and then sprang ahead. I rubbed my eyes; I seemed to 
be dreaming, but only for a moment. It was not too deep a 
secret for even a landsman to fathom: the very highest possi- 
ble pressure of steam had been applied to all our boilers; we 
were going ahead at the highest possible speed. 


Soon, with the glass, we descried the object of our chase— 
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a dark-hulled, low-lying vessel, coming along the Cuban coast. 
A moment later the excitement which now possessed every 
man on board reached fever heat, when the word came down 
from the bridge that the strange vessel steaming for Havana 
was a man-of-war, a first-class armored cruiser, probably the 
““ Vizcaya,’’ which had given the watchers in Cape Verde the 
slip. Ina moment, in the minds of the 550 men on board, 
this possibility had deepened into a probability, and in two 
minutes it had become a certainty—a dead sure thing—the 
““ New York’”’ was going to fight the “‘ Vizcaya.’’ The ‘‘ New 
York’’ had such “‘ dumb luck,’’ was the gratified opinion 
heard on all sides. The bugle sounded to general quarters, 
and the men sprang to their guns like lovers impatient to keep 
their tryst. My particular chum, the gun captain of the for- 
ward turret, wound his arms about the brazen cheeks of his 
two eight-inch pets, “‘ General Ulysses S. Grant ’’ and ‘‘ Rob- 
ert E. Lee,’’ and fondled them as though they were the heads 
of flaxen-haired and rosy-cheeked children. 

Before we sailed, the wood and the brasswork had all been 
cut away, and now even the life lines and the stanchions which 
surrounded the cleared decks were removed. The battle 
hatches, great pieces of flat sheet iron, were placed and bat- 
tened down over the airshafts, and the three remaining boats 
that we carried were drawn in close amidships and covered 
with damp canvas, so that if struck by the enemy’s fire their 
splinters might be contained within a reasonable area. Two 
pale men, with their eyes blinking under the, to them, un- 
usual glare of the sun, were brought up now from the brig, 
where they had been imprisoned for some infraction of dis- 
cipline. The captain spoke to them, before the mast, a few 
kindly, earnest words, and then they sprang each man to his 
division and his post, with a cheerful, “‘ Aye, aye, sir, we 
will.’’ The fleet surgeon walked the deck, flanked by his 
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assistants. ‘‘ I have concluded,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we must be 
content with giving only the first aid to the injured wherever 
they may fall. Now, wherever that may be, they will be just 
as safe as anywhere else; there is no sweet berth for the sur- 
geon’s cockpit nowadays. Should we sheer off, or there be a 
lull in the fight, we will drop them below by means of canvas 


” 


slides down the hatches.’ And in a minute the canvas slides 
were triced up and in readiness. 

To our excited gaze the chase was making desperate efforts 
to reach Havana, but in this direction we were confident of 
being able to cut her down. Then the saucy little ‘‘ Wilming- 
ton’’ loomed up in the stranger man-of-war’s wake, together 
with a torpedo-boat, and so we saw that the chase was cor- 
nered. It was to be a fair fight, however; every man on 
board sang out for that. Every man on board knew that the 


, 


‘* Vizcaya’’ carried more guns and of heavier metal than the 
‘“ New York’’; but every man wanted to fight it out single- 
handed, and audibly expressed the hope that the Admiral 
would signal the torpedo-boat and the ‘‘ Wilmington’’ to 
mind their own business, and not interfere with a ship-to-ship 
fight. 

When it became apparent that we were making at least five 
knots an hour more than the chase, that we would be in range 
within twenty minutes, the hard features of the gunners 
relaxed into broad grins of satisfaction. ‘“‘If she wants to 
escape she will have to make up her mind to lick us,’’ said 
the gunner’s mate, with as much positive satisfaction and 
assurance as though he was saying she must dive, or go up in 
a balloon, to escape us. To him these three propositions 
were all equally probable. 

The ammunition was hauled up through the shafts; the 
shell extractor, a gigantic pair of sugar-tongs about six feet 


long, came in view for the first time; and the gun crew hugged 
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to their bosoms great canvas bags containing hundreds of 
pounds of brown prismatic powder, as though they were pet 
cats and not the death-dealing explosive that was to send the 
armor-piercing projectiles upon their destructive course. The 
marines hoisted away at the ammunition pulleys, and set out 
buckets of sand along the spar and gun-decks: ‘‘ To keep us 
from slipping and falling when the decks are slippery with 
blood,”’ said the mate of the gunner’s crew in answer to my 
silent inquiry. 

The uncertainty and tension lasted for about twenty min- 
utes after every preparation for going into action was com- 
plete. We even had out the hose, for a fire on board the 
““ New York”’ was the only thing we feared. Now the flight 
was up, our chase would have to face us or be dashed upon 
the coral reefs, of which we could now see the seas as they 
broke. She was only four miles away now, but her colors 
flew straight toward us, and we could not make them out. 
Suddenly she changed her course several points, the colors 
became plain to those who could read them, and a number 
was run up, a puff of smoke came from a turret, and a flash 
of fire jumped out toward us. The action had begun. I 
heard a low click in the turret near which I stood—nothing 
loud or boisterous—only a click like the ticking of a watch 
upon a still summer’s night; but it meant that our heavy 
guns were ready to be touched off. Another column of smoke 
and another arrow of flame shot out from the side of the 
chase. The report was not very loud and not very formi- 
dable: it seemed to be merely four-pounders barking, and 
many a face had fallen before the word was passed down from 
the bridge that the chase was an Italian man-of-war, the 
‘* Don Giovanni Bausan,’’ and that instead of a fight we were 
only getting a salute for the Admiral. 

Mechanically, as in a dream, the captain of the gun locked 
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in position his fearful pet; reluctantly the ammunition was 
dropped back down the slide, and the shell extractor put ten- 
derly away. The captain of the gun looked dreamily at his 
toes, as though surprised at the pattern of tattooing in India 
ink which they displayed and that they were ten in number. 
Then his eyes fell upon his gun, and rested upon it a long 
time. He seemed to expect to hear it get up and say some- 
thing. Men were released from their quarters by the bugle, 
and the off watch went below. The gun captain’s face was 
a study in seams and furrows of disappointment. His lips 
hung down all awry, as though he had been sucking sour 
lemons for a month. When he got down on the gun-deck, 
he threw himself upon his kit and listened, while a “‘ sea 
lawyer,’’ a very wise-looking man, the wisest of the crew, 
pulled away at his pipe, and laid down the law to an admiring 
throng, who, as they listened, groaned out emphatic grunts 
of approval. ‘* Now,’’ said the “‘ sea lawyer’’ triumphantly, 
‘“ yous jabbering idiots will understand why Tom Macfarlane 
has always been agin armored intervention. Now, if it wuz 
war, real old-fashioned, clean-cut, downright honest war, do 
you think that we would let that Don slip into Havana Harbor 
jest because he is a bit off color and says he is an Eyetalian ? 
Not for your life! In real honest war all Dons are to be 
trated alike: that is, filled full of holes on sight; but with 
this armored intervention business it’s saying ‘ By yo’ lave’ 
to one, and ‘ After you’ to another, and never a sight do you 
get of the particular yellow belly of the bunch ye’re after. 
God help the Republican party, says I, and its platform of 
armored intervention.’”’ 

The sound of a distant cannonade was borne by the breeze 
toward us. The guns of the Morro were saluting the arrival 
of the Italian Don. The gunner’s mate pricked up his ears 


as he slept upon his canvas bag, and whispered, half-waking, 
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half-dreaming, ‘‘ Give me a shell, boys, an armor-piercing 
one, and scratch “ Remember the ‘‘ Maine’’’ upon it. And 
we won't ever lock them guns no more until the old flag is 
hauled up over the Morro, and I guess we have got them 
where we want them.’’ And in his dream he had. 

That afternoon we stood in close to the Morro, immedi- 


” 


ately followed by the “‘Iowa’’ and the ‘‘ Indiana,’’ and 
flanked by our attendant torpedo-boats. Perhaps it was the 
wish of the Admiral to draw the fire, and so more perfectly 
locate the new batteries on the Mulatto Ridge, to the east- 
ward of the castle, than had hitherto been possible. But the 
Spaniards, who had been so prodigal of their fire the evening 
before, were silent now, though we were more than a mile 
within range of the eastward batteries and not by any means 
an unlikely mark for the guns of the Morro. About two bells 
the bugle sounded to quarters, and, when the inspection was 
over, the 500 men, whose faces had been hardened and whose 
nerves had been steeled such a very short time before to meet 
the shock of battle, trooped down the spar-deck toward the 
stern. They were all dressed in white duck, and in the midst 
of them and rising above them by a full head was the tall and 
stalwart figure of the chaplain. He wore a mortar-board, and 
a black Oxford gown gathered about his waist with a velvet 
sash. The sinking sun had burnished the yellow casemates 
of the Morro with its dying rays, and we could see with the 
naked eye the guns as they protruded from the ports, and 
the curious crowds of Spanish soldiery as they gathered on 


the walls. 
‘* God save the state,’’ the chaplain prayed, with uplifted 
arms. ‘‘O eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the 


heavens, and rulest the raging of the sea; who hast compassed 
the waters with bounds, until day and night come to an end, 


be pleased to receive into Thy almighty and most gracious 
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protection, the persons of us Thy servants, and the ship in 
which we serve.”’ 

So for days and nights the guard was kept along the Cuban 
coast, the spoiler was despoiled, and those who had drunk 
deep of the blood of their own children were in turn bled 
white. Behind the coral reefs and the royal palms of the once 
peerless island, now reduced by Spanish savagery to utter 
desolation, the cry went up from lips which had long since 
been strangers to any but the accents of despair, a cry of glad- 
ness and of hope, an expression of faith in an all-merciful God 
and His chosen instrument, a Christian people, who sought to 
love their neighbors as their own kith and kin. Often, as I 
listened, I seemed to hear, borne by the breeze over the in- 
tervening lands and the waste of waters, that cry of touching 
faith which I had heard so often, months before, in the star- 
vation camps of the reconcentrados, ‘‘ Mafiana Dios dara”’ 
(‘ To-morrow the Lord our God will provide’’); and now, 
after many days and many months, this to-morrow had 
dawned. 

The Admiral made a little trip to the westward, along the 
coral coast, and entered the beautiful bay of Matanzas, to see 
how the blockade was progressing in this quarter. The insur- 
gent fires were burning night and day upon the Pan, the great 
sugar-loaf hill that can be seen for so many leagues along the 
north coast. The visit was one merely of inspection; but 
when the Spaniards were discovered to be working in great 
numbers and throwing up sand batteries upon the exposed 
spits of land to the seaward of San Severino, the flagship 
opened fire upon the works, followed closely by the ‘‘ Terror ’’ 


” 


and “‘ Cincinnati,’’ and before fifty shots had been fired, prin- 
cipally from the smaller guns, the but half-mounted battery 
was silenced. The Spanish artillery was so badly served that 


not a single shot struck our vessels, 
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Then the routine of the blockade was resumed. Day and 
night, each at its appointed station, the great iron ships and 
the light cruisers circled about the coast, and not even a single 
fishing smack that had not been examined succeeded in enter- 
ing any of the ports upon the long line of coast that is com- 
prised in the limits laid down in the President’s proclamation. 

The ‘‘ New York”’ returned to her post on guard off Morro 
Castle. Here one afternoon, a little yellow bird from the 
shore, with its plumage ruffled and very weak and twittering 
. with fear, came aboard, blown to sea by an off-shore breeze. 
The little creature crept into the turret and sank down ex- 
hausted in the shadow of the great guns. A kind-hearted 
jackie brought him water in his mess cup, and another soaked 
bread in milk; and then the whole rough-looking crew who 
served the great guns, who hate to wear clothing, and who 
delight in covering their brawny breasts and arms with strange 
devices, but who have soft hearts—softer, indeed, than most 
men—cheered, and were pleased as children with a new pet, 
when the little stranger, having rested, began to peck away 
at the banquet that was spread before him. Gathering cour- 
age and strength from the kind treatment, our visitor hopped 
up upon the great gun and chirruped away, but now with quite 
another song. And, witha few preliminary flights from turret 
to turret, and tower to tower, he spread his wings, and, as the 
sun sank, flew steadily back toward the desolate land from 
which he came. A messenger of hope now, and a witness to 
the covenant, which may, I trust, have been fulfilled in the 
fullest measure before these lines are printed. 
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SHE lay out in the basin of Port Tampa, a great side- 
wheeled river steamboat with beam engine. She belonged 
by right in some museum of marine architecture to illustrate 
the steamer of the fifties. The newspapers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific were. publishing extras declaring that this 
strange, archaic craft had been selected by the Board of Strat- 
egy to transport the first American troops to Cuba, to carry 
arms and munitions to the value of five million dollars to 
the insurgents, and to run the Stars and Stripes up over the 
red and yellow on the battlements of Morro. So everyone 
in Florida went to see her off. 

But no one with a conscience could believe it of her or of 
the Board of Strategy. The newspapers had been hoaxed, 
was the general verdict; and soon the ‘* Gussie ’’ would silence 
all the filibustering slanders that were in circulation about her, 
they said, by loading up with a Sunday-school picnic and 
starting up the Tombigbee River to a strawberry festival. 
There were certainly strange contradictions to be discovered 
in her appearance and in her passengers and cargo. To sup- 
port the theory of the Sunday-school picnic could be cited 
the green shutters, that were coyly closed, and the domestic 
brooms that stood up on end abaft the paddle boxes; also 
the many water-coolers. But the upper decks were thronged 
with heavily bearded infantry soldiers, who wrapped brilliantly 
colored Navajo blankets about themselves as they lay on the 
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decks at night; and there was a brass Gatling gun which 
glinted in the sunlight, and any number of mules that had 
U. S. branded on their quarters and complained loudly of the 
short allowance of water upon which they were kept. One 
bright sunny day in May, after everyone, including the Span- 
ish spies, had had ample opportunity to inspect her and her 
cargo and passengers, she sailed away. 

We who threw in our lot and fortunes with the daring band 
of Argonauts sailing in the ‘‘ Gussie’’ had wished to change 
her name. It seemed quite clear that, however daring our 
exploits might be, however worthy of Drake and Rodney, no 
one would believe them performed by men aboard a ship 
with this simpering, silly name, more suggestive of a semi- 
nary for young ladies than of the stern arbitrament of war. 
So a committee was formed to give the ‘‘ Gussie,’’ so unpro- 
tected in every other respect, at least the dignity of a war 
name. But before the committee had reached a conclusion 
of its labors, the “‘ Gussie’’ had received the baptism of fire. 

We left Key West on Friday afternoon with our escort the 
‘‘Manning,’’ but lost her during the night, probably owing 
to the fact that none of the blockading vessels are allowed to 
show lights. We picked her up the next morning, however, 
almost directly off Havana, and here we were also joined by 
the ‘‘ Wasp,’’ a very smart-looking auxiliary cruiser under the 
command of Lieutenant Ward. The ‘‘ Wasp’’ 
us on our cruise westward, as it was her duty to patrol the 
coast of Pinar del Rio. About noon we drew close inshore, 
a little to the east of Mariel; but, after an inspection of 
the lay of the land, the Cubans who were to go ashore here 
decided that they would prefer to land elsewhere. No one 
could blame them for their decision. It was apparent that 
the whole country was apprised of our coming and knew the 
purpose of it. The heliograph stations upon the low moun- 


accompanied 
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tains near the coast were at work signalling our presence, and 
were evidently expecting us to attempt a landing in force 
under the protection of our flanking gunboat. As we stood 
in very close to Mariel, a Spanish soldier now and again took 
a shot at us, but without effect. Up the inlet we could see 
the red-tiled roofs of the great hospitals for which this place 
is sadly famous in the Spanish army. 

The blockhouse, or small fort, that stands out an excellent 
mark on the promontory to the west of and commanding the 
entrance to the harbor was thronged with soldiers, but no 
shots were exchanged. We steamed on for a few minutes, 
and soon Mariel and the fort were screened from view by a 
ridge of hills and a curtain of forest. 

To the west of this ridge a broad red-clay road wound its 
way over the hills, and as we came around the point we caught 
sight of a vidette of cavalry, motionless, but evidently watch- 
ing our movements with the closest attention. As we sailed 
along slowly, more cavalrymen came creeping over the hills 
and closed up with the guard, which now must have num- 
bered a hundred men. Becoming satisfied, probably, that we 
were aware of their presence and were continuing our westerly 
course, they broke from their cover, and, galloping down 
the steep declivity, came along the beach at a wild pace, 
wasting ammunition by firing from their saddles as they 
rode. For more than an hour they followed us, pounding 
the heart out of their horses in the heavy sand of the beach, 
firing wildly out to sea, and shaking their rifles and machetes 
derisively in the air. 

On the high ground a little to the east of Cabafias, there 
were several ruined sugar mills, and one of these ruins had 
been converted into a fort, which was evidently strongly gar- 
risoned. From this place there came a volley of musketry, 
which passed over our heads. The ‘‘ Manning ’’ returned the 
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fire with her four-pounders, and we sailed on. Not five min- 
utes had elapsed before the sound of continuous volley firing 
came across the sea to where we were slowly keeping on our 
course. The firing lasted for fully half an hour, but we never 
knew exactly what the hornet’s nest was that our desultory 
shooting had stirred up. Probably the action to which we 
listened and of which we could see nothing was a chance en- 
counter between our pursuers and the insurgents who were 
coming to receive our arms and ammunition. As we passed 
into the inlet of Cabafias drizzling rain began to fall, which 
soon turned into a regular drenching tropical downpour. 

We now drifted close into shore and, off Arbolitos Point, 
decided to land our scouts. We dropped anchor about four 
hundred yards from shore, at a place where the coral reef 
seemed passable for small boats. The rain was falling stead- 
ily; it beat down the sea, but was in other respects very dis- 
agreeable. Our three Cuban scouts went first in a light skiff, 
to show the way over the reef, but their boat was promptly 
capsized, and they had to make their way to the beach in a 
very broken skirmish order, now swimming, now wading. 
Two boats carrying about forty men of E Company, com- 
manded respectively by Captain O’Connell and Lieutenant 
Crofton, now pushed off from the ship. The first landing of 
American troops upon Cuban soil was about to take place. 
At this moment, however, two newspaper tugs which had fol- 
lowed our movements from afar came steaming up, with their 
whistles blowing and their crews wildly gesticulating, thus 
leaving no room to doubt that they had information of the 
most vital importance to impart. The forward movement 
of the landing boat was arrested, and our gray-haired captain 
glanced anxiously up and down the coast to discover from 
what quarter the hidden danger of which we were warned with 


all the power and emphasis at the command of the press was 
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tocome. It was an exciting moment. The rain had died 
away again into a drizzle; the wind had veered around to the 
north, and was blowing up quiteaseaonshore. The breakers 
went to pieces with a tremendous roar upon the coral reefs. 
It was with difficulty that we at last made out, above the roar 
of the surf and the rising winds, what the Samaritans and 
Scribes were singing out through their speaking-trumpets. 
‘‘ What’s the name of that man in the bow of the first boat ?”’ 

The soldier answered timidly, ‘‘ Metzler, of E Company,”’ 
and so it was written down in history that Metzler was the 
first soldier of the United States Army to land upon Cuban 
soil. But he was not, for Captain O’Connell’s boat, which 
had cleared first from the transport, got into difficulties in 
crossing the reef and was finally upset, while the second boat 
went ahead and landed first. 

Lieutenant Crofton’s command landed near the end of the 
point, and, after drawing his boat up on the beach, he disap- 
peared from view in the chaparral, which grew almost down 
to the water. His men went ahead in skirmish line about 
twenty feet apart to explore the country. It was indeed 
a pretty scene as the blue coats disappeared from view in 
this luxuriant jungle, tip-toeing as though upon the trail of 
Apaches, with their rifles ready, and their campaign hats 
drawn up in a peak to escape the branches and thorns. The 
jungle in which they disappeared was a labyrinth of tropical 
trees and trailers, bamboos and banyans, woven together into 
an inextricable web with the innumerable vines. In this 
network of shrubbery, and right upon the crest of the ridge 
commanding the landing-beach, we discovered twenty or 
thirty rifle-pits. Had they been occupied by the Spaniards 
when the landing was attempted, the fight on Arbolitos Point 
would have been very different in its result. 


Captain O’Connell, in the meantime, had reached the beach 
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about three hundred yards to the right, and his party imme- 
diately scattered in skirmish line through the jungle. One 
minute, perhaps two, had elapsed when the silence was broken 
by two heavy volleys of musketry, followed by the sharp, 
continuous cracking of our skirmishers firing at will. Fora 
moment it was hard to tell exactly what had happened, but 
evidently the skirmishers had stumbled upon Spaniards in the 
jungle. A moment later, and almost before those remaining 
on board the transport had realized that our landing was 
being resisted, two or three volleys, evidently fired at point 
blank range, came whistling over their heads. 

Captain O’Connell and his party, fifty yards back of the 
beach, came out upon a long disused and grass-grown road 
running out upon the point. Along this, and only fifty yards 
away, came a Spanish guerrilla about fifty strong, some 
mounted and some on foot, but all evidently pushing on with 
the greatest haste to occupy the rifle-pits. They were the 
first to fire; but only one bullet of their several discharges 
found a billet. This was in the arm of a newspaper man, 
Mr. Archibald, who had accompanied the ‘‘ First Foot’’ all 
the way from the Pacific Slope, to secure the honor of shed- 
ding the first American blood on Cuban soil since the out- 
break of the war. Our men faced about, and firing at ease 
brought down four of the Spaniards. Thereupon the Span- 
iards, thoroughly panic-stricken at such marksmanship, left 
the road, and made off into the jungle, firing wildly as they 
retreated. Metzler, of E Company, brought down the com- 
manding officer of the band, who proved to be a lieutenant 
of that crack corps, the Civil Guard. 

Lieutenant Crofton and his men now came up from the left, 
and joined in the skirmish line, which was extended across the 
road and into the jungle beyond for about a hundred yards, 
to a swampy lagoon. Our position now, a skirmish line of 
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only two hundred yards in extent, facing the quarter from 
which the Spanish attack must come, would have been very 
strong had we had any certainty that the point farther down 
on our left flank was not also occupied by the Spaniards. At 
this juncture Captain O’Connell returned to the transport, 
and after conferring with Colonel Dorst and pointing out from 
the spar-deck the point where the Spaniards were last seen, 
went on board the ‘‘ Manning’’ and the ‘“‘ Wasp’’ and gave 
their officers the same information. He then returned to his 
men on shore, who, perfectly oblivious of their critical posi- 
tion, were behaving as coolly as though on parade. 

While our two gunboats tore the jungle and the chaparral 
to the right of our skirmish line with shot and shell, the men 
of Company G, under Captain Phister, fired half a dozen vol- 
leys in the same general direction. Now and again a shot 
came back in reply, but it was evident that we carried heavier 
metal than the Spaniards and that they were thinning out 
to the westward. The horses of our Cuban scouts were now 
landed, or rather made to swim ashore, with considerable 
difficulty; and, after a consultation with Colonel Dorst, the 
Cubans rode slowly and cautiously along the beach for a mile 
or two, and then disappeared suddenly in the jungle. They 
had a dangerous ride of nine or ten miles before them to the 
camp of Perrico Diaz, at the foot of the Cacara-Jicara Moun- 
tains, which loomed up darkly on the horizon; but they had 
in their favor a perfect knowledge of the country, good horses 
and weapons, and the shadows of evening, which were now 
gathering, and doubtless before morning they reached their 
destination in safety. 

The men of Company E were now brought back to the ship, 
wet to the skin but otherwise unhurt. The first action of the 
war fought on Cuban soil between Spanish and American 


troops had resulted decidedly in our favor. The enemy had 
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SCENE OF THE FIRST ENCOUNTER BETWEEN AMERICAN AND SPANISH TROOPS 


A—Point where Lieutenant Crofton’s boat landed. B—Point where Captain O’Connell’s- 
boat landed. C—The hut of the charcoal burner who was taken prisoner. D—Where the 
Spanish guerrilla was encountered : the dotted line indicates the direction of the retreat of 
the Spaniards. E—Bridge, or causeway, across the lagoon. 
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lost at least four dead whose bodies were seen, and doubtless 
many more were killed or wounded by the heavy firing from 
the gunboats and the transport. Lieutenant Crofton brought 
with him a prisoner of war, a charcoal-burner who had given 
the first landing party misinformation, and who was thought to 
have been a decoy in the pay of the Spaniards. We lost our 
anchor in getting under way, but soon pulled out from our 
position, which was growing more dangerous with nightfall 
and with the wind from the north steadily increasing in 
velocity. 

We drifted all night in the warm and oily waters of the 
Gulf Stream, which oozed and trickled from the ship’s side 
like molasses. The ‘‘ Vicksburg,’’ that most vigilant and 
tireless of blockaders, brought us up several times with a 
round turn during the night. We were sleeping on the pad- 
dle-box in the belief, wholly unfounded I am afraid, that the 
paddle-wheels, working on the system of an electric fan, would 
create a certain current of air, when suddenly a column of 
silver fire came darting out of the darkness toward us, and the 
“First Foot’ knew that the ‘‘ Vicksburg’ was up to her old 
tricks with her impertinent searchlight. ‘* What ship is that, 
and where are you bound ?”’ came the disagreeable hail, in a 
voice which we had learned to know, so often had it aroused 
us from pleasant slumbers. ‘“‘ There is that perlice feller 
again,’’ said Sergeant Murphy. ‘‘ He don’t seem to get on 
to the cut of our jib.”’ 

‘“ What’s the name of that ship, and where are you bound ?”’ 
came the hail in still harsher accents. 

‘“You do the talking, sergeant,’’ came a chorus from the 
‘* bunkies’’ on the paddle-box; ‘* you know the lingo of these 
sea loons better than any of us.”’ 

Murphy hitched up his trousers, or would have, had he been 
wearing any, turned his quid like a sailorman, and began his 
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sea talk, ‘‘ Oh, we are all right, Capen, darling. You hadn’t 
oughter be worrying or losing any sleep over us. Divil a 
Spaniard is aboard this ship but one, and he’s a prisoner.”’ 

‘‘ What’s the name of that ship, and where are you bound ?”’ 
This time the hail was so terrible that it could not possibly 
have emerged from a human breast; it must have come from 
out of the jaws of a six-inch gun. 

‘“Oh, we are only a parcel of dough-boys from the Presidio 
in ’Frisco, and perhaps you have heard of our regiment, the 
First Foot: Rough and Ready Taylor, U. S. Grant, and 
old Shafter himself all came from our ranks, and a lot more 
big bugs. We are cruising about here with a cavalry officer 
to give us the steer, and we have been ashore and had the 
first crack at the Spaniards. Now, say, ain’t it just the luck 
of the First Foot? Here we come all the way from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, and we get in our whack before all the 
boys who had 3,000 miles the start of us. We have got a 
prime lot of shaved-tail mules on board and some food for the 
Cubians. Our regiment raised the flag over the halls of Mon- 
tezuma fifty years ago, and we mean to do the same trick over 
the Morro.’’ 

‘““What is the name of that ship?’’ This time the hail 
seemed to come from the turret of a battleship. Sergeant 
Murphy answered meckly, ‘‘ The ‘ Gussie,’ sir, and good luck 
to you”’; and with a chorus of groans the paddle-wheel mess 
turned their faces sternly away from the midnight intruder, 
and wrapped their many-colored Navajo blankets about them 
with exclamations of disgust, for there was not a man of war 
on the ship in whose gorge the maudlin name of our transport 
did not stick. Inthe morning we lay off Havana, and saw 
the sun rise over the Morro. 

Here our flankers, the ‘‘ Wasp’’ and the ‘ Manning,”’ 


picked us up, and we steamed westward. About nine o’clock 
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we entered a broad bay between Baracoa and the Torrejon 
of Banes. Here the long grass and the chaparral grew close 
down to the silver streak of sandy beach, which was dotted 
by royal palms. As we steamed slowly along, our lookout, 
and soon all on board, caught sight of a white flag in front 
of us, extended to the breeze from one of the tallest of these 
palm-trees. It would be waved for a minute or two and then 
vanish, but only to reappear again some moments later a few 
hundred yards to the westward. We followed this will-o’-the- 
wisp, which we thought to be a signal from our Cuban friends 
who were kindly guiding us toward a safe place to make a 
landing. We had been lured on to within 300 yards of the 
beach, when the Spaniards opened upon us from two field 
batteries concealed in the jungle of shrubbery and vines up 
shore, and another gun, recently mounted in the martello 
tower of Banes, at the same moment gave tongue. These first 
shots exhibited very alarming marksmanship. They were one 
and all perfect, absolutely perfect, as to direction, and only a 
little out as to distance. The nearest went about ten feet 
over our spar-deck, with a grumbling, humming noise, and 
fell about thirty yards out to sea with a great splash, such 
as a frog makes when he plunges into a tranquil pool. The 
others fell about fifty feet short. 

Our captain was the kindest, most gentle-minded man that 
ever walked the quarter-deck. Nothing could convince him 
that there was anything in this war but some very loud news- 
paper talk. While he watched the Spanish shells falling all 
around us, and before he gave the order for our virgin fili- 
buster to take to her heels, he had a quiet talk with the 
Spaniards, addressing them as one might address a reckless 
driver who was endangering the lives of passing pedestrians. 
‘‘Don’t you fools know that one of them shots would go 
right through my ship ?’’ said he, frowning in the direction 
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from which the unchivalrous Dons were firing. ‘‘ They don’t 
seem to know the condition of my vessel. Why, sir, only 
yesterday one of them fat soldiers stumbled down the com- 
panion-way, and before we could stop him he had fallen 
through the planking of three decks—and they call this Chris- 
tian warfare. Why, sir, if there was anything flying the 
Spanish flag around here, I wouldn’t run away, I’d ram her! 
I would, sir!”’ 

Fortunately none of the Spanish flags flying were afloat, so 
our military leaders brought pressure upon the captain, and 
finally induced him to steam out from the shore. But we had 
gone so far into the trap that for the first five minutes of re- 
treat our course brought us nearer, perhaps, to the line of 
hostile fire, and it seemed longer than it probably was be- 
fore the pattering of the heavy shot about us entirely ceased. 


>> 


The ‘‘ Wasp”’ and the “‘ Manning’’ steamed in to cover 
our retreat, and soon we had the pleasure of seeing one side 
of the martello tower on the beach knocked out by a shot 
from the ‘‘ Wasp.’’ The gunnery of the ‘‘ Manning’’ was not 
nearly so good, which is not to be wondered at, for the men 
on board the converted revenue cutter had not fired ten shots 
from big guns before in their lives. The field-batteries, how- 
ever, were never located with any precision; we only had the 
deceiving clouds of smoke to fire at. 

We steamed westward, trying to look as if we didn’t care, 
and when off Havana Harbor and within close range of the 
telescope upon the Morro, we came together, noses on, with 
the big blockaders, to have an amphibious council of war, 
Colonel Dorst going on board the ‘‘ Mayflower”’ in our dory. 
The council of war was not of long duration; the colonel soon 
reappeared upon the deck, and, embracing his colleagues of 
the navy warmly, shouted: “‘ Can I do anything for you in 
Key West ?’’ as he dropped over the side. If the Dons on 
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the Morro did not hear him, it was only because they were 
too chivalrous to have out their ear-trumpets. 

““ Regards to Forsyth, that’s all,’’ was the answer. 

Then with a great tooting of whistles, dipping of flags, and 
waving of caps, and salutations in characteristic language 
between the jackies and our ‘‘ dough-boys,’’ the ‘‘ Gussie ”’ 
departed. Anyone acquainted with the element of strategy 
and the rules of civilized warfare should have understood from 
all this that the ‘‘ Gussie’’ would be located in Key West, 
watering and coaling, for at least a week to come; but the 
stupid Spaniards did not. 

Gradually Cuba sank from view beneath the horizon, and 
when we had gone about ten knots farther the ‘‘ Gussie’’ 
turned coyly to starboard and steamed with her crab-like slide 
toward the Matanzas coast. When the deep significance of 
this nautical change of base dawned upon the ‘‘ dough-boys’’ 
from California, the strait-jacket of military discipline had 
all it could do to keep them from bursting out in three cheers 
in honor of the Board of Strategy. 

When Lieutenant Crofton brought his captive on board 
there was manifested by the “‘ dough-boys’’ of Company E 
a desire to treat him no better than the laws of civilized war- 
fare required. We had found among his papers a céduda or 
poll-tax receipt of his son, and there seemed but little reason 
to doubt that the old charcoal-burner had sent his young 
hopeful to alarm the Spanish guerrilla stationed at Ramalles; 
and we all knew what the result of this step would have been 
had the Spaniards been a little quicker on their feet and occu- 
pied the rifle-pits before we attempted to land. But as he sat 
and moaned upon the deck, wet and bedraggled, his sallow 
face green with fear, in lively anticipation of the tortures he 
had been taught to believe the Americans would inflict upon 


Spanish prisoners, they one by one relented, and every man 
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of the company tried to comfort him by offering consolation 
in one of its simplest forms, canned food. The old man was 
very suspicious. The coffee that was given him he poured 
into the scuppers when he thought no one was looking, and 
he crumbled his food up and hid it away in his pocket, but 
not a mouthful did he eat. The following day, however, he 
ate ravenously; gnawing hunger had overcome all his fears. 
Then he turned over with the expression of a man who is pre- 
pared to die and went to sleep. He awoke late in the after- 
noon with a start of surprise; he had evidently expected to 
awaken in the better world. But this one he found now to 
be not so black as it had been represented. One of the big- 
hearted soldiers had spread half of a shelter-tent over him, 
another had pushed his blanket roll under his head. The 
charcoal-burner opened up his heart and told us his story. It 
cast a gloom over the company for twenty-four hours. The 
‘““ dough-boys”’ gathered in a circle around him, and listened 
with tearful attention to the tale. 

He was a Spaniard, he admitted with a touch of pride, but 
he did not love the Spanish Government and had no reason to. 
He-had been persecuted by tax-collectors from the cradle, and 
now, at sixty-one, he could see no escape from their clutches 
except through the grave. He had had a little property in the 
Canary Islands upon which in improvement his forefathers had 
spent at various times as much as one hundred dollars, when 
one fine day, thirty-two years ago, the tax-collector had come 
and dispossessed him because he could not pay a new tax. 
Though dispossessed, he had returned that night to the old 
ranch because there was no other place for him to go. So 
the tax-collector came back and set fire to it before his very 
eyes. Then he came to Cuba, where two of his sons had 
been conscripted and killed in the previous insurrection, and 


another had gone out into the long grass to join the Cubans, 
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and that was the last he had ever heard of that son. When 
this war broke out he was burning charcoal in Havana Prov- 
ince, just making enough to keep body and soul together and 
to clothe and educate his boy. Then Maceo came marching 
through, and the boy went wild at the sound of the bugle 
notes. ‘‘ We Spaniards can do much in Cuba, but we can’t 
have Spanish children,’’ added the old man, shaking his head 
mournfully. ‘‘ Then I carried him away from the track of 
the war down to this lonely point to keep him out of it, and 
now it has become the scene of the first battle.’’ 

Time and good rations are a panacea for most ills, and 
before we reached Tampa Don Francisco Rodriguez Santaria 
did not attempt to deny that he had decided to renounce the 
pomp and vanity of the Spanish Court and apply for Ameri- 
can citizenship at the earliest opportunity. 

The moment now came when the presence on board of a 
certain stout Cuban was explained. Those who loved him 
called him Ambrosito, and he had been selected by the Junta 
as a suitable messenger for us to land upon the Matanzas 
coast and send into the Purgatorio Hills to acquaint Betan- 
court and other insurgent chiefs of our arrival off shore. 
When the moment for action came, Ambrosito showed con- 
siderable misgivings as to the propriety of the selection which 
the Cuban Junta had made. ‘‘ Is it not ridiculous,’’ he asked 
all open-minded people on board, ‘‘ to make me slide on my 
belly for twenty miles in the long grass when there are so 
many thin men available ?”’ 

The representative of the Junta on board then announced 
that, though he had never put foot on the coast of Matanzas, 
rather than have the Cuban Junta disgraced he himself would 
land, and die or succeed in carrying the letters to Betancourt. 
On hearing this Spartan resolve, Ambrosito grew tearful and 


reconsidered his refusal. He would land if any man could, 
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he said, only the machete, the one with the dog-head handle, 
which the Junta had loaned him for his personal defence upon 
this and similar expeditions, must be given him outright. He 
wanted it as an heirloom, something to keep in the family as 
a reminder of the services which he had been enabled to ren- 
der the cause. This concession was made, and armed with 
his weapon, the machete with the dog-head handle, Ambrosito 
was transferred to the ‘‘ Manning,’’ from which vessel, under 
cover of darkness, he was to be put on shore. 

We steamed slowly up and down the Matanzas coast all 


‘Bed 


night, and in the morning met the ‘‘ Manning,’’ as had been 
arranged, off Baradero, a little seaport half-way between Car- 
denas and Matanzas. We were engaged in all known means 
of sea telegraphy, to satisfy our curiosity as to how it had 
fared with Ambrosito, when, to our surprise, he appeared 
coming over the side of the revenue cutter, with a smile so 
broad upon his countenance that, however much others might 
be affected, it was plain that he was not altogether dissatisfied 
with the result of his mission. 

‘“ Lord be praised for my safe return,’’ he sang out as he 
came once more upon the ‘* Gussie.’’ ‘* All the Spaniards in 
Cuba are on the beach, and no one can land from this expe- 
dition. We started for shore about midnight. The beach 
was filled with lights, flitting here and there, and the young 
officers asked me what they might be. I told them that I 
knew the coast and the country, that the lights could not be 
in the hands of the Spaniards, there are not so many in the 
country. I said that they must be the fireflies, our own 
native cucujos, that had assembled to light Ambrosito upon 
his dark journey to the hills of Purgatorio. As we neared 
the surf line, Roman candles and rockets and a few rifle shots 
went up from the beach. We could hear the patrolling par- 


ties hailing one another, and so we rested on our oars and 
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waited. But the Spaniards did not move away. So I have 
come back to you.”’ Then he added thoughtfully, with the 
mien of a man who is endeavoring to make the best of a bad 
business and endeavoring to reconcile himself to his position, 
“And, my brothers, my little brothers, it is good to live on 
the “ Gussie,’ better than being cut down on the beach; here 
are all doing well, divinely—como papas—like potatoes.”’ 

A week later I caught my last glimpse of him; he was 
painting his house in Tampa. Hung with flags and inscrip- 
tions the machete, the one with the dog-head handle, was sus- 
pended over his mantle, and under it a photograph of the old 
scout in full Cuban regimentals. ‘“‘I have nothing to com- 
plain of,’’ said Ambrosito. ‘I shall not tempt Providence 
again, not while all the Spaniards are on the beach and here 
I am doing well, divinely—like a potato.”’ 

It was now only too evident that the stores and the muni- 
tions which we carried for the insurgent armies could not be 
landed with any assurance of their escaping the Spaniards. 
We had approached the land at the points in the three west- 
ern provinces which had been pre-arranged, and in each case 
the insurgents had failed to meet us. By this statement, 
which is simply one of fact, no reflection is intended upon the 
Cubans. In view of the Spanish forces along the coast it 
would have been poor policy for them to have appeared. So 
we flew to the breeze the homeward-bound pennant, and after 
sailing around Matanzas Bay and taking photographs under 
the guns of the batteries on the Punta Maya, simply to show 
that our confidence in the little cherub up aloft who had been 
looking after the ‘‘ Gussie’’ upon this cruise was unabated, 
we laid our course over the blue waters of the coral reefs 
toward the green seas beyond and to Key West. 

The galley was steaming, and the unusual fragrance of 


saqory messes was wafted along the deck to us from where 
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Mike Foley, the ship’s cook, was lording it over “‘ Africa,’’ 
his coal-black scullion. ‘‘ Now, Africa,’’ quoth Mike, ‘‘ you 
and I can tell our grandchildren, and tell them truly, without 
telling a bit of a lie, that we men of the ‘ Gussie’ fought the 
Spaniards both by land and sea, and that had it not been for 
the ways of Providence, which are often inscrutable, you and 
me, you black son of a sea cook, would be talking politics 
to-night with Saint Peter at the bottom of the sea. And 
don’t forget to tell your pappooses and your pickaninnies, 
my boy, that if Mike Foley had been born a gunner’s mate 
and not a berth-deck cook, this expedition would have been 
managed very differently.”’ 

Mike crammed the tobacco down into the black bowl of his 
pipe, and settled himself comfortably in the coolest corner 
of the caboose, while Africa drew nearer, his black face 
streaming with perspiration, a picture of respectful attention. 
‘““ Now I, if I had been captain of this outfit—’’ But, after 
all, that is Mike Foley’s story, not mine. 


CHAPTER. iI 
HOW THE ARMY GREW 


TOWARD the end of May, when the press was ringing with 
martial news of the armed camps which had sprung up all 
over the country in obedience to the voice of patriotism and 
the President’s proclamation, and while our chauvinists and 
spread-eagle Americans were congratulating themselves upon 
this extraordinary spectacle which our citizen soldiery were 
presenting to an astonished world, those who were at the head 
of our army, and who were charged with its success in the 
war, had quietly decided that neither the regular nor the vol- 
unteer forces were in a condition to take the field, except for 
defensive purposes, or to meet some sudden emergency of an 
imperative nature. 

All competent officers agreed that we were wholly unpre- 
pared to enter upon an aggressive war. Under these circum- 
stances, and in view of the representations that were made 
by all who had been called upon to share the responsibility 
of the campaign, while the enterprising and sensational press 
was publishing full and detailed accounts of how the expe- 
dition had sailed away, the Administration in Washington 
had decided not to send a man to Cuba until the sickly 
season was over, except on some great and unforeseen emer- 
gency, which would have to be met, cost what it might. 
It was thought by the exercise of intelligence and due dili- 
gence we might hope to have an army in fact, as well as in 
name, when the fall came. In the mean time our officers 
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would have an opportunity in the home camps and depots to 
prepare to meet the problems which would confront us in an 
invasion of Cuba made by practically untrained troops from a 
temperate zone—difficult problems indeed, and which would 
have to be met whether the invasion was made in the healthy 
or in the sickly season. 

The agencies which were at work in favor of precipitate 
military action, a quick, short war, and a fight to a finish 
were threefold, and under the conditions of government by 
public opinion under which we live each one of them is very 
powerful. Upon this proposition, strangely enough, the war 
editors and the peace editors came together on the same 
platform. The war editors wanted a quick, sharp, rattling 
war, so that they might be vindicated and retail any num- 
ber of extras daily, with battle bulletins. The peace editors 
wanted a quick war, because they regarded war as an unciv- 
ilized spectacle, a barbarous amusement only indulged in 
by the rougher elements of society, and certainly a costly 
one, so the sooner it was over the better and the cheaper. 
Besides, the peace editors could not fail to recognize that 
unless the war failed to assume anything but trivial and 
insignificant proportions, there was a certain danger that the 
people might become weaned from those degenerate hab- 
its which, of course, the peace-at-any-price papers repre- 
sented as the highest national and ethical ideals, such as 
pork-packing, the clipping of coupons, and the floating of 
wildcat speculations and the wrecking of railways for the 
benefit of a small and exclusive pool. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to many to observe that these influences received in 
Washington no greater consideration than they deserved. 
As a matter of fact, there was only one possible advantage to 
be derived from precipitate action, and it is gratifying to be 


able to say that this was the only one that was taken into 
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consideration at all. This was the apprehension, in case we 
were slow in prosecuting the war, of a possible combination of 
the powers, resulting in European intervention. 

It was quite apparent from an early day that the sympa- 
thies of continental Europe were ranged wholly upon the side 
of Spain. The European countries, for obvious reasons, so 
obvious that it is not necessary to enumerate them here, were 
all ranged upon the side of the tottering kingdom, not that 
they loved Spain more, but that they loved the United States, 
and all that they represent, ethically, politically, and com- 
mercially, decidedly less. If the war had brought with it no 
other beneficial results, it would have been well worth while, 
and paid for itself at an early day, in the single fact of the 
general awakening of the people to the true sentiment of the 
continental powers, and the possibilities of a reactionary alli- 
ance by which, as we now all know, we may at any time be 
confronted. 

If there were such an understanding, and if certain powers 
were exchanging views with the purpose of action favorable 
to Spain—and there is only too much reason to believe that 
they were—it was evident that if the plan matured, the powers 
in question would seek the first plausible excuse to intervene 
in behalf of Spain. It was, of course, the duty of our Gov- 
ernment under these circumstances to walk circumspectly, to 
rob the powers of any possible excuse, to remove all cause of 
just complaint, and so compel the powers, should they decide 
to intervene, to do so frankly and openly, upon the ground 
that continental Europe is irrevocably opposed to America 
and American policy, as it is. 

At this juncture the diplomatic agents of the Government 
abroad had notified the Administration that Spain was strenu- 
ously seeking the assistance of her as yet platonic friends and 


well-wishers by representing that our blockade of the Island 
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of Cuba was ineffective, and consequently illegal, and was 
merely a hindrance to commerce; that, as the United States 
were not carrying on war in accordance with their declared 
intention, as a matter of fact and of international law a state 
of war did not exist, and should not be recognized. In view 
of these alleged facts the powers were appealed to to remon- 
strate with and, in case their remonstrance was without result, 
to actively and energetically intervene to put a stop to the 
unlawful state of affairs by which the commerce and business 
enterprises of their respective nationals, it was represented, 
were being crippled, and in some instances destroyed. 

The representations of the Spaniards were not based upon 
facts, but they were very plausible; and precedents of inter- 
national law invested the proposition which Spain advanced 
with a certain sanction, as the precedents of international law 
do to almost any possible proposition which it may suit the 
convenience and the national interests of statesmen to advance, 
be they as widely antagonistic in their projects and their poli- 
cies as are, we will say, the Pan-German Bismarck and the 
Pan-Malay Aguinaldo. 

With as much certainty as we can speak of things which did 
not happen, we can say that the continental powers of Europe 
would have intervened upon these grounds had it not been 
for the appearance of Great Britain on the scene as the warm 
friend and possible ally of the United States. This unlooked- 
for development greatly complicated the situation, and grad- 
ually the powers became more benevolent in their attitude 
toward us, and drew away from Spain, leaving her in the 
lurch to fight out the war alone. It was while the possibility 
of European intervention in one guise or another was most 
discussed, and with reason apprehended, that the landing of 
a small body of troops on Cuban soil, as the entering wedge 


of the army of invasion, was warmly advocated in Washing- 
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ton by many who were perhaps better acquainted with the 
diplomatic dangers upon the horizon than with our military 
system and the utter unpreparedness of the army to enter 
upon active service. 

It was at this time that the advisability of landing at Mariel 
to the west, and at Matanzas to the east, of Havana were each 
in turn discussed; but, fortunately, the menace of European 
intervention grew less, and the unpreparedness of the army to 
take the field more apparent, and the hands of General Miles, 
whose influence and whole personality had been from first to 
last opposed to precipitate action in sending troops to Cuba, 
were strengthened. He was opposed to rushing into a cam- 
paign under circumstances which had not been foreseen, and 
which, of course, could not have been prepared against except 
by special legislation, which Congress would have opposed, and 
did, as a matter of fact, refuse until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties was inevitable. Then suddenly, under the circumstances 
which I have set forth at some length in the introductory 
chapter, the scene shifted, and the despatch of an army to 
Santiago became a national necessity.* 

At West Point our army officers learn everything that can 
be taught in a school to prepare them for the exercise of their 
profession. Yet this education is of a primary character, and 
when not supplemented by the actual command of troops upon 
a war footing if not in war, hardly prepares them for the re- 
sponsible duties which now devolved upon so many of them. 
It would not be considered in civil life the part of wisdom to 
give toa lawyer who had never been in a court a most important 
jury case, requiring the exercise of the greatest tact and a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature; and if, when a serious sur- 
gical operation had to be performed, you should be compelled 
to turn to one who, though well-read in surgical books and pos- 


* See Appendix, Note C. 
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sessing a fine set of instruments, had never entered a hospital 
ward and been deterred from ever making an operation on 
the ground that it is expensive to support a clinic, you would 
have a very good illustration of the degree of preparedness of 
many of the officers of our army, especially in the artillery 
branch, when war was declared. This was practically our 
position, not from any choice of our own or any fault of our 
army officers, but from force of circumstances and penny- 
wise legislation. 

Knowing how absolutely unmilitary had been the lives and 
experiences and the opportunities of a very large majority 
of our officers during recent years, we laid perhaps too much 
stress upon Civil War experience; because that war was over, 
in a military sense, at least thirty-three years ago: we fight 
with very different weapons now and the conditions of warfare 
are radically changed. Shafter, who was selected to lead the 
expedition, commanded a regiment of volunteers during the 
Civil War, and had commanded the First Infantry, which is 
practically only a small battalion, during many years of hum- 
drum garrison duty. Lawton and Sumner and Kent, the 
division commanders, had each commanded regiments, or frac- 
tions of regiments, in time of peace, and Lawton held a con- 
siderable command in the campaign against Geronimo. But 
the brigadiers and the colonels of the corps had enjoyed little 
or no military experience, whether in peace or in war, and 
very many of them indeed had never seen three companies 
of United States troops together in their lives; had never 
exercised or manceuvred troops in brigade formation, because 
that simple exercise, the first step in the science of war, is 
practically unknown in the United States Army, and has 
never been practised since the close of the Civil War. The 
actual experience of many of these officers thus called 


upon to assume responsible commands was confined to life 
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upon a lonely frontier post, with one or two companies of 
troops. 

In view of this preparation and training, it would have been 
strange indeed—even had our army system been as smooth, 
elastic, and modern as it undoubtedly is awkward and cum- 
bersome—if the signs of rust and dry-rot had not made them- 
selves apparent in the corps of officers; and whether it be 
wonderful or not, the results of dry-rot were certainly appar- 
ent in many quarters. 

Practically, then, the Fifth Corps should be judged as an 
improvised army, which was created out of many scattered 
elements, and which had been hurried and jumbled and dove- 
tailed together from many distant and varied sections of the 
United States. It was not an army corps that had been 
mobilized the instant the word Kvrzeg-modil came along the 
wire in the way in which Von Moltke mobilized the German 
army. The war found us with a few detached and scattered 
elements of a paper army that had been engaged for thirty- 
three years in doing nothing more like war than standing 
guard over United States property and United States wards, 
and every now and then being called upon for extra police 
duty. The regiments were only regiments in name, and were 
so called simply for purposes of reference and the convenience 
of the clerks of the War Department in keeping accounts and 
in issuing orders. The very great majority of them, pitifully 
small, skeleton battalions as they were, numbering on the 
average not over 400 men, had never stood together under 
the regimental colors once since the close of the Civil War. 
The First and the Twenty-first Infantry, and one or two other 
infantry regiments who had had the good fortune in recent 
years to serve as regiments at a single post, should be ex- 
cepted from this sweeping statement; but the great majority 


of the troops had been scattered broadcast over the land, in 
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one- or two-company posts. The company officers had to be 
introduced to each other, the regiment had never seen its 
colonel, and the colonel had never seen his regiment or any 
other regiment, with the exception of one or two old gray- 
headed colonels with Civil War records, whose fire and spirit 
was yet of the best, but whom, as a general thing, the passing 
of time had robbed of that physical activity which is abso- 
lutely necessary to a proper performance of the arduous duties 
of regimental command. These circumstances should be 
borne in mind when we approach the narrative of a campaign 
which presented problems and difficulties which would have 
caused the commander of the best prepared army in the world 
to pause. ‘ 

Parallels are frequently drawn between the record of the 
navy in the war and the record of the army, and these com- 
parisons are generally very flattering to the navy and very 
unjust to the army. To be perfectly fair to both, to be able 
to gauge intelligently the results of the campaign afloat and 
ashore, we must look into the very different stages of prepa- 
ration in which the outbreak of the war found the sister ser- 
vices. If a vessel is afloat, she is upon a war footing, and 
when war was declared we had nearly a hundred national ves- 
sels afloat. I chanced to be with Admiral Sampson, on board 
the “‘ New York,”’ the day that war was declared and the hour 
that the despatch to this effect was received from Washing- 
ton. Life went on, on board every vessel of the fleet, almost 
precisely as it did the day before. To the landsman there 
was no apparent difference, and when I asked the Admiral in 
what the routine of ship life had changed, now that we were 
living under war and not under peace conditions, he said: 
‘’ Well, we have got another, an extra watch around the guns, 
and perhaps some of the gunners have slipped up ammunition 
for the first shot.’’ And this is all the difference that the 
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declaration of war made upon our fleet. We all know the 
difference it made with the army, and this is a subject upon 
which those of us who witnessed those distressing scenes of 
makeshift and improvisation do not care to dwell; because, 
in the first place, that they should have occurred is not the 
fault of the Secretary of War, or of General Miles, or even of 
General Shafter with his broad and convenient back, but your 
fault, and mine, and every man’s in the country who has voted 
for a narrow-minded, penny-wise, pettifogging congressman. 
If you can imagine a battleship of our navy commanded by 
aman who had only been first mate of a lake steamer, ora 
skipper of an oyster-pungy in the Chesapeake, and with a 
crew that had been jumbled together from all over the coun- 
try and had never worked together, or embarked upon a 
battleship before, you will get avery good illustration of the 
picture which our land forces, regular and volunteer, pre- 
sented when what we flattered ourselves in calling the ‘‘ mo- 
bilization of the army’’ at Tampa began. Asa matter of fact, 
the army could not be mobilized. In the first instance, it had 
to be called into existence. 

I believe that our navy is nearly, if not quite, as capable a 
fighting machine as the most optimistic among us claim it to 
be. Yet to my mind nothing that occurred in the war can be 
construed as justifying the absolute confidence which we have 
in its powers. The navy was not subjected to the only sat- 
isfactory test, that of meeting successfully a severe strain 
placed upon its resources. As a matter of fact, we have no 
more reason to congratulate ourselves, or to be assured that 
our navy can whip any other navy in the world, that it may 
meet upon equal terms, than we had before the war began. 
It would be quite as ridiculous for’ us to say so as it would 
be to claim that because a man can punch a bag vigorously 


in a gymnasium, he would prove invincible in the prize 
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ring. Practically, Dewey at Manila and Sampson at Santi- 
ago punched bags; on neither occasion did the enemy give 
them a fight. At Manila the Spaniards were hopelessly 
overmatched, and off Santiago they were only intent upon 
running away. Both bags were punched with considerable 
vigor and in good style; but it is most unwise of us, as some 
do, to lay the flattering unction to our souls that our fleets 
would prove overpoweringly superior to the fleets of France, 
Germany, or England, as they did to those of Spaniards. We 
should remember that it is a very different proposition to hit 
a helpless swinging bag, wherever and whenever you want to, 
and aman or a fleet that has the ability, the strength, and 
_ the courage to return blow for blow. And it is a much easier 
thing to shoot quick and straight from a gun-deck or a turret 
which has never been penetrated by the enemy’s fire, and 
where you are apparently as safe as upon the veranda ofa 
summer hotel, than it is to overbear an enemy who is fight- 
ing you gun for gun and giving as good as he takes. In one 
instance you are simply shooting at a target, and in the other 
you are engaged in a naval battle. The naval history of the 
war discloses that it was only the little torpedo-boat Winslow, 
in Cardenas, that got into a fight, and right gloriously the 
men who manned her brought her out of it, shot through 
and through from stem to stern some fifty times, with her 
little decks slippery with blood and covered with the dead and 
dying, with her commander wounded and the only other 
officer on board dead, with her engines unmanageable—but 
the flag still flying. 

The way in which the troops were transported from their 
various posts, and from the depot at Chickamauga, was humili- 
ating, and the condition in which they arrived was deplorable. 
Many detachments of troops which were given two or three 


days’ travel rations were five days on the cars coming from 
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Chickamauga, and many of them were detrained so weak from 
hunger that they could not carry their packs. I myself met 
two soldiers of the Second New York who assured me they 
had eaten nothing for two days and a half, and were positively 
starving, and their appearance fully corroborated their state- 
ment, even had I had any reason to doubt their truthfulness 
and sincerity. No officers were detailed to look after the 
transportation, and, of course, we had no railway regiments, 
as military powers have. The. conductor of the train com- 
manded his passengers, civil and military, according to his 
own will. I know of half a dozen instances where the des- 
tination of troops in transit was changed without anyone 
having taken the trouble to inform the commanding officer, 
who arrived with his men, we will say, at Atlanta, when his 
orders ran to proceed to Tampa; and the War Department 
had only thought it worth while to countermand the order 
through the train conductor, leaving the colonel of the regi- 
ment to find out where he was going as best he might. As 
a matter of fact, upon all the questions arising in transit, in 
solving which military experience might have been helpful, 
the commanding officers of the detachments were never con- 
sulted. They were simply delivered with their men like so 
many bales of merchandise or freight, and often they were 
sternly ordered out of their cars at a place the name of which 
they had never heard before, and in which, as far as the in- 
formation given them in their orders ran, it had never been 
contemplated that they should detrain. 

In transit the regiments were separated and jumbled up 
and loaded upon different trains in the most arbitrary and 
promiscuous manner possible, and, of course, great and un- 
necessary inconvenience was occasioned by this utter break- 
down of the transportation system. A cavalry troop would 
find itself travelling with the horses belonging to another 
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troop, and often even the troops were divided and travelled 
on different trains. On some occasions the horses belonging 
to the cavalry were attached to trains on which only infantry 
soldiers were carried, and they had to turn to and look after 
the horses as well as they could, which was, I believe, very 
poorly indeed. 

Before the expedition sailed from Tampa, more than thirty 
thousand men had congregated there and in the immediate 
vicinity: in not a single instance were these travel-worn, and 
in some instances starving troops met at the station by a staff 
or intelligence officer to show them where they should camp. 
In one instance I met at the station a regiment of the regular 
army, in which I had friends, and after the worn-out and 
weary men were detrained, I went up with the regimental 
adjutant to see the adjutant-general of the corps, and ask 
where the regiment should camp. The adjutant-general was 
very polite, though he seemed somewhat surprised and a 
little put out that the regiment should have come so soon, 
although, as a matter of fact, they were three days behind the 
time announced for their arrival. He said he didn’t know 
where the regiment would camp, but as far as he was con- 
cerned they could camp anywhere they pleased. The officers 
ran about the town for four or five hours, looking over various 
side-lots which had been suggested as suitable camping places 
by, I am afraid, not entirely disinterested negroes, but with- 
out success. When they made their report to the colonel, 
and it was apparent that there was no help for it, but that the 
men would have to march with all their accoutrements two or 
three miles through the heavy sand out to Tampa Heights, 
it was found that the men, completely worn out by the five 
days they had spent cramped up in the second-class cars, and 
the six hours standing under arms in the sun around the rail- 


way station, were physically unable to make the march. This 
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colonel was a clever man and a considerate one, and at the 
expense of himself and his company officers he hired furniture 
vans, and carried the men’s guns and all the heavy accoutre- 
ments out to the camp for them while they straggled after as 
best they could. There were at this time about 15,000 horses 
and mules in Tampa, with U. S. branded on their quarters, 
but as the people of the Quartermaster’s Department had 
never had any more serious problem to solve than the trans- 
portation of one company, or perhaps two, from one post to 
another, they proved unequal to the occasion. The experi- 
ence of this regiment which I personally observed was not 
exceptional. I know of no regiment of the regular army 
arriving in Tampa that had better luck or fortune, and I know 
of many volunteer regiments which spent anywhere from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours squatting in the filthy streets, 
and sleeping on the sidewalks around the depot, until the news 
of their arrival had reached the proper authorities, and they 
had found the time to point out a place on the map of Tampa, 
which they all had, where the regiment should go and camp. 
And yet, to a layman, and even to the average army officer, 
it would seem as if this could have been done in five minutes 
by a man of ordinary intelligence; and, indeed, there seems 
no reason why it should not have been arranged before the 
arrival of the regiment, and an officer detailed to lead the 
troops to their camp the moment the men were detrained. 
There were 8,000 men thrown into Florida before a single 
ration came, and Florida in the summer time is not a land 
overflowing with milk and honey. The condition of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department in Tampa at this time can only be 
described as confusion worse confounded. This condition of 
affairs was in a great measure, if not wholly, due toa disgrace- 
ful incident which I would gladly leave unmentioned, did it 
not furnish a striking illustration of the most dangerous weak- 
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ness of the army—did it not point out the first great abuse 
that will have to be remedied if the reconstruction of our 
army is to be carried out. However intelligently we may set 
about the task, we shall never possess an army of which we 
can be wholly proud, and upon which we can rely in any 
emergency, until the corps of officers is protected against the 
interference of political leaders and their baneful influences, 
which are almost exclusively exercised in securing the pro- 
motion of officers who upon the face of their records should 
be dropped, and in protecting them from the consequences of 
their delinquencies, or what would be the consequences in 
any honestly administered army service the world over. 

The work of transporting, of housing, and of feeding this 
host of men that was being poured into Tampa would have 
taxed the resources of the most capable and devoted officers, 
who had had experience and had shown executive ability, 
that could be attached to the Quartermaster’s Department to 
perform the most important duties that the crisis entailed. 
But, as a matter of fact, a very important part of these duties 
was assigned to a major in the army who during his stay in 
Tampa was never observed to drawa sober breath. The fact 
that this man had a great “‘ pull’’ was fully appreciated both 
by his superiors and his subordinate officers, and on all sides 
his weakness was treated with much consideration. Friendly 
representations were made to him, tempting inducements 
were held out to him to sober up, and a week was given him to 
do it in, which was certainly liberal, while young lieutenants 
were taken from their regiments where, owing to the influx of 
raw recruits, they could ill be spared, to perform his duties; 
but all to no purpose—the major would not sober up. Per- 
haps he could not. Finally he was attacked with delirium 
tremens, and ran day and night like a maniac up and down 


the corridors of the hotel, insulting or assaulting every man 
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or woman he met with. Only then it was decided that the 
major had gone a little too far even for a man with such a 
powerful “‘ pull’’: he was placed in arrest, and two officers 
were detailed to make a formal report upon his condition. 
In a few days there came from Washington a telegram, order- 
ing the major to report at the War Department at once. 


””? 


The major was a “‘ good fellow,’’ it was said, by those who 
had had the opportunity, which we never enjoyed, of seeing 
him in his own mind, and some sympathy was expressed for 
his unfortunate plight, though it seemed to me—perhaps I 
was prejudiced—that the soldiers who were going unclad and 
who were improperly fed because of his criminal neglect of 
duty were more worthy of sympathy than he. A few days 
passed, and when we were expecting to hear that, thanks to 
his ‘‘ pull,’’ the major had escaped a court-martial, and had 
been allowed to resign from the service he had disgraced, we 
read in the Official Gazette of the army that he had been pro- 
moted to high rank in the volunteer army, and ordered to 
assume even more responsible duties than those which he had 
failed to perform in Tampa! 

The problems that had to be solved were not merely those 
of transportation, great as were the difficulties which this 
problem presented. The War Department had to go out into 
the open market and buy outright, when this was possible, or 
order all that was necessary for the equipment of an army 
that had never been equipped before. Had the war found us 
in the possession of but half-filled depots, the problem would 
not have been so difficult of solution, but it found us with no 
depots at all. 

Difficult as it was under these circumstances to secure sup- 
plies, it was still more difficult when once they were secured 
to transport them promptly to where they were needed. To 
illustrate: There was at one time enough flour in Chattanooga 
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to feed an army of 60,000 men for six months, but the little 
railway that ran up to the camp, pretty much as the local 
authorities chose to run it, could not, or did not, transport 
this flour. When the responsible quartermaster awakened to 
the folly of allowing this store of flour to go sour, while the 
men were starving a few miles away, he ordered that it be 
brought up in teams and distributed through the camps. It 
was then found that, while there were horses and wagons 
and mules in comparative abundance, there was no harness. 
The contracts had only been given out when war was de- 
clared and we realized that we needed an army. The con- 
tracts for horses and mules and wagons had been filled, 
because they can be bought always in the open market; but 
army harness is not salable, it has to be ordered; and the 
appropriations for the army have been so slim, of recent years, 
that the army couldn’t afford to have a few spare sets of har- 
ness, and didn’t have them; and for this incident there was no 
one to blame except the people in Congress, who had been 
cutting down the army appropriations year after year, until 
the basis was reached upon which it was when the war broke 
out—viz., that if a breeching-strap or a trace broke, a mule- 
train or a train of wagons would be thrown out of service and 
become practically useless. 

It was owing to these circumstances that the volunteers, 
and the regulars as well, suffered such unnecessary hardships, 
and we who watched in Tampa were treated to the spectacle 
of seeing American soldiers begging for bread in the streets. 

The choice of Tampa as a place of rendezvous and embar- 
kation for the first expedition to Cuba was not a happy one. 
This is now so generally admitted that it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to enumerate the drawbacks and the disabilities which 
Tampa possessed. There were no warehouses in which sup- 


plies could be placed under cover and examined. Everything 
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that was received for the expedition, when upon the point of 
sailing, had to be taken upon faith, and as the sequel proved, 
not infrequently this confidence in the integrity of the con- 
tractors was misplaced. The stores and munitions were sent 
on to Tampa as they reached the various quartermasters’ 
depots, or more frequently as they came direct from the con- 
tractors, without invoices, and in no instances had labels or 
memoranda been attached to the freight cars to show what 
they contained. I frequently saw officers and men of the 
Quartermaster’s Department rushing frantically about, open- 
ing from fifty to one hundred cars, and prying open with 
crowbars the boxes that were in them, until they found the 
stores which were needed. In many instances they never 
found them at all. Of course, no properly organized army 
ever sailed upon an expedition of this kind where the quarter- 
master did not have in his possession papers and invoices 
showing exactly what each vessel of the fleet carried and how 
much of it. But to put things in their proper shape, when 
the stores arrived without labels and without distinguishing 
marks of any kind, would have required of an abler and more 
experienced corps of men than were working in the Quarter- 
master’s Department a month of steady, unremitting labor. 
This, of course, in view of the imperative order to sail which 
had been issued, was an impossibility, and the stores were 
loaded on the transports as they came to hand. There was 
little chance of mistaking the cartridge or the bacon boxes; 
but as to the rest, it was left to chance. The responsibility 
for this state of affairs, which seriously crippled the army, 
which caused so much confusion to the expedition through- 
out the campaign, should not, in my opinion, be laid at the 
door of the officers who received the stores in Tampa, but to 
those who shipped them or permitted them to be shipped in 
such a slipshod fashion. I am of the opinion that when the 
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stores reached Tampa the best possible disposition was made 
of them, and that the loading of the transports, while neither 
orderly nor systematic, was the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The guns of the light batteries were mislaid and side- 
tracked. The heavy artillery and the guns of the siege-trains 
came down as express parcels. The guns weighed 6,000 
pounds, the carriages 2,000, and, of course, the expressage 
amounted toa pretty penny. This is, of course, no explana- 
tion of why the guns should have disappeared so mysteriously 
as they did for days. Telegrams were sent all over the country 
to find the siege-train, and all to no purpose, until one morn- 
ing several of the general officers went out to a place called 
Silver Spring, some distance from Tampa, where still bubbles, 
the Floridians say, the Fountain of Perpetual Youth for which 
Ponce de Leon sought. I understand that these officers went 
there to take a bath in the rejuvenating waters, so as to guard 
against being retired for old age before the long-delayed army 
sailed for Cuba. Iam certain that they had no idea of finding 
the big guns, but they found them there on a side-track or 
switch ten miles from a house, and from that day to this there 
has never been any explanation of this piece of mismanage- 
ment. We at first thought that probably the railway and 
express people were being paid so much a day for carrying 
guns, on the system that the transports were paid for carrying 
troops, and consequently, after the fashion of the captains of 
the transports, they carried their passengers and stores to their 
destination as slowly as possible. But we did them injustice. 
It was one of those little things for which probably no one is 
responsible, though it always seemed to us that if Mr. Plant 
had been one-half as energetic in doing the railway work of 
mobilizing’ the army as he was in running excursion trains to 
Tampa, from every point and quarter of the United States, to 
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see the mess and jumble and total disorganization into which 
the army had fallen, not only would the excursionists have 
enjoyed a finer spectacle, but Mr. Plant would have proved 
himself a better patriot than he did. 

It is interesting to notice the somewhat illogical position of 
the partisans of General Miles in the army and the press, who 
are much more critical of General Shafter than is General 
Miles himself. These gentlemen all agree that General Shaf- 
ter showed his greatest want of foresight and capacity for com- 
mand in the preparation of the expedition in Tampa; but, 
strangely enough, they overlook the fact that at this time, and 
for many days before the army sailed, General Miles was in 
command at Tampa and General Shafter obeyed his orders, 
and had he not honored every suggestion that General Miles 
made in regard to the expedition, he could have been relieved 
from his command in twenty-four hours. Probably General 
Miles now sees many things which, had he ordered them done 
before the expedition sailed, would have contributed toward 
making it a more brilliant success, and a less costly one in 
human life than it was. But in this General Miles is not 
singular. We have all learned and profited by experience, 
and we have all our little suggestions to make, which, how- 
ever, did not occur to us before starting. 

The fact is that General Miles visited every transport before 
it sailed, and was most tireless in his inspection of every de- 
tail of the expedition. No one knew better than did he how 
lacking the army was in suitable equipment and preparation 
for the work that lay before it. Still, under the imperative 
orders that came from Washington, to which I have referred 
at length, he recognized that the time for protest was past, 
and that the duty of every officer and man in the expeditton- 
ary force was to obey and to make the best of a bad business. 
He knew that during the last days General Shafter was strain- 
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ing every nerve to get as many men on board the crowded 
transports as possible, and that in doing so he was leaving 
behind invaluable stores, and General Miles approved of these 
emergency measures even though the men available for this 
purpose were raw recruits without uniforms and volunteers 
who had never fired a gun.* General Miles believed that the 
most necessary factor to the success of the expedition was 
men, even though they were only competent for guard duty 
and road-making. He agreed with General Shafter that 
10,000 men, Admiral Sampson’s estimate of the force neces- 
sary to capture Santiago, was pretty finely drawn, and he 
believed with General Shafter that to have any assurance 
of bringing 10,000 men into line before Santiago, he must 
allow a margin of 5,000 to be incapacitated by fevers and by 
the casualties of the campaign before the Spaniards could 
be brought to bay and the last battle for the possession of 
Santiago fought. 

... Alittle man, quick and energetic in his every move- 
ment, and enveloped in a linen duster of undoubted antiquity, 
slipped into the crowd which thronged the rotunda of the 
Tampa Bay Hotel early one morning. Noone knew him, and 
no one paid any attention to him. He was givena small room 
on the sunny side of the hotel, where the thermometer was 
110°, and when with some embarrassment he slipped into the 
dining-room for luncheon, he was placed at the last table, the 
rendezvous of transients of little consequence and of short 
purse. During the wait, after his simple order was given, he 
had at his disposal much time to look about him at the flower- 
laden tables reserved for staff and field officers and the wealthy 
war journalists. This is a phrase coined in Tampa by Flo- 
ridians, and is, I take it, descriptive of a man who is not in- 
clined to allow his light to be hidden under a bushel, and who 
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is perfectly competent, whatever his military attainments and 
experience may be, to look after himself and to impress the 
head-waiter with some idea of his personal importance. 

But the newcomer was so very modest in his demeanor, so 
shrinking in his manner, that the head waiter did not pay any 
attention to him, and fora very long time his luncheon was 
not forthcoming, until one of the war journalists, with a touch 
of pity which showed him to be human, after all, let the little 
man have a goblet of iced tea out of his own private pitcher 
and the half of an omelette, with the understanding that when 
his own supplies did arrive from the kitchen he was to pay 
back in kind. During the afternoon we saw the little man 
dashing about as cheerful as a cricket, here and there and 
everywhere. But if the truth must be known, our interest 
in and our knowledge of his movements is purely retrospec- 
tive; when our interest was aroused by the incentive of later 
developments, we remembered to have seen him leave the 
hotel with a young man who was his exact physical duplicate, 
only of a later generation, and we saw them take up their resi- 
dence in a tent in a little field opposite the cavalry camp and 
in the vicinity of the railway track. Now and again, as I saun- 
tered about the camp, I heard the old man inquire, with a 
trace of impatience in his voice, ‘‘ Have those things come 
yerwjoer —— No -not-yet, father.” And just a shade: of 
impatience crept over his features as he heard this invariable 
reply. He went to bed at an early hour in a ramshackle cot 
that any lieutenant of volunteers would have disdained, and 
soon the lights were out and perfect silence reigned in the 
tent, which seemed to be a civilian annex to the cavalry camp 
across the track. We thought the little old man was a de- 
voted father, who had come perhaps to say “‘ good-by’”’ to 


his son who was going to the war. 
At reveille an orderly came stalking over from brigade head- 
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quarters. He seemed a thought embarrassed, as though the 
mission upon which he came was a strange, unusual one. He 
found the young man, the replica of the old man, but of more 
recent date, standing in the doorway. 

‘‘I have—I bring despatches and a bundle for the com- 
manding general,’’ stammered the orderly. 

‘‘ All right,’’ said the young man; “‘ the general is here.”’ 

A voice from within the tent inquired: 

‘“ Has the bundle i 

eV eort hase: 

And the bundle and despatches were passed in through 
the flap of the tent. 


Time passed, and the cavalry camp across the railway grew 


animated. The bugles rang down the line their never-ending 
blast, and as the flag rose to view the band played the ‘‘ Star- 


»” 


spangled Banner,’’ and throughout the camp the soldiers 
stood at rigid attention and with bared heads, as our standard 
flew for the first time over this tented field. When at last 
the spectacle was over, and the last strains of the National 
anthem had died away, and the camp was again obscured in 
a cloud of dust, as the men rushed hither and thither to drill, 
and to water the horses that stood out on the picket line, 
we turned and saw again before us the little old man with the 
grave and thoughtful face. He was wearing now a plain 
blue coat, relieved by the twin stars which indicate a major- 
general’s rank, and he was standing at attention still before 
the flag, like the most formal subaltern of them all. Only his 
bare head was bowed more reverently forward, and a mist of 
tears veiled his eyes as he gazed steadfastly at the flag under 
which our army was to fight. A troop of cavalry came riding 
by, at a stiff trot, and when the little civilian, who had blos- 
somed out so suddenly into a major-general before our eyes, 


caught sight of the guidon, he sprang impulsively toward it. 
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“Why, that’s my troop, or company as we used to 
call it in the old days,’’ he said, in a voice quivering with 
emotion, as Troop A, Third Cavalry, went by in a whirlwind 
of dust. ‘“‘ And there they go,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ my brother 
lieutenants—no, it cannot be, for Jack was killed at Chancel- 
lorsville and Beverly at Saylor’s Creek.’’ The little man’s 
face was flushed and excited now, and his eyes flashed as he 
followed the troop on its mad gallop, with that impersonal 
love of the soldier for a letter and a number, though there 
was not left a man in the troop of those who had ridden with 
him, boot to boot and sabre to sabre, in the campaign against 
the Comanches across the plains of Texas forty years ago. 

*“ And how does it feel, General, to wear the blue again ?”’ 
said an officer, who came to deliver the morning’s report : for 
the little man who had been so unassuming that the black 
head-waiter had thought him ‘“‘ white trash from Citrus 
County,’’ was “‘ Fighting Joe Wheeler,’’ who had com- 
manded the cavalry of the Confederacy, and who was now to 
command the Cavalry Division of the Army of Invasion. 

‘*T feel as though I had been away on a three weeks’ fur- 
lough, and had but just come back to my own colors.’’ He 
followed with longing eyes, as far as he could see it, the smart 
troop of the old familiar number, until at last it disappeared 
from view in the pine forest. Then, putting his arms upon 
his son’s shoulder, he said: ‘‘ It’s only when I look at Joe, 
and see his shoulder-straps, that I can realize that thirty- 
seven years and four months have passed since I followed 
that guidon—as I thought, and have often feared, for the last 
time.’’ It was in this way that General Wheeler took com- 
mand of his division, and the tragedy in his life, which the 
war between the States had occasioned, was repaired’ as 
nearly as the tragedies of life ever can be. 

These were indeed days when we were oppressed by many 
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grave doubts and uncertainties, and the special correspondent 
who hoped to become the historian of the war had to walk 
circumspectly. Writers and artists of every description had 
assembled in great numbers at Tampa, and never in the wild- 
est of the dreams we induged in, during the noontide hours 
upon the rockers on the broad verandas of the hotel, did we 
imagine for one moment that the commanding general of the 
army would take this corps of volunteer historians au grand 
complet, and leave behind him the medical supplies and the 
ambulances, and sundry other necessary stores, which, had 
they been taken, would have helped to make the expedition 
better worth describing. It was noticeable at an early day 
that in selecting the correspondents there were influences at 
work other than an examination into the professional stand- 
ing of the writer or the artist in question, or an inquiry into his 
previous knowledge of the language and actual experience of 
the conditions in Cuba, which, in view of the lack of knowl- 
edge upon both these points among the great majority of the 
officers, might with advantage have been taken into consid- 
eration. It became apparent that at the last moment the 
commanding general would have a decisive influence in say- 
ing who was to go and who should stay behind, and it was 
but the part of wisdom to stand well with the commanding 
general and keep in his good graces, as far as one could, 
without sacrifice of professional dignity or failing in the 
higher duties of telling and portraying the things that came 
under our observation as they were. 

It became incumbent upon us to pay a certain amount of 
dignified court to the commanding general, to lead him on, 
without making any revelations of a too indelicate character, 
to where he could see how very advantageous it would be, and 
how helpful to the success of the army and the proper pres- 
entation of its achievements in history and before posterity, 
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to have So-and-So, your artist, and of course yourself, ac- 
company the expedition. Of course, if there was plenty of 
room, X, Y, and Z might also be taken; but you know how 
many cares weigh upon the general, and at some apparent 
sacrifice of modesty on your part you feel called upon to say 
that once transportation is furnished to your artist and to 
yourself, his pencil and your pen would suffice to secure for 
the story of the campaign its proper place in the temple of 
history. 

This line of policy would not have been difficult to pursue 
if we had only known, not only who was to be the general 
commanding the expedition, but who actually was in com- 
mand of the corps in Tampa. We cannot be accused of a 
want of proper diligence or of a display of less than average 
intelligence in the matter, when I say that, for two days of 
utter disorganization at least, this question stumped the War 
Department officials, notwithstanding the fact that their 
Jove-like grasp of things was apparently as strong as ever, 
and even more so now that they were adroitly assisted by the 
various Boards of Strategy sitting up o’ nights in Washing- 
ton. Naturally, when the question as to who was in com- 
mand of the corps perplexed such abnormal intelligences as 
these, it is not for a moment to be expected that we should 
be able to make the question quite plain; so the reader must 
bear with me while I attempt to describe the embarrassment 
into which, at this juncture, the general officers at Tampa, 
and the Secretary of War, in Washington, fell. While the 
incident certainly had a humorous side, it caused the war 
correspondents and the “‘ war artists’’ many tragic moments 
of despair. 

In the beginning of time in Tampa, for so it seemed, though 
it was only three weeks before by the calendar and the clock, 
General Wade was in command; and as he was not only an 
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excellent officer but an Ohio man, the best authorities 
agreed that, if an expedition sailed to Cuba during the sum- 
mer at all, he would be designated to command it. Then, 
one warm day, General Shafter appeared upon the veranda, 
coming from the Pacific Slope, with the white dust of the 
alkali plains still upon his blue coat. He superseded General 
Wade, because he ranked him in the grade of brigadier-gen- 
eral in the regular army. A few days later the names of both 
these officers were sent to the Senate by the President for 
promotion to major-generalships in the volunteer army; and 
as Shafter was nominated first, it was thought that, of course, 
he remained the ranking officer of the corps. So thought the 
War Department, though it apparently had very little time to 
think at this juncture; and so did everyone else, including 
General Wade, for a number of days—in fact, until a very 
wise and learned person, excavating in the mass of statutes 
and enactments of Congress bearing upon military appoint- 
ments, ascertained, to the astonishment not only of laymen 
but even of the illuminated, that the seniority of major- 
generals was not derived from the order in which the Presi- 
dent nominated them, nor yet depended upon the date of 
their entrance into the regular army, but is to be calculated 
upon a basis of the length of time they have served in the 
regular establishment, plus their service with the volunteers. 
It resulted from this calculation that Wade was Shafter’s 
ranking officer, with three days to spare. Of course, this dis- 
covery came with all the surprising force of a bolt out of the 
blue, or a bombshell from a toy cannon. Both the major- 
generals retired to their apartments, naturally not a little 
angry that they should, each in his turn, have been placed in 
such a ridiculous position by an obsolete statute ; and for forty- 
eight hours, as there was no one in command at all, the corps 
did as best it might without an official head. Both generals 
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maintained an attitude of dignified reserve, and took their 
meals in private dining-rooms. Finally, precedent being 
precedent, and red tape insuperable as it is, General Wade, 
on the strength of the rediscovered statute, emerged radi- 
antly from his private apartments, held crowded audiences in 
the public parlors, and, it is said, gave his new subordinate, 
General Shafter, some pretty sharp orders, which was, per- 
haps, a natural ebullition of human nature on the part of 
a man who, unawares as it were, had been for some days 
taking his orders from a junior. 

For twenty-four hours the authorities in Washington were 
beside themselves. Was there ever such a dilemma? As 
General Shafter was slated for the command, the only thing 
that could be done was to decoy General Wade away from 
Tampa by giving him the command of a corps in Chicka- 
mauga; so one night General Wade and his aides vanished 
into thin air, and General Shafter entered upon supreme 
command. But before the atmosphere cleared—indeed, when 
it was most dark and lowering—the situation, already so full 
of perplexity, was complicated by the arrival on the scene 
of a third major-general in the person of Fitzhugh Lee, now 
decked out in the twin golden stars of a major-general upon 
his shoulder-straps and a gold cord about his cavalry hat, 
which certainly maintained a decidedly rakish and rebel tilt 
to the left; and it was rumored that neither General Wade 
nor yet General Shafter was to command—that they were 
both to be sacrificed upon the altar of a reunited country, 
and that General Lee was to take Uncle Sam’s troops to 
Cuba. 

How we lived through this, the most trying day of the 
campaign, as I now look back upon it, passes my comprehen- 
sion. All day long we had three major-generals strolling up 
and down the veranda, each of whom, according to the state- 
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ments of his personal friends and of his staff, was the officer 
designated to lead the army to Cuba. Difficult as the day 
was to live through, for even the most expert and diplomatic 
camp follower, the evening that followed close upon it was 
still more beset with perplexing difficulties. After dinner 
the three major-generals, who greeted each other with the 
effusive cordiality of men who love each other not, came out 
into the great saloon-corridor, in which we had already spent 
so many hours of anxious expectancy, and each general en- 
sconced himself in a corner and there proceeded to hold a cir- 
cle. Confronted now by this three-horned dilemma, many of 
the correspondents—those who were perhaps wisest in their 
day and generation—fled the hotel to the camp at Tampa 
Heights, and there lived in seclusion until all the wires had 
been pulled, and the authorities in Washington finally made 
up their minds who was to command the army and who was 
to select the correspondents and the artists to celebrate the 
campaign. 

When such of the correspondents as knew a soldier from a 
recruit, and could appreciate the difference between a crowd 
of men with arms and an army, awakened to the condition of 
affairs in Tampa, where not only was the “‘ last button not on 
the last gaiter,’’ but there were no gaiters or even cavalry 
leggings obtainable, they acted as was to be expected under 
the pressure of this important discovery in many and various 
ways. However differently they acted, there never was any 
reason to doubt but that their actions were equally inspired 
by the same conscientious motives. Some announced to the 
world the actual status of affairs as they thought they saw it, 
and intimated that the army was in no condition to enter 
upon a campaign—that the blind were leading the blind to 
their destruction. The War Department passes of these cor- 
respondents were revoked, and they left the army. 
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Speaking generally, and without reference to the specific 


‘ 


statements or ‘‘revelations’’ which were made, these pic- 
tures of the condition of the army were all substantially cor- 
rect. To use a mild expression, however, their publication 
at this moment, which gave such substantial comfort and 
assistance to Spain, was most inexpedient. The only justi- 
fication for such publications could have been furnished the 
War Department, and the responsible officers of the corps 
were neglecting what yet lay in their power to do, to make 
good those things which were so undeniably lacking in the 
equipment and the preparation of the expedition. But not 
an iota of evidence could then or now be brought to bear to 
show that such was the case. 

The army was simply disorganized by the working of a 
system which the very officers who were now called upon to 
enforce it had time and again endeavored to modernize and 
bring abreast of the times. And the army bills, which the 
papers and the political demagogues had combated and de- 
feated, had been drawn up with a view to preventing the 
occurrence of such a disgraceful spectacle, which these same 
papers and demagogues now described in such graphic terms 
and with such indignation, but, of course, without assigning 
the blame where it belonged—at their own doors. 

We were not prepared to sail for Santiago, except in the 
sense that every man in the corps realized fully the danger 
of the expedition, and was ready and willing to wager his life 
upon its success. More perhaps than anyone with the corps, 
I had observed the Spanish Army both in Cuba and in the 
Peninsula. Only a year before, in the spring of 1897, I had 
seen the ¢/ite of the Spanish Army in Cuba assemble in Santa 
Clara, to be led for the last time by Weyler against Gomez, 
who was encamped upon the slopes of the Sancti Spiritus 


Mountains, and I saw them return unsuccessful, though 
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they were forty against two thousand. Badly prepared and 
equipped as I knew them to be as soldiers, the men of the 
Fifth Corps were superior to any I had ever been thrown with, 
and I felt confident they would prove equal to any military 
emergency they might be called upon to meet. I for one was 
quite willing to cast in my lot with theirs, and share some of 
their hardships and privations, which would in the end, I felt 
assured, be crowned and justified by complete success. 


Chase Die Ly 
THE ARMY AT SEA 


PRACTICALLY the embarkation was complete upon the 
evening of July 7th, but we did not expect to start until 
the morning of the oth. The dreary hotel corridors were 
crowded with the anxious, expectant faces of those who were 
to go and of those who were to remain behind. The elec- 
tric lights were growing feeble, and the crowds in the rotunda 
were thinning out, when suddenly an aide came rushing up to 
General Miles and General Shafter, as they sat together. He 
informed them with bated breath that a hurry call had come 
from Washington, announcing that the President was wait- 
ing at the other end of the line to communicate with them 
directly from the White House. This telegraphic conference 
lasted for fully half an hour. Those who had gone to bed 
were awakened, and our little world was soon upon the tiptoe 
of excitement. General Miles and General Shafter sat upon 
the three-legged stools with the operators in the dingy tele- 
graph office, looking very wise and serious and hot. When 
the conference was over, it became known that peremptory 
orders had been received direct from the President, and that, 
if possible, the expedition would sail at daybreak. 

There were amusing scenes that night upon the road be- 
tween Tampa and the port. In such a crisis as this, there 
was no one so foolish as to place any confidence in the rail- 
way that ran between the two places. By dawn, in army 
wagons, muleback, and on foot, we reached the long dock 
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and went out to our respective transports, where, crowded 
like sardines and almost suffocated by the prevailing heat, 
the soldiers were watching and waiting for the start, and 
cheering to the echo every indication of an early departure. 
General Shafter came on board about sunrise, and shortly 
afterward General Miles came to bid the general officers 
good-by. Then, when willing hands were on the anchor 


o, and all were 


chains of the ships that were lying in the offing, 


ready to cast off those that still remained at the dock, some- 
thing happened—the word to cast off did not come. The 
great activity subsided, and again we all entered into a 
trance-like sleep. 

It transpired in the afternoon that as he came on board 
General Shafter had received an order from Washington not 
to sail until further notice. The reason of this sudden change 
he knew no more of than did the stevedores, until a few hours 
later. In the afternoon the gunboats which lay off the quay 
were seen to be getting up steam with the greatest possible 
speed. Soon they disappeared down the bay, enveloped in 
the clouds of black smoke that rolled up out of their funnels. 
All manner of rumors were soon afloat, principally efforts of 
jaded imaginations, to account for this complete and sudden 
change of plan. It was announced that the Spanish destroy- 
ers were endeavoring to enter the channel, and that all the 
available naval force had been despatched to defend those of 
the transports that had already put to sea. Artillerymen 
were seen tying down with cables and great weights the field 
pieces which some days before had been placed upon the end 
of the pier, and there were noticeable other preparations 
which clearly indicated that a descent of Spanish vessels 
upon our military base was regarded by the authorities as 
not beyond the realm of possibilities. The next morning the 


indomitable “‘ Gussie’’ and three or four other transports, 
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which had been sent ahead, came steaming back into the 
basin under the convoy of the gunboats, and now gradually 
the truth filtered out. General Shafter had been informed 
that Spanish war vessels had been seen in the Old Bahama 
Channel, and he was instructed not to sail with the expedi- 
tion until these vessels had been destroyed, or in some way 
accounted for. Slowly the transports were brought up to 
the dock again, and the animals unloaded; and so another 
series of interminable delays and postponements began. 

For many days again the long slip at Tampa was thronged 
with soldiers, and piled up with munitions of war, and 
crowded with women who clung to their husbands, their 
sweethearts, and brothers, and with brawny and irascible 
stevedores who, after trying many ways of getting the guns 
of the siege-train on board with mule and man, steam and 
electric power, and proving all alike unavailing, got them on 
board at last apparently by the power of anathema. 

Dolly looked so pretty and brave in her regulation cam- 
paign hat and her white lawn dress. When her cavalry cap- 
tain came marching down at the head of his gallant troop, 
proud as a peacock, and with more right than ever a peacock 
had to be proud, it seemed to me, she stood out on the pier. 
Answering one after another to their names, the troopers 
stepped across the gang-plank, and disappeared from view 
into the cavernous depths of the dirty transport.* Only her 
captain remained for their formal leave-taking. The last 
moment had come. ‘‘ You must not cry,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
must try and make a man of me, as you promised to do, 
and I will dodge all the bullets I can see, as I promised 
you I would; and then we must look upon the brighter side. 
Think, Dolly, won’t it be great? I may bring you back’an 
eagle, and, perhaps, guzen sabe? as we used to say at Fort 


* See Appendix, Note E. 
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Apache, I may come back to you with a star upon my shoul- 
der-strap; for you know there are a lot of the gray-headed 
boys who will have to drop out, poor fellows, before the 
Spaniards fire even a shot.’? And Dolly smiled a little 
through her tears; for she was a woman, and would like to be 
the colonel’s colonel, and not have to move out of her cosey 
quarters and make room for the fat wife of every captain 
who by some chance had a few months more service to his 


>? 


credit than did her “‘ handsome sabre ’’—and so he was gone. 
As Dolly turned away, a freight-car came rolling slowly down 
the slip, with huge crates of coffins loaded up upon it, smell- 
ing with the fresh varnish and glistening in the sunlight. It 
was little she thought of eagles, or of stars upon the shoulder- 
straps now, or the little setbacks that the wife of a subaltern 
has to suffer; and the life she had lived at Morave, forty 
miles from water, where the wind-storms and the alkali dust 
whirled, and the sun beat down like living flame, and where 
they were all alone except for an occasional horse-thief—it 
seemed, now that she had lost it, a paradise indeed; and she 
laughed, and cried too, over the promise she had made him 
give, to dodge all the bullets that he could see, knowing all 
the time that he would break it. Ah, yes, she knew he 
would ride under fire as straight as he did upon parade, and 
even in the noonday heat that beat upon the quay her heart 
grew cold. 

Finally, on the morning of Tuesday, June 14th, the last 
’ carrying General Shafter and the 
headquarters staff and the First Infantry, sailed. Our many 
false starts had palled upon those who had come to see the 
expedition off; so that, when at last the assembly was sounded, 


bringing back the few stragglers on board, there were only a 


ship, the ‘‘ Seguranga,’ 


few bumboat women to see us off. They gave a feeble cheer, 
and waved their bandana handkerchiefs; but even they were 
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playing parts, and had their doubts of the genuineness of our 
purpose, and Aunt Hannah shouted: ‘‘I’ll have your nice, 
cold lemonade ready for you to-morrow morning, all de 
same.’’ We frequently thought of Aunt Hannah and her 
ice-cold lemonade during the campaign. When we reached 
the rendezvous inside of Egmont Key, about one o’clock, all 
the other transports were anchored there in a sociable circle, 
like a lot of ducks. About three o’clock the little ‘‘ Wasp ”’ 
came close alongside, and an officer on deck shouted through 
the megaphone, “‘ Is General Shafter ready to start?’’ ‘‘Aye, 
ready.”’ 

Then in single file, presenting an almost interminable line, 
the thirty-six transports steamed out past the buoy into the 
open sea.* Here they fell into three columns of twelve ships 


>”? ? 


each, with the ‘‘ Annapolis,’ ‘‘ Helena,’ and ‘‘ Castine’’ 
leading the way. There were no incidents at the start; only 
the Rough Riders on board the ‘‘ Yucatan’’ were in such 
haste, and pulled so energetically at their anchor, that the 
crew had to play the hose upon the hawser ropes to keep 
them from setting their ship on fire. 

Saturday, June 18th.—Early in the morning we came up 
with the “‘ Indiana.’’ When only two hundred yards away, 
she dressed ship in honor of the commanding general. We 
answered by dipping our colors. About four o’clock we are 
off the Saddles of Gibara. The scenery of the coast is beau- 
tiful, but the “‘ Gussie’’ wants water for her mules, and the 
“ Olivette ’ tries to’ water her at sea. We proceed very 
slowly all during the afternoon, and the long lines of trans- 
ports come closer together in bunches, evidently in obedience 
to orders; for if there are Spanish troops afloat, as reported, 
here it is that they will attempt to intercept us. We hope 
to make Cape Maisi early in the morning, and then on to 


* See Appendix, Note F. 
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Matthewtown, the most easterly of the English Bahamas, 
where we are scheduled to arrive at noon. Here we expect 
definite information; perhaps a despatch-boat from Samp- 
son. And here we will receive the definite orders which are 
to decide whether we are bound for Puerto Rico or for Santi- 
ago. This excursion to Matthewtown will cause considerable 
delay, as it lies forty miles off our course. 

Sunday, June 19oth.—The great fleet is advancing so slowly 
that at times it seems to be simply floating with the tide. 
Early in the morning we raced ahead on the ‘‘ Seguranga,’’ 
and a long consultation took place between the general and 
the captain of the ‘‘ Indiana.’’ By wig-wagging we learn that 
there are many men ill with typhoid fever on board the 
‘‘ Saratoga’’ and several other vessels. The sea is filled with 
dead horses thrown overboard from the transports ahead of 
us. Evidently the plan pursued of loading the horses into 
the stifling holds of the ships a week before sailing is not 
proving a very great success. About noon we make out the 
dim, misty outline of Cape Maisi; we spend the afternoon 
in rounding the cape, going at about three knots an hour. 
At one time some on board saw the blue mountains of 
Hayti to the eastward, but they were more far-sighted than 
I. About six o’clock we straighten out upon a due westerly 
course and creep very slowly along the coast. It is now said 
that we are to drop into Guantanamo Bay and, after consult- 
ing with the admiral, prepare for landing. Our march will be 
along the Daiquiri road, and it is thought that the Spaniards 
will intrench themselves and fight at Guasima and Sevilla. 

Monday, June 20th.—The lumpy gray ocean covered with 
white caps has died away and become the soft emerald and 
turquoise sea that takes its color from the coral reefs. Off 
Guantanamo a navy tug brought out word that all was well 


with the marines who are besieged at Caimanera. Here 
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Captain Chadwick of the ‘‘ New York,’’ chief of Admiral 
Sampson’s staff, came on board and was closeted with the 
general for several hours. In the mean time we were steam- 
ing slowly along. The coast-line has become very beautiful. 
The mountains and the hills, which are green from the recent 
rains, and the silver streams leaping down into the sea, all 
make me think at times that it is not Cuba, but Japan, we 
are approaching. Then out of the sea there rose in front of 
us a few black sticks, some thick and round, some slight and 
straight. As we steam on, the sticks develop into the ships 
of the American fleet, which is keeping guard off the Morro, 
with the Spanish fleet bottled up inside. The ‘‘ New York,”’ 
the admiral’s flagship, steamed out a little way to meet us, 
and the admiral came aboard in his launch, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Staunton. The flagship dressed ship, and the 
First Foot, the regiment on board, was drawn up in line and 
presented arms, while the trumpeters sounded the assembly. 

The admiral and his aides stayed to luncheon, and gave the 
general all the latest information as to the situation. There 
was some talk of General Garcia coming aboard, and we were 
all very anxious to see him. Then it was said, however, that 
he was not ‘coming; “‘ gue wd se marea mucho,’’ that he gets 
very sea-sick, and would not come. He had called upon 
Admiral Sampson once, but owing to his infirmity now 
begged to be excused. 

It was pleasant indeed to think that the ten days of 
almost unbearable monotony which we spent on the crowded 
transport, with not an incident to divert ‘the mind from the 
dead horses floating about in the opalescent seas, and the 
constant wig-wagging from the other ships, with their sad 
stories of want of water and the spread of typhoid fever, were 
now nearing an end. It was pleasant to see the pleasant re- 
lations that immediately sprang up between Admiral Samp- 
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son and his staff and all the officers of the headquarters staff 
on board. It was not quite expected, and was all the more 
welcome on this account. Naval officers, without any appre- 
ciation of the obsolete system upon which our army was or- 
ganized, had criticised very sharply some of the incidents of 
the mobilization at Tampa; and there were army officers 
who had been small enough to retaliate in kind. When the 
whole fleet was stopped by the telegram announcing that 
three or four Spanish vessels had been seen in the Old Bahama 
Channel, it was very amusing to notice the effect which this 
piece of news, volunteered by the navy, had upon the minds 
of some of the younger and more thoughtless officers. They 
were quite sure, and said so openly, that this Spanish fleet 
lying in wait for the transports was a phantom fleet, and that 
the admiral wished to delay the arrival of the army until he 
should have taken Santiago without our aid. The meeting 
between Sampson and Shafter, however, led to a better feel- 
ing, and while there subsequently took place some pretty 
sharp correspondence between the commanding general and 
the admiral of the fleet, on the whole the rank and file of 
both services came to entertain a better feeling for each 
other, and were welded together as they never had been 
before in recent years, by the common dangers and the 
victory in which the campaign both on land and upon the 
sea resulted. 

About three o’clock General Shafter started toward the 
shore with Admiral Sampson in a navy launch to visit Gen- 
eral Garcia. We followed in an army boat rowed by the men 
of the First Foot, survivors of the ‘‘ Gussie’’ expedition. 
After a long pull toward the shore, which was not as near as 
it had seemed to be, we ran into a little cove where the royal 
pines grew along the narrow shingle beach; behind, the hills 


rose in quick succession, one after the other, and seemed to 
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GOING TO MEET GENERAL GARCIA 
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be covered with a trellis of vines. Here upon the beach we 
saw about twenty Cuban officers on horseback and about a 
hundred foot-soldiers, and a number of women and children— 
pacificos—who were waiting to see the American general dis- 
embark upon Cuban soil. When the boat grounded, about 
fifty feet away from the beach, they cheered wildly for the 
American general and the army. Seeing that the boat could 
get no nearer, they rushed into the water up to their necks, 
and grabbing the general, who, it is said, weighs three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, landed him high and dry on the 
beach. From here we could see better than we had been 
able to do at sea the mountain trail by which it was evidently 
expected that the general should journey on his visit to the 
Cuban camp. It was not altogether a pleasing prospect, even 
for those who did not carry the general’s weight. Even the 
Cubans were quite disconcerted at the problem presented. 
They would look now at the trail and now at the general, 
and then take counsel among themselves how the difficulty 
should be overcome. Finally, alittle mule was produced. ‘* He 
is very small,’’ admitted the commandante who had come to 
meet the general, ‘‘ but ¢zexe mucho corazon—he is very little, 
yet he has a stout heart.’’ He certainly had. He disap- 
peared quite from view as the general was placed triumph- 
antly upon his back. One of the Cubans said that he walked 
with his knees bent. I think he did. But gradually the gen- 
eral went up the mountain, and had it not been for sundry 
screams of dissatisfaction from the mule, who had quite dis- 
appeared from view, no one could have told how it was that 
the general was advancing. Foraquarter of a mile we pursued 
this steep and winding path up the mountain-side, until we 
came to a little plateau, where we found the road lirted 
with thin and emaciated Cuban soldiers, who presented arms 
as the general appeared. The buglers at the head of the col- 
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umn sounded a loud blast, which went echoing through the 
reverberating hills. Then the soldiers and the pacificos burst 
out into wild cheers for the General Americano, while some 
wept, and trembled with delight as they saw that at last 
the day of deliverance had dawned. We kept on for about 
half a mile farther along the road, that was picketed with 
soldiers, till we came to the foot of the steep hill. Upon 
the crown of this hill, which looked like an old Indian 
mound, we could see a still larger body of Cuban troops 
drawn up at attention; and the moment we appeared in sight 
coming along the trail, about a dozen officers, with the silver 
stars glistening upon their wide-brimmed sombreros, came 
dashing down the defile to welcome the general. In the party 
were Rabi, Lora, and Demetrio Castillo, a brother of General 
Joaquin Castillo, who had accompanied us down from Tampa. 
General Shafter was very affable and kind; he had been 
touched to the heart by the sight of the ragged and starving 
soldiers through whose lines he passed; he had many kindly 
and pleasant words to say to all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and so the Cubans found him szsmpatzco. 

We returned to our ship just before a long-threatening 
squall broke. After it had passed over, many saw for the first 


time that interesting phenomenon of these seas—a waterspout. 
As it formed, the column of water reaching from the sea to the 
clouds grew steadily thicker and thicker, while the sea at its 
base foamed and bubbled, showing how tremendous was the 
force that was drawing water out of the ocean into the clouds. 
The column finally became very heavy, and as it began to move 
over the water toward us, for fear that the burst when it came 
might damage the transports the battleship ‘‘ Indiana’’ fired 
half a dozen shots at it, and the last one, penetrating the col- 
umn of water, smashed it. The shot took effect near the sea 


level, and the water in the column for about fifteen feet above 
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the waves dropped back into the sea. But it was remarkable 
to watch how the rest of the column was drawn up slowly but 
steadily into the clouds. It all doubtless came down upon 
us an hour or two later in a sharp rain. Then the great fleet 
of transports kept circling about for several hours, displaying 
signals which showed they wanted food and water and had 
many sick on board, and at last signals were displayed from 
our ship calling all the general officers on board for a council 
of war. 

In this council the following plan for the ensuing day, Wed- 
nesday the 22d, was discussed and agreed upon: General D. 
Castillo moves early in the morning to take up such positions 
as will enable him to intercept a retreat of the Spanish garri- 
sons at Daiquiri and the other posts which they hold, when 
they attempt to withdraw before our advance; Rabi, at the 
same time, is to make a demonstration against the forts behind 
Cabafias to the west of Santiago while the navy bombards 
them from the sea. This is, of course, to distract the atten- 
tion of the Spaniards from our real points of disembarkation 
to the east of Santiago. It is decided that the real landing shall 
be made at Daiquiri. Once landed there, the troops are to 
push onward and advance as far as possible before nightfall. 
It is evident now that the question as to where we ought to land 
has become greatly simplified. We can no longer let strategic 
reasons exert great weight upon the decision. With the 
scarcity of water that prevails throughout the fleet, the land- 
ing must be made immediately, and we should land at a place 
where there is water and where there is the least likelihood of 
the Spaniards opposing our disembarkation. Later, a squall 
came up, and with it the promise of a-hurricane, though it 
is still very early in the season for hurricanes. Before the 
strange, blue squall was upon us, the orders were wig-wagged 


to all the vessels that in case of distress, and in case the fleet 
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was dispersed, to rendezvous in Guantanamo Bay. However, 
the great wind died away and the sea soon subsided, and all 
night long we sailed under easy steam in a circle that 
extended from Cabafias, on the west of Santiago, to Dai- 
quiri, on the east; and the Spaniards who were watching us 
from the shore must have thought that all the shipping in 
the world had been conscripted into Uncle Sam’s armada. 
On the mountains behind the coast great fires rose out of the 
darkness; the insurgents were signalling our arrival from 
mountain peak to mountain peak, and in the morning the 
news was known all over the Province of Santiago de Cuba. 

All night long we kept steaming in a circle from Cabafias 
to Daiquiri. We ran in on one of these trips very close to 
the Morro.* The fleet was some distance out, but one of 
our battleships lay with her guns levelled and unlocked, and 
with a searchlight of tremendous power thrown upon the 
narrow channel through which the Spanish ships must one 
day come. In the bright starlight it was indeed a pretty 
picture. We passed the night on deck, as the heat below 
was simply stifling. Suddenly about half-past two in the 
morning fires broke out all along the shore. At first we 


* Very many and various are the definitions given to the word Morro, the 
name applied to the ancient crenellated fortresses which defend the entrance to the 
harbors of Havana and Santiago de Cuba. By some we are told that Morro has 
some references to, and is a survival of the Moorish wars. Others say it simply 
means a dark place, and call attention to the fact that Spaniards sometimes call a 
dark bay horse a ‘‘cavallo morro.” Other equally learned Spaniards say that 
Morro means anything that is round, and call attention to the fact that both these 
fortresses are rounded in their contour, or so they appear to one approaching 
from the sea. Having become interested in reaching a solution of the question, 
I wrote to Spain and consulted several prominent etymologists and university 
professors there, with whom I had enjoyed pleasant relations during my residence 
in Madrid. They tell me that Morro is an old Spanish word, now almost fallen 
into disuse, but still understood by shepherds, meaning the muzzle or the snout 
of a sheep. In their opinion the expression ‘‘ Morro Castle” was formerly 
applied to any fortress erected upon a promontory in the sea, with a ridge down 
the middle, as is found upon the snout of a sheep. The reader can take his 
choice of these definitions, 
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thought the Spaniards were signalling; it soon became ap- 
parent, however, that they had set fire to the little town and 
were withdrawing. We were disappointed, but not surprised, 
to find when morning came that nothing was ready for the 
disembarkation. Several of the transports having on board 
troops of Lawton’s division, which was to land first, lay far 
out in the offing, and one of them, I think it was the 
‘“ Knickerbocker,’” was nowhere to be seen. 

The fires grew apace, and the shore and the background 
of dark mountains rising behind Daiquiri were plain to view 
long before the dawn came. It was nearly eight o’clock, 
however, before the men shoved off and started through the 
heavy seas that were rolling toward the beach. They had 
been crowded into the crazy boats belonging to their respec- 
tive transports, and into the great capsizable boats of the 
‘* St. Louis,’’ which were covered with canvas aprons to keep 
out the spray. Many of the boats, and certainly the most 
fortunate, were towed toward the shore in long strings by the 
navy launches, with saucy one-pounders mounted in their 
bows. Suddenly about half-past nine the bombardment be- 
eancinswhich) the" Vixen;’* ~ Wasp,’ “ Hornet,*’) “ Scor- 
pion,’’ and ‘‘ New Orleans’”’ played the most noisy parts. 

It was certainly a very fine spectacle, and when you viewed 
it from a purely artistic standpoint, it should not have been 
omitted. The bombardment was down on the programme, 
and had it not been carried out in full, we, the spectators, 
would have felt indignant at being defrauded of our rights; 
for we had spent ten days upon the crowded transports, 
always feverish and at times baking, and we all felt that we 
had the right to some fireworks, and the fact that the Span- 
iards had deserted Daiquiri was no reason why we should not 
bombard it. Of course the feelings of the Jackies, and the 
captains of the guns, who had been waiting so long for this 
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rare opportunity of showing off their smart gunnery before 
an expectant army, had also to be taken into consideration. 
So the navy sailed in, and pounded the life out of the de- 
serted blockhouses, and bombarded the place in regular 
apple-pie order, everybody ignoring the fact that the Span- 
iards had played us the scurvy trick of deserting the place 
some hours before, after consigning the houses and the rail- 
road property to the flames. Just, however, as we were set- 
tling down to the full enjoyment of the unusual scene, the 
Cuban army appeared above the cliff behind the town, wav- 
ing the Cuban flag, and wildly gesticulating in their efforts to 
make known the fact that both the town and its environs had 
been deserted by the Spaniards, and that they were now in 
complete possession. It was the only false note in the other- 
wise perfectly harmonious bombardment. For me, I confess, 
it completely destroyed the illusion, and for any particular 
enjoyment of the scene, 1 might just as well have been at 
Coney Island watching the burning of Troy, of Rome, or any 
other old town. Indeed, I felt, for the first time, a certain 
disappointment in regard to the Cubans, and I could not keep 
from asking myself, ‘‘ Can we really rely upon the co-operation 
of these people in the future operations of the campaign ?”’ 
The army of General Castillo was stationed where we now 
saw them, with unwilling eyes, by appointment, and where it 
had been agreed they should appear at the meeting between 
Generals Shafter and Garcia at Aserraderos, only they had 
come a little too soon, or we had come a little too late. 
However, with considerable alacrity they accepted the by no 
means pleasant rdle which now devolved upon them. | Seeing 
that the navy was bent upon the bombardment, just as 
though the Spaniards were there, the Cubans threw them- 
selves down on the ground behind the cliff and lay there, and 


very close to it, too, until the bombardment was over. For- 
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tunately only two of them were seriously wounded; yet they 
grumbled, and even came near making a formal complaint 
to Washington of the treatment to which they had been 
exposed, though all military critics present, both native and 
foreign, agreed that they had never seen such a thorough and 
finished, if unnecessary bombardment, carried out with quite 
such an insignificant loss of life. There is only one other 
criticism which I feel called upon to make, though I yield to 
no one in my admiration for the general display of fireworks. 
When the navy decided upon the bombardment, with or 
without Spaniards, they might at least have notified the 
army that an orthodox bombardment would take at least 
two hours, so that our poor dough-boys might have been 
spared the pain and the humiliation of floating about during 
this time through the unruly surf in the throes of sea-sick- 
ness. But it seems to be part of the inhuman nature of the 
Jacky to enjoy and seek to prolong the sufferings of the land- 
lubber at sea. 

The bombardment subsided in about half an hour, and the 
landing parties pushed their way boldly through the smoke 
to the shore. When at last the clouds of smoke were blown 
away, we saw the soldiers swarming out upon the great iron 
pier, and soon we saw two flags planted upon the beach, one 
by a soldier, the other by a sailor. The eager little cruisers 
lying close inshore would now and again send a few shots at 
the ‘‘ retreating’’ Spaniards, but finally even these efforts no 
longer fastened the attention, and at eleven o’clock Daiquiri 
was in our possession, and there was no longer any reason to 
deny it. By sunset the flag was run up over the blockhouse 
on the mountain peak to the right of the town, and the navy 
fired a salute to the army now once again on shore. Six 
thousand men and quite a number of mules and horses were 
landed this afternoon. As the darkness came on, I saw a 
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wonderful illustration of the value of discipline. The horses 
and mules were thrown out of the vessels most rudely, and 
in the natural confusion of their ideas which resulted, many 
of our four-footed allies put right out to sea and swam for 
dear life. Soldiers and sailors pursued them in boats, and 
some were brought back and some were drowned. A num- 
ber swam with the current sweeping down the coast, and were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. Just as the sun was setting, a 
whole squad of cavalry horses, mules, and some horses of in- 
fantry officers, driven to desperation by the confusion and the 
relentless pursuit of the soldiers in the open boats, were mak- 
ing directly for the rocky shore to the west of the beach, 
where so many horses had already been drowned. An intel- 
ligent bugler on shore, seeing their danger, sounded upon his 
bugle the order “‘ right wheel,’’ and the cavalry horses, that 
a few moments before were snorting with terror, came around 
to the right and made for the beach like ships answering their 
helms. The mules and the infantry horses kept on to the 
left, and were drowned. There were times indeed, during 
the days of disembarkation, when I thought it a pity that all 
our officers and men did not show the intelligence and the 
good results of discipline as brilliantly as the cavalry horses 
had done.* 


* See Appendix, Note G. 

The manner in which the Fifth Corps was disembarked at Daiquiri and 
Siboney has been severely criticised, and I, for one, have always been inclined to 
admit the justice of many of these criticisms. Even when informed, as General 
Shafter was, by the Secretary of War himself, ‘‘ that time is the essence of the 
situation,” I cannot understand that he should accept the responsibility of sailing. 
without having secured a more suitable equipment for disembarking his troops 
and supplies. It has always seemed to me a case of where the more haste prom- 
ised the less speed. We have always been informed, and the public has believed, 
that the management of the disembarkation in the Puerto Rico campaign was 
simply superb ; that everything went off in good order and without delay. That 
such should have been the case has always seemed to me most natural. Our 
military efficiency should have been improved by the costly experience acquired 
in Eastern Cuba, and the two months that had passed should most certainly have 
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I have no wish to seem to detract either from the zeal or 
the ability of any officer, or of even a single soldier of the 
engineer battalion; but I see no better way in which the 
condition of this important branch of the army can be made 
known, a primary condition to reorganization, than by a plain 
statement of how the engineers failed completely to furnish 
that assistance which the army expected of them, and had 
the right to expect of them, during the campaign, and par- 
ticularly at this most important moment. As at present con- 
stituted, I do not believe that the corps can render effective 
service. I only wish I could, after depicting the general short- 
comings of the corps, state who was at fault and where the 
blame should be attached; but, acting conscientiously, I am 
not able to do so. 

The following are illustrations of the work of the Engineer 
Corps which came under my observation, and for the truth of 
which I can vouch. It seemed exceedingly strange, and, in 
fact, quite incomprehensible that when the moment of dis- 


embarkation came, when we needed the engineers most, if 


been utilized to put the army really upon a war footing, and equal to any demand 
that might be made upon it. A great many have overlooked these circumstances, 
and found in the bald statement of fact (at least what we all thought until now 
was fact) sufficient justification to conclude that the disembarkation of the army 
of Santiago was directed by very ignorant and incompetent men, while the 
troops sent to Puerto Rico benefited by the experience and executive ability of 
officers of quite a superior stripe indeed. These conclusions, which I think it is 
natural should have been made by so many, are quite upset by the statement (see 
New York Herald, November ist) of Major-General James H. Wilson before 
the Presidential Investigating Committee, ‘‘ that the disembarkation of the troops 
in Puerto Rico required eleven days, when it should have been accomplished in 
two. This, he said, was on account of not having steam launches, for which he 
asked in vain.” 

So did General Shafter ask in vain for steam launches, I am informed ; but 
when they were not forthcoming, I know that he landed his troops and sufficient 
provisions to allow of his men advancing, and upon the morning of the third day 
after landing to drive the Spanish forces behind their last line of defence. And 
it should be remembered, in comparing these achievements, that, unlike the 
army of Santiago, the expedition which was landed in Puerto Rico had nothing 
more serious to apprehend than a campaign of bouquets and banquets. 
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we needed them at all, to assist in the landing of our heavy 
stores from the transports floating about at will in the open 
roadstead, that the whole battalion should have been side- 
tracked and sent away upon an unimportant and, as it turned 
out, wholly unnecessary errand. Upon the eve of disembark- 
ing, the battalion received orders to proceed to Asseraderos, 
and make a pier by which the Cubans might embark upon 
the vessels which had been sent to transport them to the east 
side of Santiago. The Cubans did not wish this pier to be 
built, even at this time, when they had the very highest opin- 
ion of American engineering; but the construction of a pier 
was insisted upon, not for the benefit of our soldiers in land- 
ing at Siboney and Daiquiri, who really had dry clothes and 
heavy equipments to carry on shore, but for the benefit of 
the Cubans, who had simply to embark without food or am- 
munition, and with no clothes to speak of, and who, owing 
to their protracted sojourn in the long grass, would have con- 
fessedly been rather improved by a dip in the salt water. 
The engineers spent two days in building this unnecessary 
landing-stage at Asseraderos, where, owing to the protection 
of the promontory, the sea was as smooth as a millpond, and 
it was built with frequent reference to a book which I cannot 
recommend as a model compendium of pier-building. 

To the superficial observer the construction of this bridge 
seemed by no means a difficult task. Upon the banks of 
many of our inland rivers I have often seen two men, and 
perhaps a boy, engaged in building a landing-stage which 
looked every whit as stable as the construction of the engi- 
neers’ battalion, and it did not take anything like as much 
time, though, of course, the engineers had the advantage of 
working by the book. Under these directions, poles were 
driven down into the sand, two by two, about four feet apart 
and at a distance from each other of twenty feet, and the 
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beams were thrown across and the planking placed lengthwise. 
When completed, the pier over all was only about sixty feet 
long. The Cubans were very shy of the pier, which they 
had watched with considerable interest during the two days 
that were wasted in its construction. They were not much 
accustomed to bridges, of course, and it was perhaps natural 
that they should have had their misgivings about it. After 
considerable persuasion, however, they were induced to walk 
out upon it: the result showed their misgivings to be only 
too well founded. Upon the first trial the great bridge gave 
way, and precipitated fifty of our allies into the water, and 
the confidence of the Cubans in American engineering was 
gone—if not forever, for some time—and neither by threat 
nor cajolery could they be induced to tread upon the pier 
again. So the operation of embarking was completed and 
carried out in the end, as it might so well have been in the 
first place, by the Cubans wading out from the beach and 
getting into the rowboats, and so on board of the transports. 

The engineer battalion now returned to Siboney on board 
the ‘‘ Alamo,’’ and there were landed from this troopship for 
the first time 600 soldiers who had been detained on board, 
doubtless that they might benefit by an object lesson in prac- 
tical engineering. Though the disembarkation was now far 
advanced, and our greatest difficulties over, the engineers 
were set to work to build a proper landing-stage at Siboney, 
which had become the principal base of supplies. For forty- 
eight hours, by night and day, the engineer soldiers builded 
mightily. Working without ceasing in the glare of the sun, 
by the moonlight, and between times by the light of torches 
and lanterns, they could be seen joining the great girders, 
and wielding great sledge-hammers, driving the nails into’the 
beams firm and strong. Now and again I saw that they 
builded not blindly, but with reference to a book. I do not 
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think this was a good book. Had the engineers been with- 
out it, and had they but recalled, from the simple memories 
of their uncomplicated days, the sad experience of Robinson 
Crusoe when he built his first canoe, too heavy and too far 
away from the water to ever launch it, they would have been 
spared a great mortification and the army a great disappoint- 
ment. So precisely similar was the sad experience of the 
engineers with that of Robinson Crusoe and his first canoe, 
that there have been moments when I have felt inclined to 
charge them with plagiarism of Defoe’s touching incident; for 
the pier which they built heavy and strong, far up on the 
beach, one hundred yards from the tide line, when once it 
was completed, could not be budged an inch by man, horse, 
or mule power. At this juncture something of the superior 
air, not to say superciliousness, which seems a part of the 
make-up of the engineer soldier, deserted them. Even the 
passing teamster and the lounging camp-followers laughed at 
their plight and made a jest of their mishap. Fortunately, 
orders now came for the engineer battalion to start immo- 
diately for the front; and with two failures to their credit, 
they began the work of map and road making and reconnois- 
sance, upon which in my judgment they should have been 
engaged from the first day we came near to the scene of our 


future operations.* 
* See Appendix, Note H. 


CHAPPR EIA: 
THE SKIRMISH AT LA GUASIMA 


FROM the moment that the first soldier landed on Cuban 
soil there were not wanting evidences of a very natural, but 
none the less deplorable rivalry between the officers and men 
of the several divisions composing the army corps, for the 
honor of striking the first blow at the enemy. General Law- 
ton and the Second Division (Chaffee’s, Miles’s, and Lud- 
low’s brigades) were selected by the commanding general to 
lead the advance. Subsequent events prove that this de- 
cision was not accepted as final by the commander of at least 
one division of the army, and that steps were taken by him 
to reverse it in favor of his troops. 

In accordance with General Shafter’s programme, Lawton’s 
division was the first to disembark and begin the march to- 
ward Santiago from the Daiquiri base. The navy rendered 
valuable assistance to the army engaged in the entirely un- 
familiar task of disembarking troops upon a dangerous coast; 
and it was natural that the officers of the navy should show 
themselves particularly helpful in assisting the Rough Riders 
and Colonel Roosevelt, to whom was due, as they gratefully 
acknowledged, more than to any other man, the perfect state 
of preparation in which the navy was found to be upon the 
outbreak of hostilities. If they had known, as I knew from 
intimate personal knowledge, what a hard and uphill fight 
Colonel Roosevelt had waged in Washington against the so- 
called conservative element and the peace-at-any-price men 
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who last March were massing thick in the capital—a fight 
not to hasten war, which he deprecated as long as peace with 
honor was possible, but simply to send the fifty tons of am- 
munition which our Asiatic squadron required to place it 
upon a war footing, and which, thanks to Roosevelt, finally 
reached Commodore Dewey only twenty-four hours before 
he started upon his memorable voyage to Manila—I fear the 


,> 


enthusiastic ‘‘ Jackies’’ would have deserted their ships to 
help Roosevelt and his Rough Riders still further on their 
way. The gratitude which the navy felt toward Colonel 
Roosevelt for what they knew he had done resulted most 
naturally in the Rough Riders getting on dry land somewhat 
before their turn ; that is, with the first troops, and with a 
greater amount of baggage and equipments than any other 
regiment. The First and the Tenth U.S. Cavalry, which 
were brigaded with the Rough Riders, also profited by these 
special good offices of the navy. Once on shore, the Rough 
Riders did not allow the grass to grow under their feet, and 
on the evening of June 23d they encamped in a beautiful 
cocoanut grove a little to the north and east of Siboney and 
about nine miles west of Daiquiri. 

At this point reports were received from the Cuban scouts 
somewhat contradictory in detail, but in agreement on the 
important fact that a strong force of Spaniards had taken up 
their position at a place called La Guasima, or, more accu- 
rately, La Lomita de Sevilla (the ascent to the Sevilla plain), 
on the Santiago road, and about four miles beyond Siboney. 
It was reported that a force of Spaniards were engaged in 
strengthening earthworks and blockhouses that had been con- 
structed several months before, and that they were appar- 
ently preparing to here oppose our further advance toward 
Santiago. The advance guard of General Lawton’s division 
on the forenoon of June 23d had taken possession of Sibo- 
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ney and obtained reliable information as to the movements 
of the retreating Spanish column. There had also taken 
place a somewhat characteristic engagement between de- 
tachments of Cubans and the retreating Spaniards. The 
Cubans had captured two mules and lost them again, and 
the chief fractico, or scout, reported several muertos-muertos 
(“ really deads’’) and innumerable rastros de sangre, or traces 
of human blood, along the line of the Spanish retreat. In 
fact, it was an orthodox Spanish-Cuban battle. The three 
days’ travel rations which had been given Lawton’s men were 
now completely exhausted, and as provisions were being 
landed at Siboney during the evening and night of the 23d, 
the troops of this division were marched by regiments into 
Siboney to ration. It was not General Lawton’s intention 
to take the Spanish position by assault, but rather to make 
it untenable by a flank movement. This was not only the 
proper course to pursue, but in view of the general plan of 
the campaign which had been decided upon by the corps 
commander, it was the only course left open to him. 

In general terms, the plan of our advance upon Santiago, as 
had been agreed upon in a council of all the general officers, 
was as follows: Upon landing we should gain all the territory 
that was necessary to prevent the enemy from harassing the 
landing of other troops and provisions. For this purpose 
the possession of Siboney was regarded as alike indispensable 
and all-sufficient. The real advance of the second division, 
which was to lead and clear the way for the army beyond 
Siboney, was not to begin until the troops were practically 
all disembarked, and the whole army in a condition, both as 
regards their equipment and commissariat, to follow the re- 
treating enemy up, once an effective blow had been struck.* 


* The following official despatches, which have never been published, confirm 
the foregoing impressions, which I received on the spot, and show still more 
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It was desired that, once we became engaged, the army should 
never lose contact with the retreating enemy, and it was 
believed that we would have no difficulty in dislodging the 
Spaniards from any position they might assume, to delay our 
advance, and it was hoped that we would succeed in entering 
the city of Santiago with their disordered and retreating col- 
umns. This plan of campaign, which was sanctioned by 
General Shafter on the morning of the 23d, was submitted to 
the division commanders for their information and guidance, 
one of whom at least, it would seem in the light of subse- 
quent events, determined to defeat it, even up to the point 
of direct disobedience to orders which had been received and 
accepted by him. 

At about four o’clock upon the 24th, before the mists of 
the morning had blown away, two squadrons of the Rough 
Riders swarmed over the steep hill that rose abruptly be- 
hind the fort, and at about the same hour two squadrons 
of regulars, one belonging to the Tenth and the other to 


the First Cavalry, advanced rapidly along the main road of 


clearly that Wheeler’s escapade was in direct disobedience to orders, and that 
it resulted in making necessary a complete change in the plan of campaign—a 
change which was the cause of most of the suffering and hardships of the 
troops which followed. Our advance became simply a scramble. 


TIEADQUARTERS 5TH ARMY Corps, 
S. S. SEGURANCA, 
Orr Darguiri, June 24th. 


To Division Commanders. 


Commanding General directs me to say it is impossible to advance upon 
Santiago until means to supply troops can be arranged. 

Take up strong positions, where you can get water, and make yourselves 
secure from attack and surprise. 

General Lawton’s division will be in front, Kent’s division near Jurauguasito 
where he disembarked, Wheeler’s near Daiquiri, then Bates’. 


Writing to Lawton, June 24th, Shafter says: ‘‘I suppose you have received 
my orders by this time, which put you in the front, a short distance in advance of 
the other troops. I wish you to make a strong position there, because we may 
have to hold it a week. I won’t move until I can make provision to move rations 
and ammunition, so make yourself solid.” 
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Santiago with the long step and trailing gait characteristic 
of our cavalrymen when dismounted. Well before the day 
had dawned, these two columns, amounting in all to some 
nine hundred men, had passed beyond the advanced picket 
line of Lawton’s division. This surreptitious advance was 
led by General Young, under direct orders from General 
Wheeler in command of the Cavalry Division, which had 
been ordered to remain, and was supposed to be, in camp near 
Daiquiri. One squadron of the Tenth and one squadron 
of the First, which were encamped so close to the landing- 
stage at Siboney that they could not be moved without at- 
tracting the attention of headquarters officers, were allowed 
to remain behind in camp, and General Young advanced with 
his skeleton brigade. I have spoken of the rivalry which 
naturally existed between the divisions for the honor of 
striking the first blow. With the rank and file of the Cavalry 
Division this feeling was even stronger than with any other, 
probably because the men of the cavalry knew that the honor 
of the first contact with the Spaniards would undoubtedly 
have been theirs in the natural course of events if not by 
selection, had they not been dismounted at Tampa. Some 
intimation of this feeling had been conveyed to the command- 
ing general, but he had not seen fit to change the whole plan 
of campaign in deference to it. This general impatience to 
get into action was sharpened by a feeling, almost an appre- 
hension, which prevailed among the troops, that there would 
be only one meeting between the opposing armies, and that 
those who were not engaged in it would not have an oppor- 
tunity, as some reward and recompense for all the hardships 
they had undergone, of showing their mettle upon the field of 
battle. Such, then, in brief, were the circumstances under 
which General Young, acting under orders from General 


Wheeler, marched his little brigade beyond Lawton’s picket 
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line and into the unexplored country beyond in the direction 
of the Spanish position. 

About nine o’clock in the morning both the regular cavalry 
and the Rough Riders were fired upon by the Spaniards as 
they climbed the steep ascent leading up from La Guasima to 
the tableland of Sevilla. The Rough Riders were advancing 
on the trail to the left, and the regulars upon the so-called 
royal road which ran through the centre of the valley, which 
subsequently became the main avenue of our advance upon 
Santiago. It is impossible to say which column first came 
under fire, as they were unfortunately advancing indepen- 
dently of each other. It is said that some attempt had been 
made to keep up communication between the two detach- 
ments as they advanced; but this connection, if it had ever 
been effected, was certainly not maintained. There is reason 
to believe that the rivalry which existed between the three 
divisions as to which should strike the first blow, existed, 
on asmaller scale, between the two little columns that were 
racing toward the Spanish position, and that this feeling was 
sharper and more intense than the general rivalry which ex- 
isted between the divisions, because it was in a sense a race 
between the regulars, represented by the Tenth and First 
Cavalry, and the Volunteers, represented by the Rough 
Riders; and the Rough Riders were determined to show that 
they could behave as steadily under fire and render as effec- 
tive service as the regulars who had been in service for years, 
though they had been mustered in only six weeks before. It 
cannot be said that the Rough Riders accomplished this at 
La Guasima, though they behaved exceedingly well. The 
honors of the engagement in a great measure fall to the Tenth 
Cavalry, who were better prepared, and knew how to act 
more quickly in the emergency that arose in carrying out the 
precipitate advance they had been ordered to make. 
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PLAN TO ILLUSTRATE THE SKIRMISH AT LA GUASIMA 


(From a sketch by the author) 


A=Royal Road from Siboney to Santiago, 
along which First and Tenth Cavalry ad- 
vanced. 

L.M.O. = Trail from Siboney by which Rough 
Riders advanced. 

VY = Trail along which Lawton sent Miles to 
flank Spanish position. 

St = Where first volley of Spaniards was re- 
ceived, Fish and Capron killed, 


B = Grass-grown hill from which Rough Riders 
dislodged Spaniards, 

NZ = Creek. 

N.P. = Adip in the trail before ascending steep 
hill. 

C = Graves of Rough Riders. 


D = Where First and Tenth Cavalrymen were 
killed. 


T1111 T11TTT = Spanish positions, 
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The particular Cuban scout who was leading the advance 
troop of the Rough Riders proved to be both incompetent 
and cowardly, and to his ignorance of the country and his 
desertion at a critical moment, as well as the urgent orders 
which they had received to press forward with all haste 
and develop the enemy’s position as soon as possible, is due 
the fact that Captain Capron’s command, L Troop of the 
Rough Riders, came under the Spanish fire perhaps half a 
mile before the point was reached where, according to the 
information of the Cubans, the Spaniards were preparing to 
defend the pass. Not expecting to come in contact with the 
enemy for some time yet, desirous of carrying out his orders 
to the letter, orders which were to get ahead as quickly as 
possible at any cost, when the first volley came, L Troop was 
within twenty-five yards of its advanced scouting line, and 
four out of five of these pioneers were killed by the first 
volley. The troop itself was in solid formation and not de- 
ployed, as they undoubtedly would have been if aware of the 
exact position of the Spaniards. The fact that the troop was 
in solid formation is generally admitted, but it is urged in 
justification that the country on either side of the trail was 
thick jungle and that the men could not be deployed in 
extended skirmish order. But it is a fact that, immediately 
after the firing began, this troop and the other troops as they 
came up were deployed to the left of the road without any 
very great difficulty. It is, however, true that the brush was 
thick, though it could have been penetrated from the first, as 
it was later; but, going through it, men could not have ad- 
vanced as swiftly as they were able to do in the foolhardy for- 
mation of a solid column along a narrow trail, which brought 
them, in the way I have described, within point-blank range 
of the Spanish rifles and within the unobstructed sweep of 
their machine guns. In view of his instructions, Captain 
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Capron had no choice but to accept implicitly the informa- 
tion of the Cuban scout that had been furnished to the regi- 
ment by order of the brigade commander, and to push on 
with all speed under his guidance. And if it is to be am- 
bushed when you receive the enemy’s fire perhaps a quarter 
of an hour before it was expected, and when the troop was in 
a formation, and the only one in which, in view of the nature 
of the ground, it was possible to advance quickly in obedience 
to orders, then most certainly L Troop of the Rough Riders 
was ambushed by the Spaniards on the morning of June the 
24th. The remaining troops of the regiment had travelled 
more leisurely, and more than half an hour elapsed before 
they came up to Capron’s support. In this interval the posi- 
tion of the advance troop was a very precarious one. But 
the Spaniards, fortunately, showed here, as elsewhere, no spirit 
or enterprise in attack. Of course, the force holding the ridge 
was nothing like as numerous as it has been generally repre- 
sented tobe. Far from there being from four to six thousand 
Spaniards, as it was announced not only in the first accounts 
but even in later and more serious descriptions of the engage- 
ment, there were not six hundred Spaniards holding the 
position. And the best information obtainable upon the sub- 
ject tends to show that they never seriously contemplated 
defending it; that, in fact, they were retreating under orders 
upon Santiago. Upon the beach at Siboney we had found 
a copy of the instructions to the commander of the garrison 
there to return immediately with his command to Santiago; 
and it is quite probable, as the Spanish officers whom I after- 
ward met unanimously maintained, that the Spaniards only 
lingered at the head of the pass because they knew that from 
there they could get a few running shots at the Americans, 
and inflict some damage without incurring any risk them- 


selves, Capron immediately deployed his men in the guinea- 
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grass, and here determined to hold his ground. The Rough 
Riders were fortunate in having their first fight under circum- 
stances which, while not exactly favorable, were less discour- 
aging and disadvantageous to them than they would have 
proved to be to any other organization in the army. It was 
a jungle fight, and at this work they were more at home than 
any other men inthe army. The testimony of all who were 
present, including the statements of our own regulars and the 
Spanish officers engaged, all agree in pronouncing their con- 
duct as simply admirable. Several officers in the Spanish 
army, whom I afterward met in Santiago, never ceased to 
praise the ‘‘ vaqueros of Texas,’’ as they called them, for their 
staunch behavior at this critical moment. When the first 
heavy volley was received, most troops would have withdrawn 
in considerable confusion and fallen back until well out of 
range or until reénforcements arrived. But the men of 
Troop L spread out their skirmish line in the long grass, and 
held the ground upon which their dead lay, and maintained 
it without flinching till the long half-hour elapsed and their 
position of extreme isolation came to an end with the arrival 
of reénforcements. 

No communication having been kept up between the two 
columns advancing upon parallel roads, it cannot be stated 
with any degree of certainty which of the columns first be- 
came engaged. The regulars heard firing upon their left 
some ten minutes after they had come in contact with the 
Spaniards, and from it they concluded that the Rough Riders 
were also engaged. The Rough Riders of Troop L did 
not notice the firing on their right until about the time that 
the remaining troops of the regiment came up. They natu- 
rally felt greatly relieved to know they were supported, 
and that their right flank was in the safe hands of the regu- 


lars. Owing to the jungle growth in the ravine that lay be- 
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tween the two roads upon which our troops were advancing, 
a vexatious delay occurred before the two independent col- 
umns could communicate and advance with concerted action. 
The strength of the Spanish position can best be understood 
by a glance at the adjoining map. Great military intelligence 
had been shown in the selection of this position, and had 
Linares been sufficiently strong to expose an adequate de- 
tachment of his troops to the risk of being cut off from San- 
tiago while stubbornly defending it, I believe our advance 
would have been delayed many days. As the map shows, 
the Spanish trenches overlooked and commanded our ad- 
vance by both roads, and their fire could be concentrated at 
whichever point our men should first appear. Here, at La 
Guasima, the valley grew very narrow. It was, indeed, but 
a ravine, and the front which the Spaniards had to defend 
was certainly not more than half a mile in extent. The as- 
cent up to the position which it was decided our men should 
take was steep, and covered with dense underbrush and 
tangled trailers, which, while offering no appreciable cover, 
greatly delayed our advance, and, indeed, more than once 
brought it to a standstill.* When the two columns were 
brought into communication it was immediately decided to 


* The moment General Wheeler heard that our advance had been stopped by 
the Spaniards, he sent urgent messages to General Lawton announcing that he 
had struck a larger force of Spaniards than he had expected and requesting that 
reénforcements be sent him as soon as possible. General Wheeler’s anxiety was 
natural and fully justified by the circumstances. For all he knew to the con- 
trary, he might well have thought that the few troops under his command had 
bumped into the whole Spanish army. The following is the first message received : 


24th June, 8.30 A.M. 
General Lawton » General Wheeler directs me to say that he is engaged with 
a bigger force of the enemy than he anticipated, and asks that any forces you may 
have be sent forward on the Sevilla road as soon as possible. 
W. D. BEAcH, 
Captain Third Cavalry. 
General Lawton immediately sent Chaffee by the royal road, and Miles by the 
trail, on the northern side of the valley, with their respective brigades, to extricate 
Wheeler from his precarious position, 
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make a general attack upon the Spanish position, and drive 
them out of the blockhouses and the trenches which they 
held. With this purpose in view, the following disposition 
of the troops was made before the advance of the brigade all 
along the line was ordered. 

Two companies of the Rough Riders were deployed to the 
left of the trail along which their regiment had advanced, 
with the purpose of attacking and, if possible, of turning the 
Spanish right flank. The remaining troops of this regiment 
were sent in to the right of the trail, and joined on witha 
squadron of the Tenth Cavalry, which had been deployed in 
the bottom of the ravine between the two roads. The squad- 
ron of the First Cavalry got into position upon both sides 
of the main road, and so the line of battle was formed. 
Directly in front of the Tenth Cavalry rose undoubtedly the 
strongest point in the Spanish position—two lines of shallow 
trenches strengthened by heavy stone parapets. The mo- 
ment the advance was ordered, the black troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry forged ahead. They were no braver certainly 
than any other men in the line, but their better training en- 
abled them to render more valuable services than the other 
troops engaged. They had with them and ready for action 
their machine guns, and shoved them right up to the front 
on the firing-line, from where they poured very effective fire 
into the Spanish trenches,—which not only did considerable 
execution, but was particularly effective in keeping down 
the return fire of the Spaniards. The machine guns of the 
Rough Riders were mislaid, or the mules upon which they 
had been loaded could not be found at this juncture. It was 
said they had bolted. It is certain, however, that the guns 
were not brought into action, and consequently the Span- 
iards suffered less and the Rough Riders more in the gallant 
charge they made up the hill in front of them, after the 
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Tenth Cavalry had advanced and driven the Spaniards from 
their position on the right. 

Though well protected behind their trenches of clay and 
their parapets of stone, so that they suffered comparatively 
few actual losses, there can be no doubt that the determined 
and unyielding advance of our men thoroughly demoralized 
the Spaniards. The flank movement which was being at- 
tempted by the two troops of the Rough Riders did not 
escape their attention. And at about this time, I am in- 
formed by Spanish officers who were present, they caught 
sight of, or received information from their scouts of, the 
approach of Colonel Miles’s brigade upon the trail to the far 
right and upon the north side of the valley, and of General 
Chaffee coming up the main road with his column in answer 
to Wheeler’s request for assistance. In view of this infor- 
mation there could be no doubt that the time had come to 
withdraw, unless the Spaniards wished to defend the position 
to the last cartridge and with their last man; and this, as I 
have said, was not in accordance with their wishes or their 
instructions. By some soldiers it is maintained that you do 
not wish troops to be too intelligent. It is certain, however, 
that the uniform intelligence of our men served them in 
good stead upon this occasion. In a very few minutes, 
spent in hurrying up the steep ascent and through the briars 
and the brush as fast as their legs could carry them, they had 
quickly grasped the meaning of the commands which the 
Spanish officers gave in ordering volley firing. And before 
the word fuego / came, they would throw themselves forward 
on their faces, and the bullets which followed generally 
whistled harmlessly over their heads. The Spaniards did 
not await the approach of our men to anything like close 
quarters. They left their trenches and hurried off their 


machine guns across the mesa of Sevilla toward Santiago, 
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and our men kept steadily up the hill under the desultory 
fire of the Spanish sharpshooters, who had been left behind 
to protect the retreat. 

Owing to the steepness of the hill and to their thoroughly 
exhausted condition, before the crest of the hill was reached 
by our men the Spaniards had disappeared from view, and 
were well on their way to Santiago, which they entered 
that evening. After burying their dead and caring for the 
wounded, General Young’s brigade camped for the night on 
the ridge of the Sevilla hill, which they had won by their 
great gallantry. 

General Lawton was at first not unnaturally displeased 
with the way in which orders had been ignored and the whole 
plan of campaign frustrated, and in expressing to General 
Wheeler his opinion of the escapade, he stated that every 
man who had fallen in the Guasima fight had been needlessly 
sacrificed. But Lawton was not a man to bear ill feeling 
toward the men who, in obedience to General Wheeler’s 
orders, had robbed him of the honors of the first encounter; 
he went out of his way to congratulate both the officers and 
the men of the brigade upon the brave showing they had 
made, and so the incident was closed. 

Our losses in this engagement amounted to sixteen killed 
and fifty wounded. Among the dead were Captain Capron 
and Sergeant Hamilton Fish of L Troop. Capron was a lieu- 
tenant in the regular army, the last of a long line of gallant 
soldiers. He had worked day and night upon his troop and 
for the general good of the regiment during the few days of 
preparation at San Antonio, and it was undoubtedly due to 
his exertions, more than to those of any other man, that when 
the regiment reached the front it had already attained to 
such a surprising degree of efficiency. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, the very ideal of a cavalry leader, and he was 
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fairly worshipped by the troopers whom he recruited and led 
into battle. That night Colonel Wood ordered that L Troop 
should always be known as Capron’s Troop. It will never 
have a braver or a better soldier to lead it than the young 
officer who was buried the next day upon the crest of the 
hill that rises behind Siboney, while the field battery which 
his father commanded rattled along over the stony road 
around the hillside, pushing on to the front. 

As, leading his men on through the jungle, he received his 
mortal wound in plain sight of the Spanish position, Cap- 
tain Capron said to the men proudly, as they lifted him up: 
‘“Well, you have given them a good fight. I am indeed 
proud of you; no troops could have done better.’’ Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr., was one of a number of young men who might 
well have aspired to a commission upon the outbreak of the 
war, but who preferred to enlist with the Rough Riders and 
win their shoulder-straps under fire. His term of service had 
been short, but it had been long enough for him to display 
the quality of a born soldier. The Spanish bullet that cut 
him down ended a career which was full of bright promise. 

Some days later I had a conversation with a Spanish pris- 
oner who had taken part in the Guasima fight. ‘‘ When war 
was declared,’’ he said, with a sad smile, ‘‘ we who knew the 
material wealth and prosperity of Americans used to console 
ourselves by saying, ‘ Los Americanos tienen canones pero no 
corazones’’’ (the Americans have great cannons, but they 
have not stout hearts); “‘ but after what we saw at La 
Guasima, we changed our tune to saying, ‘ Los Americanos 
no tienen canones, pero, por Dios! tienen corazones.’’’ (the 
Americans have no cannons, but, gor Dios, what a stomach 
they have for fighting !). 

In our first reports sent to Washington, the number of the 


Spaniards engaged in the defence of Sevilla was set down at 
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anywhere between four and five thousand. These figures, 
there can be no doubt, were grossly exaggerated. On the 
24th of June General Linares did not have five thousand men 
under his command for the purpose of defending Santiago, 
and it is not likely that he sent them all down to La Guasima 
to take part in a skirmish of outposts, leaving Santiago mean- 
while totally undefended. The Spaniards had at La Guasima 
between five and six hundred men, all told. We were of the 
opinion at this time that the Spanish general had at his dis- 
posal from twelve to fifteen thousand regulars to defend San- 
tiago, and in this belief we could not understand why he 
was yielding positions which could have been so advanta- 
geously defended. It was this want of activity and vigor 
which the Spaniards apparently exhibited, which led many 
to believe that if there was to be a fight for the possession 
of Santiago on the side of the Spaniards, it would be merely 
a perfunctory one. Later, however, when we gauged more 
correctly the resources which he could then command, it was 
generally conceded that General Linares’s arrangements for 
the defence of the city were the most suitable that could 
have been made under the circumstances. With barely five’ 
thousand men at his disposal—that is, before the reénforce- 
ments from Manzanillo and elsewhere came in—he naturally 
assumed the defensive upon the shortest line, which he did 
in defending San Juan, Caney, and Aguadores. 

It was greatly regretted that we did not have the good for- 
tune to take a few prisoners. The advantages likely to fol- 
low from so doing had been impressed upon officers and men 
alike by the commanding general from the very inception of 
the campaign. His purpose was, of course, to disabuse the 
Spanish soldiers of the idea which had been sedulously in- 
stilled into their minds by their officers, and to which they 
clung so tenaciously, that all prisoners captured by our men 
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would be put to the sword, precisely in the way in which the 
Spanish soldiers had treated the Cubans that fell into their 
hands, and so again the disadvantage of all general officers 
not conforming to the original plan of the advance is appar- 
ent. Many prisoners might have been taken had Miles’s 
brigade surprised the enemy and gotten between him and the 
city. Had we secured a few prisoners, and treated them 
well, as we of course would have done, the inhuman slaugh- 
ter both of the Spaniards and our own men, which took place 
at Caney, might have been obviated; for the Spaniards con- 
tinued their defence of that place hours after all resistance 
was perfectly hopeless, with a desperation to which they were 
inspired by a belief that if captured they would be slaugh- 
tered, and so death being inevitable in any case, it was pref- 
erable to die fighting to the last. 

The impression made by the behavior of the Rough Riders 
during their baptism of fire was particularly encouraging, as 
showing what reliance can be placed on American volunteers, 
when they are properly equipped and are led by intelligent 
officers. The confidence which their behavior inspired was 
‘all the greater, because there were admittedly moments of 
confusion and uncertainty during the action, which would 
have been trying to better seasoned troops. Father Tom, 
I think, says somewhere in one of Lever’s novels, that you 
cannot tell much as to man’s riding until you see what he 
does when his horse fails him, and you certainly cannot be 
assured of the steadiness of troops until they have maintained 
their discipline and coolness under trying circumstances. 

Many and very decided, indeed, were the advantages which 
the Rough Riders possessed over all the other volunteer regi- 
ments. Yet they do not entirely account for the superior 
record made by this most picturesque body of men. The 
Rough Riders were suitably armed with the small-bore rifles 
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and smokeless powder, and in the roster of their officers were 
to be found at least ten men who had graduated from the 
Military Academy at West Point with distinction, and had 
served with credit in the regular army. These were, indeed, 
great advantages, from which much was to be expected; but, 
in my judgment, the only way the superior services of the 
regiment can be accounted for is by admitting the fact that 
the thousand men of the Rough Riders were a very rare lot 
of recruits. If not unique, we would have great difficulty, 
certainly, in duplicating a set of men such as these within our 
borders, who not in one year—the regulation period—but in 
six weeks, could be converted from cowboys into cavalrymen, 
and who behaved, after this short apprenticeship of war, with 
steadiness approaching that of the regulars under circum- 
stances which were certainly disconcerting, and likely to de- 
moralize men of less soldierly qualities. It would be better 
far, however, that this exceptional regiment had never been 
mustered in, and that their magnificent services should be 
expunged from the records of our army, than that with this 
illustration to give a point to their arguments, our dema- 
gogues in and out of Congress should revise and revamp the 
old legend that every American is a born soldier and that 
no crisis can possibly come in the affairs of men to which our 
citizen soldiery would not prove equal. It would be prefer- 
able far, and more advantageous to the country, if the Rough 
Riders had proved as inefficient as some of the other volun- 
teer regiments serving with the corps most certainly did, if, 
dazzled by this single exception, we are to overlook the great 
lessons of the war, which were paid for at a heavy price, and 
to hear again the old story that our President has but to 
stamp his foot upon the sacred soil, but to touch the cord 
of ardent patriotism which burns in every breast, and, behold, 
soldiers will spring forth armed and equipped, as were the 
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creatures of Cadmus, and as invincible as no other legions 
have been or ever will be. Such pretensions are, of course, 
sheer folly, and they may, if we heed them rather than the 
invaluable lessons of experience drawn from our conflict with 
a third-class power, cost us very dear. In this connection, it 
is often asserted that our great Civil War was fought by citi- 
zen soldiers, and this is very true; but volunteers were fight- 
ing on both sides, and it will be noticed that very little fight- 
ing was done until a year had elapsed from the declaration 
of war, and by that time the volunteers on both sides had 
become regulars. 

A thousand men like the Rough Riders, trained in the use 
of arms and born in the saddle, may be duplicated among the 
youth of our Western States and the athletic graduates of our 
Eastern colleges, but they cannot be duplicated very often. 
To me there was nothing more remarkable about the regi- 
ment than the way in which its men, who were recruited from 
every class of society and every section of the country, with 
all manner of sectional, race, and even religious prejudices, 
were welded together and became homogeneous under the 
regimental flag. How it was done is something you cannot 
explain; but you could understand it, as you passed along the 
company’s streets, and saw what strange pairs there were living 
together in harmony and in soldierly friendship under the little 
dog-tents. The fame of what they did is great, and it will long 
survive. Under the blackened wall and the crumbling adobe 
of the Alamo they learned what they knew of tactics and of 
drill in the short month of preparation that they had. Their 
education as soldiers was never complete, and undoubtedly 
they had never learned how to retreat or fall back, as Troop 
L undoubtedly should have done when they bumped into 
the Spaniards that morning on the Guasima road. But they 


held their ground and stood by their dead. Some things 
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they had not learned at San Antonio, but there they had in- 
spired something of the spirit of Crockett and of Bowie as 
they were mustered in by the blackened ruins which these 
heroes had defended to the last man with the last cartridge. 
They had never been taught to retreat upon the parade 
ground, and they did not extemporize this movement upon 
the battlefield. They only remembered, what every Texan 
boy can tell you, that ‘‘ Thermopyle had its messenger of 
defeat, but the Alamo had none,’’ and stood their ground. 
When the time came, they advanced in an unwavering line, 
without that support which only artillery can give to an in- 
fantry column, and as they advanced they did not fire at 
everything they saw or thought they saw; but, never wasting 
a shot, calm and self-possessed, they crept up the hillside, 
only firing when their bullets would not be wasted. Indeed, 
the Spaniards complained that the Americans, and particu- 
larly the Rough Riders, did not observe the rules of the 
game; that they never kept their distance, and that they 
were ever trying to get at them with their hands! 

By some an attempt has been made to impute to Colonels 
Wood and Roosevelt a share in the blame which belongs to 
General Wheeler, for having rushed his troops into an en- 
gagement which might perhaps have been avoided altogether, 
and which most certainly could have been entered upon un- 
der more favorable circumstances. Such action is, of course, 
very unfair and, to anyone versed in military ethics, very 
absurd. The whole responsibility for this escapade, of which 
the best that can be said is, it did not end as disastrously as 
it might well have done, rests with Major-General Wheeler. 
Had Colonels Wood and Roosevelt, as well as the command- 
ing officers of the First and Tenth Cavalry, not obeyed the 
orders of the general commanding the division, which were 


to advance and engage the enemy, their conduct would have 
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been every whit as reprehensible as General Wheeler’s was, 
when he set aside the accepted plan of the campaign and 
disobeyed the orders of the commanding general. 

I do not believe there is anyone who appreciates more 
fully than I do the aggressive qualities which made “‘ fight- 
ing Joe Wheeler’’ one of the most popular leaders in the 
army, and no one can possibly entertain a higher opinion 
than I do of the services he subsequently rendered in the 
course of the campaign; yet I am free to admit that in my 
judgment it would have been better far for the army to have 
foregone all these advantages, and for the commanding gen- 
eral to have relieved General Wheeler from his command, in 
consequence of his assumption of authority which was not 
vested in him, and for direct disobedience to the orders which 
he had received and had accepted. The result of this lax- 
ness was, that subsequently no order carried with it any 
assurance that it would be obeyed. There had been, from 
the beginning of the campaign, permitted too much play for 
the personality and individuality of the ranking officers, and 
it was hardly strange that they should not give blind obedi- 
ence when direct disobedience to orders was rewarded. Gen- 
eral Wheeler shed the first blood of the campaign, and per- 
haps it was not generally noticed that the first blood shed 
was almost exclusively American blood. Brigadier-General 
Young was made a Major-General, Colonel Wood was made 
a Brigadier, and Roosevelt became Colonel of the Rough 
Riders. The commanding officers of the First and Tenth 
Cavalry were ignored in this shower of promotions, though 
individually they were one and all as deserving as the officers 
of volunteers. The soldiers interpreted the incident as sig- 
nifying that the Administration in Washington looked upon 
the disobedience of orders, when it did not result disastrously, 
as a subject worthy of commendation. 
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Now that I have gone into the most unwelcome task of 
telling what actually did happen at this skirmish, and of set: 
ting forth the disadvantages at some length, and I think 
with fairness, which resulted from this unauthorized advance, 
it is only right and proper to indicate what good results did 
follow from this energetic little skirmish. It certainly gave 
greater confidence to our own men, and demoralized the 
Spaniards by disabusing their minds of the false impression 
which they had of the valor of American soldiers. To us this 
was a gain of half a dozen regiments. It was the first time 
that our men had had an opportunity to measure themselves 
against Spanish troops, and as a result they acquired confi- 
dence in their own steadiness under fire; they had had an op- 
portunity to gauge the valor of the Spaniards, and in the re- 
sult there was nothing to discourage them. After La Guasima 
the Spaniards had many opportunities presented to them of 
meeting our men upon an equal footing, and in the open. 
During the siege their failure to attempt a sortie to break 
through our lines seemed absolutely incomprehensible, and 
I believe that what they had seen at La Guasima, of the 
unwavering courage of our men, emphasized by the lessons 
taught at Caney and San Juan, had influenced them to adopt 
the waiting policy of never leaving their trenches for a 


moment, by which we greatly profited.* 


* Though he arrived at Siboney only on July 11th, General Miles would 
seem to have obtained a better idea of what occurred during the earlier days of 
the campaign than many of the general officers who were present for duty. In 
his testimony before the Army Investigating Committee (New York Sawn, Decem- 
ber 22, 1898), General Miles confirms in detail the criticism I have made of those 
responsible for the surreptitious advance of Young’s brigade. 

“Reverting to the Cuban campaign, Gen. Miles said that he arrived at Santiago 
on July 11th and met Gen. Shafter the next day. He heard after arrival that when 
the expedition landed a scheme was supposed to have been concocted to precipi- 
tate a fight and leave Gen. Lawton out of the operations. It was usual in military 
operations to give men a rest after landing, but under this arrangement the men 
were moved on ahead. Replying to Gen, Young’s explanation that he had asked 
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OuR advance led through a country of singular beauty and 
through scenes of tropical exuberance such as the dwellers in 
more temperate zones never behold. Out of the jungle and 
chaparral with which the valley was covered, there rose upon 
our astonished view the graceful royal palm, the spreading 
banyan, and the majestic ceiba-tree. And between and over 
and all around them grew in wild luxuriance thousands of 
vines and trailing plants, through which even the Cuban 
scouts with their ready machetes could not cut a path. And 
at times, turning from this soft picture to a sterner scene and 
pulling aside some corner of the dark green veil of vine with 
which the earth was thickly covered, we would start back to 
see under so much loveliness deep yawning fissures, and great 
masses of granite boulders lying here and there, as they had 
fallen from some Cyclopean hand. Little glimpses such as 
these, of the lay of the land stripped of its foliage, revealed 


the volcanic agencies with which the sculptor of the world 
had worked. 


Gen. Wheeler for permission to move ahead to secure a good camping place, 
which permission was granted and brought on the La Guasimas fight, Gen. Miies 
said: ‘ Gen. Young could have camped on good, high ground at Siboney, which 
was much better than the position occupied by the Spaniards. As I understand 
it, that was all done in direct violation of orders.’ 

‘Gen. Miles’s idea was that the operations were precipitated prematurely ; 
that if the men had had time to rest and get their supplies they would have been 
in proper trim for the attack on Santiago.” 


/ 
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The valley through which we marched gradually widened 
as we left the sea and approached Santiago. It was marked 
by three steep ascents, terraces or steps of the kind they call 
in Cuba altares. The guns of the navy, concentrated upon 
the first ascent or a/tar, rising directly behind our places of 
disembarkation, had made the surmounting of this natural 
obstacle an easy achievement, merely a question of physical 
endurance. The dash and spirit which characterized the ad- 
vance of Young’s brigade at La Guasima had quickly dis- 
lodged the Spaniards from the strong position they held there, 
commanding the defile through which the army would have 
to climb to reach the second terrace upon the march to San- 
tiago. The army spent five days in climbing this second 
ridge that lay across our path, and in deploying out upon the 
mesa, or tableland, which here marks the centre of the val- 
ley, now growing broader and more undulating with every 
advancing step. It was upon this tableland, known as the 
Jurisdiction of Sevilla, that the Second Division of the army 
camped during the days that were occupied by the First 
Division and the dismounted cavalry in coming to the front. 

During these days of waiting we were confronted in the 
distance by the heights of San Juan, the third a/tar or step 
in the climb to Santiago. It is a scene we should look upon 
with more than a passing glance; the generations that are 
unborn will linger over the picture in its most trivial detail. 
It is a scene that will live as long as the hearts of the children 
shall love to revert to the field in a far-distant land where 
their fathers added another garland to the military laurels 
of our race. 

When we started inland from the sea, the foothills of the 
Uraguasito Mountains rose abruptly to the north and on the 
right of our trail, and as we advanced the foothills multiplied 
and the great mountains receded. And when we came toa 
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halt in plain, if distant, view of the third ridge or altar that 
traversed the valley, we find that, measured from the top of 
the sea cliffs above Aguadores to the mountains looming up 
darkly to the north of El Caney, the valley is about seven 
miles across. Along the crest of this ridge, which is but 
rarely intersected by ravines and depressions, the Spaniards 
were posted, and this was their first serious line of defence. 
It also proved to be their last. 

The tableland about Sevilla, where the army rested and 
collected its strength for the struggle that lay before it, was 
high and sandy and comparatively dry. But for at least two 
miles before the heights of San Juan were reached the trails 
descended into low-lying, alluvial lands, the wash and over- 
flow of the San Juan, Aguadores, and Guamas creeks and 
their innumerable tributaries. These two miles through 
which we scouted, and at which we looked so anxiously and 
so often while the army came up, were, with the exception of 
here and there an open meadow, filled with guinea-grass or 
coffee bushes run to seed, an impenetrable jungle of tropical 
luxuriance hedged about with cactus and Spanish bayonet. 

A week passed, and the struggle for life had become so 
acute that no one had a moment’s thought to devote to the 
Spaniards. War had become simply a “‘ rustle”’ for rations. 
The idyllic beauty of the valley had disappeared. The 
noisome trail of war had passed over a natural paradise, and 
all its beauty was gone. 

We had entered upon a new phase of the campaign. The 
old, mildewed signs over some of the dog-tents, ‘‘ No war 
talk here,’’ were quite unnecessary. Nobody thought, much 
less talked, about war. The soldiers engaged in a struggle 
for existence had thought and time only for “‘ rustling grub,”’ 
and the outlook, even for the most hopeful and practical 


rustler, was poor. We seemed lost in a jungle, as far out of 
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the world of rapid transit and quick transportation as though 
we had been dropped down somewhere in the wild recesses of 
Ethiopia. Three mule-trains passing backward and forward, 
up and down the valley, were the admirable but inadequate 
links which connected us with the outside world. There was 
very little enterprise shown by men creeping out to the picket 
line and peering through the brush toward the Spanish posi- 
tion on the heights of San Juan. Indeed, so very human is 
the soldier, especially if he be of the heroic stamp, that I 
think all eyes were now more frequently turned toward the 
rear; and while all ears were ever on the alert, it was rather 
for the tread of the mule-train with the long-promised canned 
tomatoes than for the booming of the big guns that announce 
the pageantry of war. When a soldier is living upon three 
hardtacks a day, a very little coffee without any sugar, and a 
bit of bacon rind better suited to clean his rifle with than to 
satisfy his hunger, he thinks very little about Spaniards and 
becomes wholly absorbed in his determination to live and to 
fight his country’s battles despite the manifest purpose of the 
commissary and subsistence departments to starve him to 
death. His imagination grows more vivid just in proportion 
as his perceptions are dulled. He talks about eating canned 
peaches in his sleep, and swoops down like a brigand upon a 
mule-train, hungry for grub, when, if only he had listened to 
the evidence of his own ears, he would have understood from 
the metallic rattle of the boxes and packs that these particu- 
lar mules are carrying ball cartridges up to the firing-line, 
where men are expected to fight and not to eat. 

I had ridden out the Santiago road, late on the afternoon 
of June 30th, to where our picket line was drawn. Here, on 
a hill to the left of the road, near where the Eighth Infantry 
camped, we enjoyed a splendid view of Santiago. As I 
looked upon the red-tiled roofs and the yellow walls of the 
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ancient city, I thought I heard the crashing sound of artillery 
moving along the road. But for a moment I could not 
believe my ears. We had fallen into such a stupor that this 
sudden awakening was too rude. I galloped down the hill, 
tearing through the bushes and the briers, following through 
the dusk of the evening the glint of the dying sunlight upon 
the bright steel jackets of the guns. 

‘‘Cannoneers forward!’’ I heard the familiar command, 
and the great crashing noise with which the iron-bound wheels 
jolted over the rough roads and through the granite bed of 
the stream. There was no mistake now. Behind the artil- 
lery, as far back as the eye could see, the road was thronged 
with soldiers in heavy marching order. The army was 
moving at last; and before night fell, Grimes’s battery was 
in position on the hill above the El Pozo sugar-house, only 
about four thousand yards from the enemy’s works. Our 
advance was undertaken, had been in fact precipitated, by 
the news that a column of 5,000 Spaniards was pushing 
across the country from Manzanillo to relieve the be- 
leaguered city. The northern side of Santiago was not 
invested, either by our troops or by the Cubans, and unless 
some change were made in our position, the entrance of the 
reénforcements to the city would have to go uncontested. 
So the demands of the commissary, subsistence, and medical 
departments had to be, or at least were, again sacrificed to 
the military exigencies of the situation, and the army was 
moved fully a week before it could hope to be prepared for 
an advance. Doubtless in the next generation the cadets at 
West Point will spend much time studying the campaign of 
Santiago, and they will be instructed to believe that the 
strategy exhibited was Napoleonic, and that our tactics would 
have given pleasure and gratification to Jomini had he been 
there to see. But to-day, with nothing but the bald facts as 
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guides and with no other purpose than that of making a 
simple statement of the truth, the following is a description 
of the movement as it was planned and as it was carried 
out: 

By noon on the 30th, General Shafter had decided to swing 
the army * around by our right flank and to invest the city on 
the north side. The ground there was higher and healthier, 
and, once it was in our possession, the entrance of reénforce- 
ments into the city would be impossible. Also, the retreat 
of the garrison itself to the only places to which retreat was 
possible, San Luis and Holguin, would be cut off. The great- 
est obstacle to this flank movement on our right was the vil- 
lage of El Caney, which the Spaniards held as an advanced 
post with a strong force. On the 30th, reconnoissances 
were made in force by Batson in the direction of El Caney, 
and some attempt was made to develop the Spanish posi- 
tion. The Second Infantry advanced along the railway from 
Siboney in the direction of Aguadores, upon our extreme 
left, with the same object in view; and when the informa- 
tion they obtained was received at headquarters, the final 

* The following organizations were with the Fifth Corps and at the disposal of 
General Shafter on the morning of July Ist, with the exception of the men who 
were on sick report : Infantry—officers, 561 ; men, 10,739. Cavalry (dismounted) 
—officers, 159; men, 2,875 ;—one squad mounted, officers, 9; men, 280. Light 
batteries—officers, 14; men, 323. Siege batteries—officers, 4; men, 132. En- 
gineers—officers, 9; men, 200. Signal detachment—officers, 2; men,-45. Corps 
staff—officers, 15. Total, 773 officers, 14,594 men; grand total, 15,367. To 
these are to be added the following volunteer regiments under General Duffield: 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Michigan and Ninth Massachusetts. The other 
volunteer regiments were the Seventy-first New York, the Second Massachusetts, 
and two dismounted squadrons of four troops each from the First U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry, Colonel Wood. The regular regiments were the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry ; four troops each from the First, Third, Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth 
Cavalry, dismounted ; one squad Second Cavalry, mounted ; light batteries E and 
K, First Artillery, A and F, Second Artillery; Batteries G and H, Fourth 
Artillery. 
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details of the movement for the next day were decided upon 
and the necessary orders were given, principally by means of 
verbal conversations with the division commanders, who were 
summoned to headquarters. A rough map of the country 
was also given to the brigade adjutants, so that they might 
fully understand and intelligently direct the movement to- 
ward El Caney and the fight it was intended to open in the 
morning. 

It was decided that at daybreak General Lawton, with the 
Second Division, having got into position under cover of 
darkness, should attack El Caney. At the same time, upon 
our extreme left, General Duffield, in command of a brigade 
of volunteers, consisting of the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
Michigan and Ninth Massachusetts, and supported by several 
vessels of Admiral Sampson’s fleet, was to make an attack 
upon the little port of Aguadores. It was hoped that the fire 
of our vessels would suffice to silence the Spanish batteries 
and render Aguadores untenable. Should our naval fire not 
be as successful as expected, General: Duffield was ordered to 
take Aguadores; but only if he were satisfied it could be done 
with little or no loss. In case the Spaniards made a stout 
resistance, he was to retire. Of course, the principal object 
of this demonstration was to confuse the enemy as to which 
was our real advance, that upon the extreme left or that upon 
the extréme right; to leave him in doubt as to whether we 
purposed, by taking Aguadores, to invest the Morro and the 
eastern batteries, or whether, after capturing El Caney, we 
meant to invest the city from the north. 

I have mentioned the efforts which were made to explore 
the country on our right and on our left. The centre, the 
Spanish front, where the heavy fighting subsequently oc- 
curred, remained unexplored, and was almost completely 
unknown to us until after the battle of San Juan. 
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Lawton’s three brigades, including the Eighth and Twenty- 
second U. S. Infantry and the Second Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, under General Ludlow; the Fourth and Twenty-fifth 
U. S. Infantry, under Colonel Miles; and the Twelfth, 
Seventh, and Seventeenth U. S. Infantry, under General 
Chaffee, spent the night of the 30th upon the El Caney road, 
under arms or lying in the mud by the roadside. They had 
left their camp without provisions and without an adequate 
supply of ammunition, and both were hurried up to them by 
mule-trains during the night. The moment the tired soldiers 
fell asleep upon their arms, they were awakened with orders 
to get their cartridges or their rations. When daylight came 
the division was tired but otherwise ready for the work that 
lay before it. Lawton, using the Ducoureau house as a 
pivot, was to swing around to the right, drive the Spaniards 
from their outposts and blockhouses into El Caney, surround 
and capture that place, and then, unless there were unex- 
pected developments at San Juan upon the centre and upon 
his left, he was to join on with Sumner and move out toward 
San Miguel, and extend his line on the right so as to cut the 
Spaniards off from and keep in our possession the Cobre, 
Bayamo, and the other roads, including the San Luis Rail- 
road, running out of the city on the north, which were the 
only means the Spaniards then had of communicating with 
the outside world. When this movement had been carried 
out—and so little thought was given to the possibility of 
a stout resistance on the part of the Spaniards that it was 
confidently expected to receive from Lawton by noon the 
next day the information that it was completed—he was to 
notify the corps commander and await orders, 

At about the same time that Lawton’s division was de- 
spatched toward El Caney, on the evening of June 3oth, the 


dismounted Cavalry Division, composed of the Third, Sixth, 
8 
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and Ninth United States, under General Carroll;* and the 
First and Tenth United States and Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders, under General Wood, broke camp and marched along 
the Santiago road to the sugar-house where Grimes’s battery 
had taken up its position. Here they bivouacked for the 
night. The Infantry Division, under General Kent, including 
the Tenth, Twenty-first, and Second U. S. regulars, under 
Colonel Pearson, and the Ninth, Thirteenth, and Twenty- 
fourth, under Colonel Wikoff—the whole division, with the 
exception of the First Brigade—was also moved up the San- 
tiago road, and camped on either side of it, behind the Cav- 
alry Division. These two divisions were expected to keep 
in touch with Lawton, and when he had taken El Caney 
and San Miguel, they were to swing in behind him and com- 
plete the investment of the city from San Juan to San 
Miguel. It was not contemplated that they should attack 
the Spanish position upon San Juan Heights at this time, 
the strength and character of which had not been as yet 
ascertained, and it was apparently not believed that in car- 
rying out these orders either of the divisions would necessa-. 
rily become engaged. 

Capron’s battery—Light Battery ‘‘ E,’’ First Artillery—of 
light field guns opened the fight at El Caney a little before 
seven in the morning, and the three brigades of Lawton’s 
division—Chaffee’s, Miles’s, and Ludlow’s—began to close in 
upon the town. El Caney is situated upon a little plateau 
rising abruptly out of the valley into which the trails and 
depressions followed by our advancing troops all converged. 


* Owing to his illness on June 30th, General Wheeler was relieved from the 
command of the dismounted Cavalry Division, General Sumner, the ranking brig- 
adier of the division, succeeding him. General Wheeler resumed command on the 
evening of July Ist. At the same time, General Leonard Wood was put in com- 
mand of Young's brigade, General Young being compelled by severe illness to 
return to the United States, and Colonel Carroll succeeded Sumner, while the lat- 
ter acted as division commander. 
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Very soon it became apparent that at twenty-three hundred 
yards our artillery, so light in metal, so few in guns, could 
do very little damage to the great stone fort and earthworks 
just north of the village, which had been immediately recog- 
nized as the key to its possession. So for the first three 
hours of the morning the advance of our men was slow, and 
we paid dearly for every step forward. Every line of our 
approach was commanded by Spanish earthworks, and the 
damage we were able to inflict upon them was very small and 
insignificant indeed in comparison with the losses we had to 
suffer. 

Then, about noon, and just as Lawton had decided to send 
the artillery in closer and to push the fighting, a succession of 
aides and staff officers came galloping from headquarters with 
messages which plainly showed that confusion, if not disaster, 
had befallen the two divisions which, by the heavy firing, 
we had learned to our great surprise, had become warmly 
engaged in the centre. The orders to General Lawton from 
headquarters were at first peremptory in character—he was 
to pull out of his fight and to move his division to the support 
of the centre. Not only was General Lawton disinclined to 
execute this movement, but he doubted the expediency and 
even the feasibility of it; and after he had ridden over the 
line with Major Gilmore of General Shafter’s staff, and had 
shown the danger of withdrawal at this critical moment, his 
orders were modified considerably.* The situation of our 


* About noon General Shafter received several despatches from General 
Sumner, commanding the Cavalry Division, which clearly indicated that he was 
impressed by the strength of the Spanish positions in his front and that in his 
judgment more men would be required to take them than were at his disposal. 

The first message which came from headquarters, which was so surprising 
and disconcerting and upon which General Shafter based his first instructions to 
General Lawton to withdraw from before Caney, read, at least when it reached 
General Lawton, as follows: ‘‘ General Sumner informs me that he is in need of 
the assistance of every available man that can be sent to reénforce the centre.” 

Upon the receipt of this information. General Shafter, as I have stated, sent 
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men in the centre was explained by a memorandum from 
headquarters, and the ways and means by which his division 
could most quickly and effectually relieve their position of 
extreme danger were finally left to General Lawton’s good 
judgment and discretion. 

We will now return to the centre, where the firing about 
midday had become general all along the line. The orders 
under which the battle of San Juan was fought were given by 
Adjutant-General McClernand to General Kent, commanding 
the Infantry Division—consisting, in addition to the organi- 
zations already mentioned (Wikoff’s and Pearson’s brigades), 
of the First Brigade, including the Sixth and Sixteenth U. S. 
Infantry and the Seventy-first New York, under General 
Hawkins—at about nine o’clockin the morning. There is no 
question, fortunately, as to the exact wording of the orders. 
A little green knoll to the left of the Santiago road and half 
a mile short of the San Juan Heights was pointed out as the 
point which was to be the extreme limit of the forward move- 
ment of the Infantry Division. Once there, further orders 
would be given. 

The orders under which General Sumner advanced from El 
Pozo would appear to have been more specific, and certainly 
more clear than the orders which General Kent received for 


the Infantry Division a few minutes later. At the same 


messengers to Caney and ordered Lawton to strengthen Sumner’s line. One of 
these despatches ran: ‘‘I would not bother about the little blockhouses, they 
cannot hurt us”; and again he writes, a few minutes later: ‘‘ You must proceed 
with the remainder of your force and join on immediately upon Sumner’s right, 
If you do not, the battle is lost.” When the first information was received from 
Sumner and the stubbornness with which the Spaniards were contesting every 
inch of our advance upon San Juan became apparent, Shafter tried to recall Gen- 
eral Bates and his brigade, which he had sent over to support Lawton in the 
Caney fight ; and failing this, General Shafter ordered Lawton to leave only 
enough troops in front of and behind Caney to keep the Spaniards in their posi- 
tion, and with the remainder of his troops to join on to Sumner’s right, and once 
there, advance upon San Juan. 
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time, it is true that these orders were also based upon a com- 
plete misconception of the situation and a total ignorance of 
the Spanish position and the lay of the country beyond El 
Pozo. General Sumner’s orders were to advance along that 
branch of the Aguadores Creek which runs parallel with the 
Santiago road from El Pozo, until it joins the main stream 
of the Aguadores at the angle subsequently known as the 


>” 


“bloody angle,’’ where the creek makes a sharp turn to the 
left, and then runs a general southerly course toward the 
town of Aguadores and the sea. This creek General Sum- 
ner was instructed to hold until the result of Lawton’s attack 
upon Caney became known, and he received further orders. 
Once the creek was reached, Sumner, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances of a heavy fire, and the thick and pathless 
jungles which his men had to penetrate, deployed his whole 
division, and then sent back word to McClernand, the 
adjutant-general of the corps, acquainting him with the 
actual conditions by which he was confronted, and asking 
whether his orders contemplated an attack upon the enemy’s 
intrenched position, setting forth at the same time the 
utter impossibility of keeping his men inactive for a long 
time under such a heavy fire as was being poured in upon 
them. Had it been proposed to carry out the plan, as 
discussed and agreed upon at General Shafter’s headquar- 
ters the night before, to advance along the right flank of the 
Spanish position, keeping in touch with Lawton, obviously 
these two divisions, or a large part of them, should have been 
directed to take the direct road which ran north from El 
Pozo to Marianaje and thence to El Caney, leaving in front 
of San Juan only force sufficient to retain the Spaniards in 
their position. But the divisions were ordered to procéed 
along the Santiago road, and in a very few minutes came 


under fire, The original plan may have been changed at 
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the last moment, of course; but as every movement that 
was subsequently made was in the line of carrying this plan 
out, until finally, on the 12th, General Lawton succeeded in 
completely investing the town on the north and west, this 
does not seem likely. The more probable explanation of the 
movement and of what followed, and the one accepted by 
general officers, is as follows: That it was still intended to 
follow Lawton’s advance on the right, but that owing to our 
failure to develop the Spanish position in our front, and 
our complete ignorance of the lay of the land, the flank 
movement was not begun until too late—not until the troops 
had been led into a position from which they could be 
extricated only by wresting from the Spaniards the block- 
houses and the trenchés from which, unexposed and unseen, 
they were delivering such a galling fire upon our men, en- 
gaged in wandering aimlessly about in an almost trackless 
tropical jungle. 

At this moment of great confusion and uncertainty, when 
the road was choked with the regiments of both the cavalry 
and infantry divisions, mutually hindering one another in 
their struggles to advance, and having to sustain a heavy and 
destructive fire which could not be answered, an ordeal even 
for the veteran soldier; at this moment, when something. 
might still have been done to mislead the enemy and cover 
our advance, the war balloon was sent up directly behind our 
columns. This mistake betrayed the exact location of our 
advance, and the Spanish fire became heavier and better 
directed, and our losses more severe. The six regiments of 
the Cavalry Division—consisting of the Third, Sixth, and 
Ninth U. S. Cavalry, under General Sumner, and the First 
and Tenth U. S. Cavalry and the Rough Riders, under 
General Wood—now moved out of the Santiago road, and 


extended in skirmish order through the country to the right, 
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where they found partial shelter from the galling fire of the 
enemy behind the low foothills and in a sunken road.* 
From out of this leafy labyrinth some of the more energetic 


*It is frequently stated that General Sumner, in command of the Cavalry 
Division, overestimated the force of the Spaniards occupying the ‘‘ Kettles,” or 
Blue House Hill, a formidable outpost of the San Juan line where the first fight- 
ing of the day in this part of the field took place, and that, under the impression 
that the force of the enemy in front of him was much stronger than turned out 
to be the case, he sent messages to headquarters which were unnecessarily alarm- 
ing and wholly misleading. 

Upon this point it is impossible to express an opinion at this early day ; but it 
cannot be disputed, and it has become a matter of history, that once the Cavalry 
Division was led out from the misleading protection of the sunken road, and 
the cover of the creek bottom, and the men were hurried forward through the jungle 
to the charge, General Sumner displayed superb gallantry and handled his 
division to the admiration of all who were present. Personally, and as far as 
my judgment goes, the most striking incident of the day was this wonderful 
mobility and alacrity with which the soldiers and the regimental officers of Kent’s 
and Sumner’s divisions fell in with the plans which had been apparently so 
suddenly changed to meet the altered circumstances. They were ordered to 
march two miles up a road and to camp, and instead of that they entered into a 
battle as calmly as though the whole thing had been planned for a month—they 
stormed and took positions which all military critics agreed should have been 
impregnable to the attack of infantry when unassisted by artillery, and only then 
went into camp, as though everything had happened according to schedule. It 
was no wonder that troops such as these should have inspired their officers with 
a confidence which to others appeared at times to border on foolhardiness. 

One hardly expects to find gems of humor in the scrappy despatches that 
outline the movement of armies, yet the reader of the voluminous documents of 
this campaign is now and again rewarded by an illustration of most subtle and 
unconscious wit, combined with the most tactful diplomacy, such as is contained in 
the correspondence which took place about this time between General Sumner and 
the adjutant-general, Colonel McClernand. When marching out two miles to 
go into camp or to await orders, Sumner came under fire from the Spanish 
trenches on the Blue House or Kettles Hill. He very properly halted and 
sent back a staff officer to ascertain whether his instructions to advance contem- 
plated an assault upon earthworks, The answer came back, more than Delphic 
in ambiguity : “‘ The commanding general would deplore any loss of life, but he 
does expect general officers to use all their men to best advantage.” In the mean- 
time the Cayalry Division had become hotly engaged all along the line, and before 
the adjutant-general’s answer to the inquiry had been received, so many men of 
the Cavalry Division had fallen under the enemy’s fire that General Sumner decided 
that to save the further shedding of blood he must act upon his own responsibility, 
and turning to his officers, as they stood around him in the bed of the creek, he 
said, ‘‘ We will go up that hill because we must,” 
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climbed the slippery trees, to try to get a glimpse of the 
Spanish position and learn in a general way from what direc- 
tion the fire came that could not be answered, for the land in 
their front was as little known to them as the land of Canaan. 
It was impossible to withdraw under such a fire from the 
front of the enemy. The actual losses of such a retrograde 
movement would have been as great as those which the sub- 
sequent advance entailed, and the moral effect upon the 
troops had also to be taken into consideration. 

The time has now come to speak of the signal and decisive 
services that were rendered by the two gallant infantry brigades 
who first succeeded, by the capture of San Juan Fort, in effect- 
ing a lodgment upon the San Juan Heights, and by so doing 
compelled the Spaniards to withdraw from the Aguadores, San 
Juan, and Caney line, which it was of paramount importance 
for them to maintain. The moment the Spaniards withdrew 
from this strong position, and entered upon their inner line 
of defences, the struggle became for them a hopeless one, 
and during the few days that they stubbornly continued 
the defence of Santiago, the only alternative before them 
was surrender or starvation. The two brigades to which, 
through the hazard of battle and the military genius of 
their commander, came the chance which they so gallantly 
seized, to capture the key of the Spanish position, were the 
First and Third Brigades of General Kent’s division (the First 
Division of infantry in the corps), and they were commanded 
respectively by General Hawkins, who led the charge, and by 
Colonel Wikoff, who died at the head of his men as they 
advanced toward the heights of San Juan. 

Our position at this moment was very critical all along the 
line, and it was undoubtedly this movement which turned the 
tide of battle in our favor, and saved the day. It was at this 


crisis that the commanding general stated in a despatch 
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to Lawton, which I give elsewhere, that unless our endan- 
gered position on the centre were considerably strengthened 
by reénforcements from the Second Division in front of Caney, 
the battle was lost. The tone of this despatch was fully 
justified by the facts. The situation could not have been more 
critical. Lawton was in no position to bring his men out of 
their fight, and even had he been able to do so, he could 
not have reached the point of danger under two or three 
hours. 

The men who now faced death in the labyrinth of jungle 
and chaparral that lies between the San Juan and the Agua- 
dores River, could do, as they afterward proved upon the 
slopes of San Juan, anything that it is, humanly speaking, 
possible for soldiers to do, but at this juncture their situa- 
tion was desperate. Unprotected in any way, with men 
falling about them upon every side, with shells and round 
shot sweeping through the wilderness of vine and of scrub 
trees in which they were enmeshed, as in a net which offered 
them no protection or shelter, yet which screened the Spanish 
trenches from anything except the wildest and most desul- 
tory fire, the crisis in the day, and the very lowest ebb of our 
fortunes during the campaign, had been reached. 

There was no possible doubt upon this point, and there 
was not a single officer of command rank serving with the 
two divisions to whom the danger of the situation was not 
plain. It was not the time or the place to discuss whether or 
no the army had been well or badly led. The fact was, that we 
were in a position which offered no avenue of escape, except 
with very heavy loss, and it was, indeed, a question whether 
the two divisions that had been placed in such jeopardy could 
be extricated at all—that is, as an army. i 

The only possible salvation was to storm the heights from 
which the deadly fire came. This was undoubtedly a forlorn 
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hope, an expedient that would cost many lives, but it was one 
for which the inexorable situation offered no alternative. It 
was a step for which no commanding general would, under 
normal circumstances, have assumed responsibility until every 
other means of gaining the heights had been attempted and 
had failed, and the assault had become necessary to save 
the army. Unfortunately, no other means, such as, among 
others, a flank movement, had been tried, and now the time 
for expedients and delay was gone. It was perfectly clear 
that, if merely for the purpose of afterward effecting an or- 
derly retreat, the heights would have to be stormed and the 
blockhouses captured. Unless this should be done, it was 
not even possible to withdraw from the situation into which 
we had been blindly led. 

From this point on, the advance was not a rush in the 
dark, as it has been called. None of the dangers to which our 
men were to be exposed was unknown. It was fully under- 
stood that the assaulting columns would be exposed to the 
fire of men in trenches, and that they would have to make the 
assault unsupported by artillery and under a cross-fire from 
the Spanish guns on the heights. At this moment even the 
intermittent and most ineffective fire of Captain Grimes’s 
battery, stationed back at El Pozo, had to cease, because it 
was feared that in the advance it would cause greater damage 
to our men than to the enemy. 

It was after a careful consideration of the precarious situa- 
tion of the two divisions which is outlined above that the 
movement which saved the day was initiated. As it was im- 
provised under fire, saved the situation, and turned defeat 
into victory, every detail of the movement deserves more than 
passing mention. When Hawkins with his brigade reached 
Kent’s headquarters early on the morning of the rst, he re- 


ceived no orders to advance, but was told to bivouac along 
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the line on the Santiago road.* His men built fires, cooked 
coffee, and made themselves as comfortable as possible. 
General Kent rode ahead, and a consultation took place 
shortly afterward, upon El Pozo Hill, between himself, Gen- 
eral Sumner, and Adjutant-General McClernand. This con- 
ference ended in the haphazard advance to the Aguadores, 
a movement which made the fight for San Juan under the 
circumstances in which it was fought inevitable. General 
Kent proposed at this moment to put Hawkins’s brigade ina 
low, scrubby forest, behind El Pozo Hill; but upon Hawkins 
representing that his troops here would be entirely lost to 
the division and out of the fight, General Kent accepted 
General Hawkins’s suggestion, and allowed him to proceed 
toward the front along the river road to San Juan. When 
Hawkins got his men into the trail that from here on for 
some distance runs parallel with the stream, he found it com- 
pletely blocked by the dismounted cavalrymen. At the re- 
quest of Sumner, Hawkins pulled his men out of the road, as 
it was understood that the Cavalry Division was to lead the 


* About five o’clock on the afternoon of June 30th General Kent ordered the 
brigades under his command to break camp, march a mile and a half along the 
Santiago road, and then camp for the night. Hawkins’s brigade was the most 
advanced in the line, and the movement as ordered would have caused his men to 
strike their tents, which were well drained and where they were well sheltered, 
for the purpose of advancing in a pouring rain less than a mile nearer to Santi- 
ago. Upon making a statement of the situation to General Kent, General Haw- 
kins was allowed to keep his men under shelter until the next morning, under the 
promise that he would then be on the march and advance before five o’clock in 
the morning, a promise which he kept strictly. 

In this fortunate way the men of the brigade escaped exposure to the rain, 
the long waits upon the crowded, muddy road, and the sleepless and exhausting 
night which was passed by all of the Cavalry Division and most of the Infantry 
Division. To my mind there could be no doubt that the reason Hawkins’s bri- 
gade came first through the jungle, which was such a tax upon their endurance, 
was not accident or any superior excellence of the men, but simply the fact that, 
owing to the good night’s rest, which none of the others who were competing for 
the advance through the jungle had enjoyed, they were in better physical condi- 
tion and they showed it. 
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advance, and consequently they had the right of way. The 
advancing columns followed the line of the stream until they 
came to the place, later known as the “‘ bloody angle,’’ where 
the road to Santiago crossed the Aguadores stream for the 
last time. General Sumner stood at this point, and as fast as 
his troops came up he extended his line out to the right. 

At this juncture our losses began to be very heavy indeed, 
in spite of every effort that was made to keep the troops 
under cover. The men were not over six hundred yards 
from the advanced position of the Spaniards, and the Spanish 
artillery as well as the Mausers had their range well. A great 
- many men were falling, and here the heaviest losses of the 
day were experienced. This was especially the case with the 
Cavalry Division, who later on, in closer quarters and at 
shorter range, did not lose so heavily. General Kent, who 
commanded the First Infantry Division, was at this moment, 
and not unnaturally, very much at a loss to know what to do. 
His orders had been from McClernand, adjutant-general, at 
El Pozo, to advance two miles toward Santiago, and there to 
bivouac and await orders and the result of the movements of 
Lawton’s division and of Sumner’s division. Of course these 
orders, in view of the later developments of the situation, 
were absurd. 

The Cavalry Division blocked the trail for what seemed a 
very long time, as they advanced in single file and at a slow 
gait. Ordering his regimental officers to put their men under 
the best cover available, while awaiting their opportunity to 
advance, General Hawkins rode ahead with his staff * to the 


* General Hawkins’s staff was composed of Lieutenants Ord and Michie of 
the regulars, who were both killed, and of Captain Manning of the Third Ohio 
Cavalry and Captain Horton of the Second District of Columbia. Captain Man- 
ning, while trying to bring into action the Seventy-first New York, was severely 
hurt by his horse falling with him intoa concealed barranca, but he reported again 
for duty on the morning of the 2d. Captain Horton, like his chief, came through 
the day unhurt, 
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ford of the Aguadores. About ten yards beyond the stream 
a particularly tall cocoanut-palm tree was discovered. Lieu- 
tenant Ord climbed it, and by him for the first time the 
exact position of the San Juan Fort was ascertained. Upon 
this and the other information which Ord secured from his 
bird’s-eye view of the situation, General Hawkins decided 
that the only way to extricate our troops from a very danger- 
ous situation, and from falling into the disorder that was 
already threatening, was to assault and capture the San Juan 
Fort, cost what it might. Hazardous as such an adventure 
was, it seemed to him to offer now the only possible chance of 
saving the day, and of extricating the army. Accompanied 
by Ord, General Hawkins went on some yards farther up 
the road, and came to a break in the hedge-like thicket, 
through which he secured a plain view of the Spanish trenches 
around San Juan Fort, and of some of their intrenchments 
farther along the crest of the heights. General Hawkins 
returned then to the ford, where another conference took 


place, in which General Sumner,* General Kent, Colonel 


* When General Sumner reached the creek, which he had been instructed to 
hold until further orders, he—as I have said elsewhere—knew nothing more about 
the lay of the land beyond, from which the Spaniards were pouring a galling fire, 
than he did of the topography of Central Borneo. He, of course, desired even at 
this late moment to secure what information he could in regard to the country in 
front of him and the Spanish positions, which from the creek lay screened in foliage 
and wholly concealed. To secure this necessary information, which might with 
so much more ease have been secured during the previous days of waiting, Cap- 
tain Chanler and Captain Howze volunteered to attempt, despite the long delay, a 
reconnoissance of the Spanish position, For half an hour they went ahead in the 
trailing jungle, under a heavy fire from the Blue House Hill, presenting, indeed, a 
Shining mark to the sharpshooters in the tree-tops. The time was wanting to 
advance cautiously and carefully. They both returned in safety, and their gallant 
reconnoissance under fire was the means by which, even at this late hour, General 
Sumner secured the information by which he intelligently directed the attack upon 
the Spanish positions, which—no alternative presenting itself{—he was compelled 
to order a few moments later. Captain Chanler was assistant adjutant-general 
on General Wheeler’s staff. Captain Ilowze was the first aide on General Sum- 
ner’s staff. When, the night before the battle, General Wheeler was directed to 
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Miley, the first aide to the commanding general, and General 
Hawkins himself took part. General Hawkins stated bluntly 
that in his judgment the question of carrying the whole line 
of the Spanish intrenchments upon the height, and in particu- 
lar the fort which crowned the highest point upon the line, 
was no longer a question of whether the orders received from 
headquarters authorized them to make the attack or not—this 
was no longer a question of expediency or advisability or one 
of authority; but, in his opinion, the assault had become an 
imperative necessity for the salvation of the troops, who could 
not be expected to wander about blindly all day in a jungle, 
losing heavily under the withering fire of an invisible enemy, 
without falling into confusion. General Hawkins expressed 
further the opinion that no troops in the world could retreat 
in good order under such a fire, and through such a country, 
and he earnestly recommended that orders be issued to make 
an assault upon the fort, and offered to attempt it with the 
two remaining regiments of his brigade. In General Haw- 
kins’s opinion, as expressed at the conference, this was no 
time to go into the question whether the heights could, sub- 
sequent to their capture, be held against the fire from the 
second line of the Spaniards, and the bombardment which 
would surely follow. The only question to be considered was, 
whether our men could capture and hold the hill long enough 
to extricate the two divisions from the dangerous position in 
which they were involved at this moment. Colonel Miley, 
of General Shafter’ s staff, who had listened with close interest 
to General Hawkins’s careful statement of the critical situa- 
tion, as he understood it, now turned to General Kent and 
said: “‘ I am entirely of General Hawkins’s opinion, and I will, 


turn over the command of the Cavalry Division to General Sumner, Colonel Dorst, 
Major Garlington, and Captains Chanler and Steele, of General Wheeler’s staff, 
remained with the headquarters staff of the division and served with General 
Sumner throughout the battle and rendered him valuable service. 
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if you have no objection, in the name of General Shafter and 
with his authority, direct General Hawkins to advance with his 
brigade and capture the blockhouse.’’ General Kent stated 
that he had not the slightest objection; that he fully ap- 
proved of the movement, recognizing, as he did, the necessity 
of some such heroic expedient as this to relieve the strain of 
the situation, and if possible to turn the tide of the battle in 
our favor. 

While his brigade was being brought up the trail to the 


bm 


“bloody angle’’ of the Aguadores, which now presented a 
horrible spectacle indeed, with the numberless dead and 
wounded strewn along the bank, General Hawkins on foot, 
as it was impossible to ride through the jungle, and accom- 
panied by Ord, explored a little farther the unknown country 
through which it had been decided that he should advance— 
not lightly, nor in a foolhardy spirit, but because this move- 
ment was recognized as a desperate measure to meet a des- 
perate situation. General Hawkins now discovered a trail 
which ran parallel with the stream, here running from north 
to south. Following this southward for about one hundred 
and fifty yards, he came upon another trail which bore off to 
the west almost at right angles and led in a direct line toward 
the Spanish position upon San Juan, or rather to the meadow 
opening out at the foot of the heights upon which the fort 
stood. 

When the two regiments whose very existence was to 
be jeopardized in attempting the daring assault came up 
through the ‘‘ bloody angle,’’ General Hawkins met them 
and ordered Colonel Egbert to deploy his regiment, the 
Sixth Infantry, with his right very near to the trail that led 
toward San Juan. Colonel Theaker, of the Sixteenth; was 
sent deeper into the jungle, and after deploying his men, 


was ordered to join on upon Colonel Egbert’s left. Upon the 
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right wing, and to the right of the Santiago road, General 
Sumner was still engaged in extending his line along the 
sunken trail and through the deep jungle country. With 
the meagre evidence which is now before us, and until the 
official notes which were exchanged at this time between 
headquarters and the front are published (and perhaps they 
never will be), it would be unjust to decide in what quarter 
should be placed the censure undoubtedly due for the 
infirmity of purpose which, up to this moment, had char- 
acterized the advance of our troops upon San Juan. The 
verbal statements of the members of the headquarters staff 
and of Adjutant-General McClernand do not coincide with 
the recollection which Generals Sumner and Kent have of the 
nature of the instructions which they received upon this 
morning; and it would be, of course, presumptuous for a 
mere spectator, however excellent his sources of information 
were upon the day of battle or afterwards, to decide which of 
these versions of the orders that brought the two divisions 
under the Spanish fire from the San Juan Heights is the 
correct one. Only time, and the publication of the original 
documents which are now locked up in the War Department, 
can decide this question.* 

The assault having now been decided upon, General Kent 
sent back several officers of his staff to bring up the Seventy- 
first New York + and place this regiment in its proper place 

* For a personal opinion in regard to this official controversy, see Appendix, 
Note I. 

+ Shortly after the Seventy-first New York was deflected from the main line of 
advance toward the forest trail on the left, the regiment came under a heavy fire 
and fell into great confusion, The regiment as such did not participate in the 
further advance or in the assault upon the blockhouse, either as a regiment or as 
a battalion or as accompany. Quite a number of the men of the regiment joined 
in with the regulars, and as individuals took a particularly gallant part in the 
affair, as they were only allowed to advance with them by the regulars after prom- 


ising not to fire their Springfield rifles, the black smoke of which would indicate 
the position of the thin line advancing upon the Spanish trenches, It was only 
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in line, but all efforts to this effect were unsuccessful until 
after the Heights were in our possession and the crisis past. 
Colonel Wikoff, with his brigade, the Ninth, Thirteenth, and 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, was hurried through the ‘“ bloody 
angle’’ across the Aguadores Creek and ordered to extend 
his line to the left of Hawkins. Colonel Pearson’s brigade, 
the last of General Kent’s division, was ordered forward, and 
Colonel Pearson was directed to support Wikoff closely, with 
the Second and the Tenth regiments of his brigade, and to go 
to Wikoff’s assistance if at any time it should become neces- 
sary, while Colonel McKibbin, with the Twenty-first United 
States Infantry, composed almost exclusively of men from 
Plattsburg and Northern New York, was ordered in behind 
Hawkins, and to his support. 

It was apparent, of course, after but a glance at the country, 
that through such a jungle as this no formation of any 
kind could be preserved, and on this account it became a 
matter of the greatest importance that the line of the two 
divisions should be maintained, and as far as was possible 
the advance be made a uniform one. The attempt that was 
made to do this by dismounted couriers, for all horses had 
to be left at the Aguadores, gave anything but satisfactory 
results. The messengers were delayed by the jungle, and 
were often lost between the commands, and the attempt 
was soon abandoned. Every moment of delay now meant 
the loss of so many more lives, and the men were pushed 
forward as quickly as possible, commanding officers having to 
trust entirely to the cavalry trumpets, the infantry bugles, 


after the San Juan Fort was in our possession that Captain Rafferty succeeded in 
bringing up to the firing-line the remnants of two companies, and shortly after- 
ward Major Keck brought up his battalion. The conduct of these officers and 
men was particularly meritorious, in view of the complete disorganization into 
which the regiment fell at the first shock of battle. Further reference to the con- 
duct of the Seventy-first New York is made in the Appendix, Note J. 
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and the barking of Parker’s little Gatling guns, to tell the 
position of the various organizations taking part in the ad- 
vance. We were, indeed, in a veritable labyrinth, a country 
where twenty yards away you could see nothing, and where 
men of the same troops and companies got lost and the col- 
umns hopelessly mixed in inextricable confusion. Troops 
of less rugged stamina, of less sturdy purpose, than those 
whose gallant advance we are following would have availed 
themselves of the opportunity which the unavoidable relaxa- 
tion of official supervision now presented, but there is no 
record of any man having turned back; and many an officer 
can say, as one did say, when asked if he had any difficulty 
in getting his men to go up the slopes of San Juan, ‘‘ No, 
but I had considerable difficulty in keeping up with them.”’ 
As the men dashed on through the jungle, the sound that 
they made, breaking their way through the brush, was like 
that of a tornado sweeping through and disturbing the silence 
of a primeval forest. Each man went ahead as best he could, 
and the best man was the man who made the most progress. 
Troops, battalions, squads, companies, and platoons were all 
thrown into the wildest confusion. Now and again half a 
dozen men would disappear, having fallen into a little barranca 
covered with leaves and vines, and now and again a shell 
came screaming through the scrub-oak, causing terrible havoc 
and in a manner so different from the way in which the men 
received their death from the Mauser that killed softly and 
silently, like the touch of Azrael, the death-angel. 

Of course, in going through the jungle and the sharp trail- 
ers our colors were furled and capped, but once the color- 
bearers came out into the guinea-grass, they were given to 
the battle breezes, and the cry went up and down the line: 
‘Dress by the colors, boys; dress by the colors!’’ It has 
always seemed to me that this intrepid advance was different 
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from any other feat of arms, however gallant, in our history. 
These men were not racing for the prize of death in battle 
before all men, but alone and unseen, in the sylvan twilight 
of the forest, where the sun could not penetrate, and where 
they were stricken down by the silent bullets, never to 
be seen again of men; for they fell where only the vultures 
could find them, and where in the later days some soldier of 
a roving disposition would stumble over a whitened skeleton 
with bits of blue clothing clinging to the bleached bones. 

There was, it is true, in addition to the devotion to duty 
which characterized our men, a material incentive to spur on 
the charge. The nearer we came to San Juan, the fewer men 
fell under the deadly fire. In depressing their rifles, as the 
Spaniards had to do, firing as they did down from a great 
height, the danger or killing space of each bullet became con- 
siderably shortened as the men advanced and drew nearer to 
the heights. 

When the brigade entered the jungle, the order was given 
for the men to advance in platoons; but in the jungle this 
formation was soon lost, as would have been any other ex- 
cept that which was finally maintained—that of each man 
advancing for himself as fast as he could and keeping under 
cover as much as possible. The orders which General Haw- 
kins gave to Schroeder, his bugler, were at this time, ‘‘ For- 
ward, march! Guide centre!’’ and they were the only orders 
that were given, the other buglers taking up the cry from 
Schroeder. Throughout the advance the losses were very 
heavy, especially when they came to the San Juan River, 
which at this point was very deep, though not broad. Many 
of the men had narrow escapes from drowning, and were com- 
pelled to take refuge on the bank from which they had sprung 
and look for a shallower passage. As General Hawkins came 


through the jungle with his staff officers between the two 
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regiments, he was fortunate enough to find a tree that had 
fallen across the stream, and he and his staff crossed dryshod. 
They went on about one hundred yards to where the jungle 
opened out into a little glade, which was about one hundred 
yards from the wire fence where the forest and jungle stopped, 
and the great open field at the foot of the San Juan Hill, 
where the cuinea-grass was growing inside of the wire fencing, 
began. This fence, it should be noted in passing, had evi- 
dently not been placed there as a barrier, but was simply a 
fence to keep off stray cattle. When Hawkins and his staff 
reached this glade, which, as I have said, was about one 
hundred yards before the open meadow was reached, he halted 
to line up his brigade. As was to be expected, the line had 
fallen into the greatest confusion, but only the dead and the 
wounded had fallen out. There was a company here anda 
company there, but no sign of a brigade line. Hearing the 
men back at the San Juan River shouting to one another that 
they could not find the ford, Lieutenant Michie, of Haw- 
kins’s staff, volunteered to go back and show them where the 
tree trunk was by which the general and his staff had passed 
over. General Hawkins requested him to do so, and that 
was the last he saw of the brave officer who had stood at his 
side throughout the day. Michie was killed as he was lead- 
ing some of the troops across the fallen log. Several com- 
panies went ahead, creeping along the ground to the edge of 
the jungle, to see what they could of the Spanish position 
while the men who had been less successful in coming through 
the labyrinth were brought up. 

At this moment one of those strange, indefinable panics got 
hold of about one hundred and fifty men in the first line; and 
as Hawkins, with Lieutenant Ord, was waiting in the clearing 
for the moment when the charge across the open ground could 
be made, they heard these men retreating in wild confusion. 
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As they came back upon their mad retreat, tearing through 
the leaves and the trailers, and with the branches of the sap- 
lings swinging back as they passed, their flight sounded like 
the rush of a herd of wild elephants. As they came sud- 
denly up against their general in the glade, looking at them 
so sternly, the men grew very muchashamed. He was stand- 
ing there in the open, drawn up to his full height, and with- 
out any protection whatever, while they, with bodies bent 
double, and dodging from tree to tree, were, in their attempts 
to escape the fire, going back again to the San Juan Creek, 
where its force was felt with the greatest severity. General 
Hawkins ordered the men back sternly. In a moment all 
their irresolution vanished. They said they only retreated 
because they had lost their officer, and did not know what 
to do: they only wanted some one to lead them. Lieutenant 
Ord said: ‘* General, I think I had better put these men 
back in their position in the line’’; and so, with Ord at 
their head, they started back again through the jungle to 
take up their position. As he turned to go, Ord, who was of 
a most cheery disposition, turned and said, with a seriousness 
unusual with him: “‘And if I don’t see you again, General, 
good-by!’’ At the time, such a remark coming from Ord’s 
lips struck General Hawkins as remarkable, and he had it in 
his mind to order his young lieutenant to stay; but his sense 
of duty put a bridle upon his affections, and Ord went ahead 
and led the charge up the slopes of San Juan with the very 
same soldiers who were flying off the field in panic until he 
took them in hand. 

Owing, perhaps, to the more direct and shorter line by 
which they came, and to the circumstance that, unlike the 
very great majority of the men of the two divisions, they had 
not passed the previous night under arms, nor yet lying 
down without shelter in the red mud of the trail, the men 
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of the Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry lined up on the edge of 
the jungle that was nearest to San Juan some time before 
the firing upon their left told of the approach of Colonel 
Wikoff’s brigade on their left, or the cavalry,* who were 
engaged with the Spaniards upon the Blue House (or Ket- 
tles) Hill, were seen coming forward on their right. When 
the line was nearly formed and the last of his men were com- 
ing up, General Hawkins, accompanied by Schroeder, the 
gallant bugler, stepped forward into the open field, and, 
standing by the wire fence, surveyed the slopes which he 
had never seen plainly before, up which he was now to send 
his handful of men upon their desperate errand. While en- 
gaged in this, he noticed half a dozen of his men crouching 
for cover in the thicket near by. Suddenly one of the men 
got up and walked away from the group in the cover, though 
the other men tried to detain him. Hawkins heard the brave 
fellow say, ‘‘ No, I’ll be blanked if I do; I won’t lie down 
when a general and a better man is standing!’’ and so he 
stood up, with his rifle before him, with muscles taut and 
neck outstretched, only awaiting the order for the rush which 
was momentarily expected. When Hawkins turned around, 
he saw that the others were following this man’s example. 
Walking over to where they stood, he said, ‘‘ Our duties 
are different here, my men. I must see all I can, and you 
must be seen as little as possible. Lie down!’’ and then he 


resumed his survey of the Spanish positions. 


* The Cavalry Division was delayed by the opposition they met from the Span- 
ish outpost on the Blue House or the Kettles Hill, and when they came down 
this hill and advanced toward the Spanish line on San Juan Heights, the San Juan 
Fort had been captured by the two infantry brigades and the Spaniards had 
retreated back from the San Juan line. Such few casualties as the Cavalry Divi- 
sion met with between the Blue House Hill and the San Juan Heights were not 
inflicted by the small-arms fire from Spaniards in the trenches, or in the haci- 
enda in front of the cavalry, but from shells sent from the Spanish second line 
and stray shots from the same quarter. 
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The word was given, and Schroeder put it to the shrill 
clarion music, and the men of the two little, decimated regi- 
ments rushed across the field of guinea-grass in a race which 
lay between victory and death, and, as any military man 
would have said, with the odds decidedly in favor of death. 
General Hawkins stood out in the open field, a shining mark 
indeed, urging the men on up the heights as fast as they 
emerged from the forest, with their eyes blinking as they 
came out into the sunlight. Not that they required much 
urging—they went up the heights to avenge the cruel losses 
they had met in their advance, and because they knew the 
capture of the blockhouse offered the only hope of turning 
the adverse tide of battle. When they reached the foothills of 
the heights, they secured some protection and a better foot- 
ing, and crept up the heights in little bunches, availing them- 
selves of what shelter the inequalities of the ground offered, 
while Hawkins by his presence and his voice spurred them on 
to attempt the impossible. Now the three regiments of the 
Third Brigade * (Wikoff’s) emerged from the forest, swarmed 


* Colonel Wikoff was killed at the head of his command. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels Worth and Liscum, who in turn succeeded him in command, were both 
desperately wounded within the space of five minutes, and upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewers devolved the duty of leading the brigade to victory. There comes 
a moment in the course of battles, as in the affairs of men, which, if taken at the 
tide, leads on to victory or to the reverse. There were two critical moments in 
the San Juan fight, moments during which victory seemed to smile upon the 
Spanish arms. The first was during the deployment of the two divisions to the 
right and left of the Santiago road along the Aguadores stream. At this time, 
and inevitably so, great disorder prevailed in our ranks, and an attack by however 
small a determined body of men might have had serious consequences. The 
other moment of crisis was brought about by an error of judgment on the part 
of Colonel Worth. Shortly after he succeeded Colonel Wikoff in command of the 
Third Brigade, General Worth came to the conclusion that the advance upon which 
he was engaged was a mistake and the assault upon San Juan doomed to failure. 
In this belief he ordered a retreat, and sent Adjutant-General Simpson to find a 
bugler to sound the order. Captain Simpson looked carefully for buglers where 
he had previously ascertained there were none, and after a few minutes returned to 
report that no bugler could be found to sound the retreat. In the meantime 
General Worth had been wounded, and neither Colonel Liscum nor Colonel Ewers, 
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up the heights some distance to the left of the blockhouse, 
and, overlapping the Spanish line and flanking the Spanish 
trenches as they did, contributed to the fire of the men of 
the Sixth and Sixteenth in making the blockhouse untenable. 

The Spanish blockhouses, wreathed in the gorgeous red 
flowers of the flamboyant-tree, rose straight before our ad- 
vancing columns. Now and again a gleam of the sunlight 
upon a rifle and the high-crowned guano hat of a Spanish 
soldier fascinate your gaze. You listen as in a dream to the 
quick, insistent tone of the orders, for the Spaniards are firing 
in volleys and not at will; and again you rub your eyes and 
smile incredulously, for the sun is shining peacefully on the 
heights, and there is not a speck of smoke anywhere to be 
seen to tell you from whence the firing comes. And yet, as 
the little clumps of blue coats that dot the fields and the 
roadside reveal to you only too truly, this is the stern reality 
of war. From every trench and blockhouse—you can only 
guess where they all are in a general way—the volleys are 
delivered as though by some quick-firing automaton. You 
hear the mechanical click of the rifle, and often the very 
words of command. As the First Brigade (Hawkins’s) starts 
up the hill’ to the. left of the fort, you see-that the opan- 
iards, who have been holding the blue house on Kettles 
Hill to the right with such stubborn resistance, are waver- 


ing.* Then they hurry out of the trenches and run swiftly 


who in turn succeeded to the command, repeated the order. There can be no 
doubt that, had the Third Brigade been withdrawn, without its support the brigade 
under Hawkins could not have captured the fort. Captain Simpson, who knew 
when not to find a bugler, is mentioned by General Kent prominently in de- 
spatches for the great gallantry and the discretion he exhibited throughout the fight. 

* Owing to the very widespread and general interest which is taken in that 
picturesque regiment, the capture of the Kettles Hill is generally ascribed to the 
Rough Riders. This statement is unjust to the Rough Riders as well as to the 
other regiments engaged. The hill was taken by the Cavalry Division, and 


each one of the five other regiments engaged contributed as much to the success 
as did the Rough Riders. 
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away down the hill to the right of the little lagoon, and 
the yellow flag of the Cavalry Division rises over the hill 
and bursts upon our gaze like a harvest moon; and then 
appear, like satellites in its wake, the innumerable troop 
guidons of red and white and yellow. The Spaniards have 
lost their advanced position, and we have gained one. The 
cavalry do not rest long, and some forward spirits rush down 
the hill, and are pretty well mixed up with the infantry 
brigades before that final charge is delivered which leaves the 
bullet-swept heights in our possession. Far from relaxing, 
the fire from the Spanish trenches, which our artillery has 
utterly failed to keep down, redoubles in vigor. The Span- 
iards fully recognize that the critical moment has come, and 
from their vantage they pour a leaden stream down into the 
valley, where our second line is coming up to the charge. 
Perhaps, over and above the rattle of the musketry, they 
also hear and understand the bugle call of the white-haired 
brigadier, as he passes with the bugler along the line, 
feeling the heart-beat of his men, as it were, and collecting 
them for the charge he is soon to lead. It is certainly mag- 
nificent, it is certainly not war, and had it failed, it would 
have been called quixotic. These two thin, depleted bri- 
gades, the First and Third, are absolutely unsupported by 
artillery, save the Gatling guns,* while from the Spanish 
right they are swept by the shrapnel fire of the heavy bat- 
teries. This fire in itself is destructive, and upon men of 
less sturdy fibre could not have failed to exert a depressing 
Ciect. 

And now, right in front, as if the small-arms fire, with all 
its automatic regularity, were not enough, you see the bushes 
shattered and whole lines of the guinea-grass lose their tassels 
as though falling under the mighty sweep of a scythe in the 


* For some account of the work of the Gatling guns, see Appendix, Note K. 
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grasp of some strong, invisible hand. You do not need to 
hear the turning of the cog-wheel crank faster and ever faster 
to recognize that the Spaniards are pouring upon our mena 
steady stream of missiles from their machine guns. Then, 
over the roar of musketry and the booming of the great guns 
and the quick moans of those who fall, you hear a sharp 
note of the bugle, and every man steps out, putting into 
word and into action the trumpet note which spells in mar- 
tial music the words, ‘* To the charge!”’ 

From right to left, one little band rushes fifty yards, 
crouches, and fires; the platoon on the left passes them, 
crouches, and fires. And so they go, platoon after platoon. 
You have no eyes for the writhing masses of blue which mark 
their progress, particularly by the wire fences where the 
advance is slow: you only follow that line which rises and 
falls with the mechanical regularity of a piston-rod. Ina 
moment they are under the hill, and, with a short, breathless 
cheer, commence to swarm up the slope. The fire of the 
Spaniards almost ceases, then begins again, wild, irregular, 
and dies away in a desultory pitter-patter. The Spaniards 
sullenly retire, while the five infantry regiments swarm 
over the crest of the hill and take possession of the block- 
house and the trenches which the Spaniards fought for with 
such obstinacy and relinquished with such reluctance. The 
red and yellow flag disappears, and soon the blue flag of the 
infantrymen and the Stars and Stripes of us all float over the 
blockhouse. On the right, the six regiments of the Cavalry 
Division sweep around the right of the lagoon, all except 
some of the Third Cavalry, who come around the left, and 
have fought almost shoulder to shoulder with the ‘‘ dough- 
boys.’’ The cavalry climb the heights before them in open 
skirmish order, under the hacienda a quarter of a mile to 


the right of the fort, the Spaniards give way all along the 


THE TWELFTH AND TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY TAKING THE BLOCKHOUSE AT 
EL CANEY, ON THE AFTERNOON OF JULY IST 
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line, and we hold the heights of San Juan.* But you cannot 
please everybody. The fire-eating major.of the Second In- 
fantry, Major S 


, of the first regiment’ of the reserve bri- 
gade, crouching behind a little foothill five hundred yards 
away, heaves a mighty sigh as he swings his men out into 
the open and leads them around to the left. ‘“‘ We were 
to go in, boys, the moment they wavered; but they didn’t 
waver worth a cent. And so you’ve all missed being in the 
greatest charge that our army has ever made.’’ + 

We will now return to the fighting before El Caney, where 
Lawton had concluded, with his quick, soldierly grasp of the 
situation, that the best way to relieve the strain on the centre 
was by a complete victory on the right, and acted accord- 
ingly. Ludlow’s brigade, on the left of the division, was 
thrust in between El Caney and Santiago, and a battalion 
of the Twenty-second Infantry crossed the Santiago road and 
took a hill which commanded, at point-blank range, the only 
two possible avenues of retreat from El Caney to the city. 
Spurred on to redouble his efforts by the news of how un- 
favorably the battle was going on the centre, news which 
fortunately was never confirmed in all its alarming details, 
Chaffee took blockhouse after blockhouse, but not one did 
he take until each and every one of its defenders was dead 
or disabled. And it was nearly five o’clock when his most 
advanced regiment, the gallant Twelfth Infantry, deployed 
into the valley and charged up the steep hillside, which was 
lined with Spanish trenches rising in irregular tiers and 
crowned with a great stone fort. The fort, however, under 
the concentrated fire of his four guns, at a point-blank range 
of a thousand yards, Captain Capron had now converted into 


* For details of the capture of the fort by one who took an important part in it, 
see Appendix, Note L. 
+ For General Kent’s report upon the San Juan fight, see Appendix, Note M. 
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a shapeless ruin. Almost at the same moment the Twenty- 
fifth Colored Infantry, the leading regiment of Miles’s bri- 
gade, which had been advancing in the centre, started up the 
hill also. 

The Spaniards resisted stoutly for a moment, and many of 
our men fell before they reached the military crest. Then 
the Spaniards fled precipitately down the ravine and up the 
other side, and into the town, where barricades had been 
erected and the church and the municipal building loopholed. 
Our men followed quickly upon their retreating footsteps, 
and, though the Spaniards fought with dogged resistance, dis- 
lodged them one after another from every position they took 
in their stubborn, stern retreat. At last they are driven out 
of the town, and into a line of trenches and blockhouses 
lying between the two roads to Santiago and extending to a 
point about a quarter of a mile from El Caney. One by one 
these fortznes are made untenable by our fire. 

Then the last little fort, where the last stand has been 
made, catches fire, and the only alternative presented to the 
Spaniards is to make a run for it or surrender.* Men who 
have fought as they have fought are not the men to surren- 
der while there is still a loophole of escape, and they dash 
out, about two hundred strong, all that survived of seven 
hundred, from their last position, surrounding their general, 
Vara del Rey, in the hope of cutting their way through. 
They take the little road to the north, which brings them 
under the guns of the battalion of the Twenty-second, which 
has awaited this moment under a galling fire all day. Lock- 
wood’s men were sharpshooters; the execution they did was 
something terrific. In a moment, and within a distance of 
fifty yards, one hundred and sixty Spaniards lay on the 


* For a Spanish account of the fighting on July 1st and subsequently, see 
Appendix, Note N. 
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ground, killed or with disabling wounds. An officer hoisted 
his handkerchief upon his sword, and the firing ceased. 
When our men went down into the road to take away the 
arms of their prisoners, they found the Spaniards wiping the 
dust and the blood from the face of the brave general who 
had inspired and directed the stubborn defence of the El 
Caney position. He lay there dead, where they had carried 
him apart from the heaps of the slain and the wounded. The 
medals and other insignia of distinction which he wore upon 
his breast were bathed in his life’s blood. Both in the fight 
and in his gallant death he did great honor to the honors 
which had been showered upon him. 

When the night closed in, nearly two thousand American 
soldiers, doing our bidding in a humane cause, lay dead or 
wounded upon the firing-line. The richest government in 
the world had only three ambulances there to carry its 
wounded sons to the dressing-stations. Had it been a rab- 
ble, and not an army subjected to an iron discipline, that saw 
this thing, some one would have been hung to the nearest 
guasima-tree after the somewhat summary method of Cuban 
military procedure. As the chief offenders were probably 
not within reach, it was well that our men suffered in silence, 
giving such little aid and comfort to those who had been 
stricken in the cause of suffering humanity as was within the 
very narrow limits of their power. But those who saw those 
scenes of suffering which might have been avoided—the 
heaps of wounded men huddled together in the army wagons, 
moaning with every step and every jolt of the interminable 
journey down to the hospital, and wounded men creeping 
about in the jungle for days with their wounds undressed—will 
never forget the sight, nor ever cease to hope that the fuillest 
investigation may yet be made, and that, when the responsi- 
bility for these barbarous scenes is placed beyond the per- 
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adventure of a doubt, the punishment will be meted out with 


an unsparing hand.* 


* According to the report sent by General Shafter to Adjutant-General Corbin, 
the casualties in the fighting before Santiago during the days of June 30th and 
July 1st, 2d, and 3d were as follows: Officers killed, 23; men killed, 208; 
officers wounded, 80; men wounded, 1,203 ; missing, 81—total, 1,595. Our total 
losses, tabulated according to the divisions : Total losses, First (Kent’s) Division— 
12 officers and 87 men killed ; 39 officers and 581 men wounded. Second (Law- 
ton’s) Division—g4 officers and 87 men killed; 21 officers and 355 men wounded. 
Third (Cavalry) Division—6 officers and 4o men killed ; 30 officers and 296 men 
wounded. A more detailed account of the casualties of the campaign is given in 
the Appendix, Note O. 


CHAPTER 2 Vit 
THE DAY OF BATTLE 


I WAS told to stick to Lawton, and assured that if I did so 
I would miss none of the great events that were announced 
for the following day. His division was to capture Caney, 
and so clear the way for the whole army to swing around and 
invest Santiago upon the north. My adviser was one so high 
in authority that it would perhaps have been a court-martial 
offence, and certainly a very foolish thing, not to follow his 
suggestions, so I determined to stick to Lawton. 

An army is a strange world. There is nothing quite like 
it. Wehad all been keen as mustard to advance “‘ and be 
done with it’’; and now, when the advance came, some of 
the men grumbled. I, at least, had good and substantial 
cause for grievance. For me the marching order could not 
have come at a more inopportune moment. I had gone out 
to the picket line shortly after noon. The whole army 
seemed to sleep as I went through the various camps. 
Whole companies were snoring in unison, if not in harmony, 
and when I returned four hours later, what a change there 
was! The whole army was on the move. I remember riding 
up and down the crowded road hour after hour in search of 
my regiment, the regiment with which I was at home, whose 
officers and men had placed me under obligations which I 
never can repay. At last I came across them. The colonel 
and ‘‘ Larry’’ were on the tiptoe of excitement as they came 
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striding along at the head of the regiment, the men march- 
ing after them with their heavy packs. The colonel’s eyes 
gleamed and Larry’s face beamed with joy as, seeing me 
from afar, they shouted, ‘‘ We’ll all be under fire in the 
morning, and a good many of us in Santiago to-morrow 
night; and a good many—elsewhere.”’ 

‘* But what has become of my things?’’ The mess seemed 
a little disappointed that I should be so grossly material in 
my thoughts at such a moment, but recognized, perhaps, that 
I had seen wars before, although never such a one as this. 
Then the “‘ strikers’’ were summoned, and a regular army 
investigation set on foot. 

‘“T saw the shirt hanging near the ford as we went by, and 
thought you meant to leave it for the Cubians,’’ bleated 
Rankin. 

““T packed your tomatto can and your old lariat for quite 
a ways,’ protested Sherman; ‘‘ then as I felt bad and was 
about to fall out, I dumped them all under a palm-tree. 
You can’t miss ’em. You'll find them under a palm-tree 
down the road a piece.’’ 

So the night before the battle I spent in search of the 
“‘tomatto’’ can, in which I cooked my coffee, and the other 
things I had ‘‘ accumulated’’ since the day I lost my outfit 
—one of the tragic incidents of the campaign, about which 
even at this late day I cannot trust myself to speak. It was 
weary, slow work, and Sherman’s directions had not been 
very precise. There were a good many palm-trees down that 
road, and as I stumbled about in the darkness, I ran over 
and am afraid trod on the present governor of New York, 
as he was taking forty winks lying flat on the ground at the 
head of the Rough Riders, preparing for the gallant part he 
was to take in the battle of the next morning. Then I gave 
it up and went back to Lawton’s headquarters. It was mid- 
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night now, and as I rode through the various camps I found 
that all was quiet, the war colleges were closed, and all the 
expounders of the art of war were asleep and dreaming, 
perchance, that their plans to capture Santiago had been 
accepted as the best after a rigid competitive examination. 
There may be better ways of passing the night before a 
battle than in search of ‘‘ tomatto’’ cans, especially if you fail 
to find one, but I know of others more stale and equally 
unprofitable. 

Late on the afternoon preceding the advance upon Caney, 
accompanied by the brigade commanders of his division, 
General Lawton rode over the battleground, and from the 
crest of the ridge reconnoitred the Spanish position. I 
came upon this group of generals in an open glade of the 
young forest that is growing up where once was the beautifully 
kept park cf the Ducoureau house, only a few years ago one 
of the inost palatial estates in Eastern Cuba. This grouping 
together of the men, upon whose ability and coolness the 
fortunes of the division depends, and perhaps the fate of the 
campaign, is a reassuring one. Lawton talked long and ear- 
nestly, then turning around he jumped into his saddle and 
said: ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, I have shown you all that I 
know about the Spanish position, and have told you as far 
as I know what the commanding general proposes that we 
should do.’’ As the council of war is over, it is, perhaps, a 
good opportunity to introduce you to the men with whose 
names at least you are now so familiar. Lawton, the com- 
mander of the division, who is to win another star in the 
battle he is planning, is the very type and ideal of a dcau 
sabreur, if there ever was one: tall and broad-shouldered, 
deep of chest, and lean about the loins. He sits his horse 
so well, it seems a pity he should ever leave the saddle. His 


face is tanned by the Arizona suns, and every feature reveals 
Io 
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the tenacity of purpose of the man who kept one year upon 
Geronimo’s trail without faltéring, until he brought him 
at last and all his elusive braves to bay. If you were in 
a town and charged with its defence, you would hate to 
see a man with a face like that sit down before you and 
demand possession. A wise man would, perhaps, surrender 
and save much trouble. Chaffee, the ranking brigadier, 
though he, too, wins another star in the battle of to-day, is 
of very different appearance, though perhaps of almost the 
same type. His face and head are large and rugged, and he 
has the look of a stubborn and tenacious fighter. Were he 
an Englishman, you would know ata glance that this rugged, 
squarely built man came from Yorkshire, and while you do 
not know, you rather imagine he comes from Vermont, 
where the men grow on a square, thick scale, like the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains in which they are born. 

‘*“ Paddy ’’ Miles is a very satisfactory type of the regular 
army colonel with a long and honorable career behind him. 
He is reaching just now the actual command of a regiment, 
though thirty-five years ago—at the end of the Civil War, 
when he was a boy, and we needed soldiers—he commanded a 
regiment, too. The junior brigadier, General Ludlow, gives a 
surprise to the army to-day by fighting a brigade in splendid 
fashion under a pitiless tropical sun and against a stubborn 
enemy. He is an engineer officer, and has had closer con- 
tact with maps and plans of battle than with the men who 
win them; but to-day he handles his brigade well, and to him 
belongs, perhaps, the honor of making the Caney fight the 
complete victory it was by cutting the Spaniards off from 
every possible mode of retreat. How versatile and many- 
sided this young general is—very young, indeed, as generals 
go in our army—can best be shown by a glance at the widely 


dissimilar services he has rendered during the past few years. 
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They seem absolutely incongruous, and yet in each and every 
one of them Ludlow has acquitted himself well. 

I rode into Lawton’s camp about midnight, and there 
“pitched my poncho ’’—all that was left of the equipment 
I had been accumulating during the last few days. I had 
thought to sleep and rest against the coming of the day, 
when we were to ride out and see the flag given to the battle 
breeze upon a foreign soil for the first time for more than 
half a century. But very little rest came to Lawton, or to 
those who camped with him this night. If any further illus- 
tration were needed of the awkward running of the military 
machine, and of the state of unpreparedness in which ‘the 
army approached the dangerous work that was cut out for it; 
it could be found in the. busy vigil the commander of this 
division was compelled to keep the night before the battle, 
upon which he should have entered with mind and body 
refreshed by sleep. All night long General Lawton lay 
dressed, stretched out upon his cot, while aides and order- 
lies and messengers of every kind came pouring in from every 
fraction of his command, following each other in quick suc- 
cession, and announcing that this regiment was without 
ammunition and that for the other the promised rations had 
not arrived. A man with less patience and endurance would 
have been aweary of his battle well before it was begun. It 
was not so with Lawton. He spent the night working like a 
quartermaster and an ordnance officer in one, and yet the 
morning found him clear-headed, and apparently fresh, and 
certainly capable of commanding in a very brilliant way the 
division he had spent the night before in arming and feed- 
WA Geo ohh 

We rode out along the trail to the right before the sun 
rose, while the forest was still as death and the great dew- 
drops clustered upon the plantain leaves like pearls. The 
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mists of the morning still hung over the valley of Caney as 
we rode out upon the little plateau overlooking it. Slowly, 
stealthily, a column of volunteers was disappearing down into 
the valley below, where it was still night. For a long time 
after we could see them no more, their canny voices came 
back to us. It was a strange and surprising thing to hear the 


”” 


‘“burr’’ of the Connecticut Valley men-in tropical surround- 
ings such as these. They were the Second Massachusetts 
Volunteers going to the front. As we waited, the sun 
sprang up from behind the eastern hills, and the cold, damp 
mist of the morning melted before its welcome light and 
heat, and out of it all the village of Caney floated upon our 
view—at first vaguely, like the mirage upon a summer sea, 
and then so clearly, as the searching light of the tropical sun- 
shine began to fall upon it. We watch the peaceful scene 
for what seems a long time, though no doubt it is only a few 
minutes, until the. village comes to take before our eyes the 
shape and color of a Spanish flag. The tiles of the roofs are 
all red, and the walls of the houses all yellow. And so you 
try to hate it, but cannot. 

The smoke of hearth-fires rises gently from the chimneys. 
You wonder if they know what a conflagration is about to 
break over the place, and what a bloody drama is to be 
enacted in this peaceful vale. ... You start.- You hear 
the rattle of the iron harness, and know, without looking 
around, that the guns are now unlimbered and the moment 
near. Lawton is sweeping the valley with his glasses, and a 
succession of aides come galloping back to him with informa- 
tion as to the advance of the infantry. At last he turns to 
a large, heavily built man standing by his side, and says 
quietly: ‘‘ Now, Captain Capron, I’m ready when you are.’’ 
Perhaps it is only because I was so hungry, but I remember 


I thought they were going to breakfast, and the loss of my 
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tomato can, in which I cooked my coffee, again made itself 
keenly felt. But. Captain Capron rushes back to his guns; 
his whole being quivers with excitement. He, more than 
any man, has a heavy reckoning to exact from the Span- 
iards to-day. ‘‘ Number one!’’ he shouts. ‘‘ Load! Make 
ready! Fire!’’ And the first shot of the battle goes crash- 
ing through the trees and down into the sleeping valley. 

- . . I will tell you a little incident of the attack upon 
Caney, one of a score of similar incidents which doubtless 
occurred in every battalion, only this one came under my 
observation—one of those pathetic little asides which do not 
escape you, from which you cannot hope to escape even amid 
the turmoil of battle; one of the little things, those minia- 
tures of war, which you can grasp and remember and perhaps 
portray, while the magnificent or the terrible picture of the 
whole (it all depends upon your mood) utterly eludes you. 
Some troops with whom you have exchanged war jokes and 
opinions as to the battle early in the morning are lying below 
you, hidden in the thicket, awaiting the order for a further 
advance. As you step down to speak to them you see that, 
even thus early in the day, they have not escaped unscathed, 
and that the litters they bring with them are already filled 
with desperately wounded men, for most of whom the war 
is over. ‘‘ How is M——?”’ inquires the young lieutenant 
who is in command of the company to-day, the old, gray- 
haired captain having, to his mortification and despair, at the 
last moment been compelled to fall out. ‘‘ I saw him fall as 
he led the men over that bare place in the ridge.”’ 

‘““We have him with us,’’ answers the sergeant. ‘‘ The 
boys have brought him along, but the doctor says he can do 
nothing for him.”’ : 

There is another short delay, a breathing spell, in the stub- 
bornly contested advance, and the young lieutenant springs 
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across the glade to the tree where the poor fellow is lying, 
with the tell-tale blue fleck in his forehead, and now and 
again a sluggish, choking stream of blood oozing from his 
mouth. The young fellow kneels down and lifts the soldier 
in his arms as gently as any woman could, and says: 
‘* M——,, I’ve come to take it all back. I didn’t know what 
a soldier was until you taught me. You didn’t get out of 
step to-day. It was the other fellows who couldn’t keep up 
with you, and your rifle was in tiptop shape. I guess the 
Spaniards can tell something about your shooting.”’ 

The poor fellow smiles. It almost seems as though a blush 
mounts his cheeks, though they wear a bloodless pallor. 
Amy charice.ty’ 


’ 


“Of course there is.’ Then slowly: ‘‘ But the doctor says 
you are hard hit, and so I’ve come to tell you what I thought 
of you. You’ve done your whole duty to-day, and no more 
than that can be said of any man in this whole army.”’ 

The wounded soldier, of whom neither the captain nor the 
company had been very proud in times of peace, pressed his 
lieutenant’s hand and closed his eyes. When the doctor 
came he was unconscious, and so he appeared to remain for 
the next two days, during all the dragging about and hauling 
backward and forward that the wounded men from Caney 
underwent. I wish I could say with any certainty that he 
got well. It would be my excuse for telling the story, only 
I’m not sure. But to my surprise, a week later I discovered 
him alive in the divisional hospital. The doctors said that 
they were surprised, too, and that as he had lived so long 
without any right in defiance of their diagnosis, they would 
not be very much more surprised if he recovered. M—— 
remembered me and the fact that I had stood by at his 
parting with his lieutenant. He talked about indifferent 


matters, and then he said, with a little, weak laugh: ‘‘ What 
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do you think I saw, and what do you think I heard, those 
three days the doctor said I was delirious? Why, the 
lieutenant was leaning over me and saying, ‘ M——, I’m 
that proud of you. You did get into step this morning.’ 
Of course he didn’t mean it—that is, he only meant to 
hearten me up a bit because I was hit hard; but, you know, 
it seems to me that while I was delirious I was pretty near 
heaven; as near to it as I ever expettitor ber “i t= 
After a time we got very tired of the bombardment of the 
field artillery. The infantry down below were taking terrible 
chances, and many of our men were killed before the trenches 
occupied by the Spaniards were silenced, and the long narrow 
slits in the ground were filled up with the bloody bodies of 
their heroic defenders. Our share of the fight, while it was 
war, was certainly not sportsmanlike. I confess to have lost 
very quickly my interest in it. From a distance of twenty- 
two hundred yards we were pounding away with our field 
pieces at men who had no artillery with which to reply, and 
whose small arms could not reach us with any precision. 
And the utter destruction of the Spaniards was only a ques- 
tion of time. As the day wore onand the artillerymen began 
to get the range more closely, the clouds of dust and débris 
which followed every successful shot grew thicker and more 
frequent. It seemed almost an impossible thing that a man 
could survive upon that rising ground, so ploughed and fur- 
rowed by the fast-falling shells, there where the hill was 
crowned with the old stone fort and draped with the yellow 
and red flag of Spain. After another, and the best shot of all, 
they shout. When the clouds of dust subside, we see that 
the flag has been shot away, and is hanging over the para- 
pet of the fort and is trailing on the ground. As thé min- 
utes go by, and we see that while the Spaniards are sticking 
right manfully to their guns there is no man among them 
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with the spirit of a Jasper, who thought his life well risked 
to raise and right again the flag under which he was fight- 
ing, we understand that these poor fellows, too, recognize 
that they are fighting a losing fight, and that nothing from 
them in the shape of spirited reply or retaliation is to be 
apprehended. It is only a question of how long a time will 
elapse before they are destroyed and we capture their posi- 
tion. 

. . . But as the sound of firing on the left increases, grows 
more distinct, and staff officers with flushed faces and winded 
horses keep pouring in from the left, we grow uneasy. And 
to the fullest extent the truth of the uncertainty of battle 
dawns upon us. We had felt a certain pity for those we had 
left behind in the morning, but now our mistake was clear, 
our fall from pride sudden and swift. The last had become 
the first, and were certainly well to the front of this new 
battle which was springing up in an unexpected quarter. As 
no one knew what had happened, no one could say, and a 
very wide range was left to our speculation. Perhaps the 
Spaniards were attempting to escape by dashing through the 
gap between our right and centre, perhaps the unexpected 
reénforcements from Guantanamo and Manzanillo had com- 
bined, and were surprising the army in the rear; and perhaps, 
instead of being upon the eve of taking Santiago, we were to 
be confronted by a sharp, stern struggle for the salvation of 
the army. 

So with somewhat sour glances at the inspector-general of 
the army and all the official reporters of the campaign, whose 
presence at this point of the field had been taken as strong 
corroboration of the view which prevailed at headquarters the 
night before, that all the fighting of the day would be in the 
front of Caney, we went galloping back toward the centre 
and El Pozo. You never know where the battle will be 
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fought until after it is over, and even then there is often a 
remarkable want of agreement among the survivors in locat- 
ing the place. 

Grimes’s battery was firing very ineffectively, it seemed, 
from the El Pozo Hill as I went by, and soon overtook the 
last of the three infantry brigades that composed Kent’s divi- 
sion as they were crossing the Aguadores River. The sugar- 
house, where the first Spanish shell had fallen early in the 
morning, killing so many of the Cubans, was in ruins. While 
observing our fire, I had the time to look about for the great 
bronze bell, so beautifully engraved, which had hung in the 
belfry, and was used for the purpose of summoning the 
laborers to and from the cane fields. The bell was cast in 
1672, and I had spent some time the previous afternoon 
endeavoring to decipher the strange Spanish device which 
it bore. But the bell was gone, and, as the belfry was still 
intact, I was forced to the conclusion that the looting had 
begun before the battle was ended. Our artillery stationed 
here was fully four thousand yards from the Spanish trenches, 
and its fire seemed worse than useless. It had served to indi- 
cate that an attack in force was about to be made from this 
quarter by our men, but it had failed absolutely to keep 
down the Spanish fire or to destroy their works. Here, as 
in every other quarter of the field, and throughout the cam- 
paign, we suffered heavily from the lack of artillery. Again, 
the fire of our batteries was very slow, and necessarily so. 
Owing to the clouds of smoke which the antiquated black 
powder used in our guns sent up, it was often necessary to 
wait as much as five minutes between the rounds before 
the smoke cleared away and our cannoneers could again 
catch sight of the Spanish position. 

The men of the Cavalry Division were lying down in the 
low jungle-grass to the right of the Santiago road, with their 
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faces to the foe—long, recumbent files of stern, deter- 
mined faces, awaiting with well-bridled impatience the long- 
expected order to advance, an order which, as it had to 
come, owing to the position in which our men had been 
placed, was perhaps too long delayed. The air was filled 
just now with the booming of great guns, not any more to be 
mistaken for the discharge of our field artillery or the pieces 
of the Spaniards than is the outburst and uproar of a vol- 
cano with the popping of a champagne cork. It was the roar 
of the great guns of the battleships out at sea, throwing 
twelve- and thirteen-inch shells into the Spanish fortifications 
and trenches, which were invisible to the fleet, by what might 
be called, in default of a better term, a system of triangula- 
tion. The fire from the fleet, which later brought better 
results than any observed this day, was not directed upon 
the city until the resumption of hostilities on July 11th. I 
now remembered having met Lieutenant Staunton, of the 
‘‘ New York,’’ and several other naval officers late on the 
previous evening far out beyond our picket line, and of won- 
dering what their sight-seeing might mean. The booming of 
the great guns reverberating through the echoing hills gave 
me my answer. . 

The wounded Cubans, in the very midst of whom, early in 
the morning, a shell, timed with deadly precision, which was 
fortunately not soon repeated, had fallen, were terrible to 
look upon as they lay in a thicket by the river, where they 
had been dragged a little to one side of the line of fire. 
They were naked, but almost covered with the gaping, 
ghastly wounds which the pieces of shell had inflicted. The 
wounded and the dying lay neglected and unattended by the 
side of the dead, over whom the vultures were flying eagerly 
and low. I can hear now the pitiful cry with which these 


poor fellows greeted everyone who came their way, though 
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I am afraid that at the time, with only the cruel inspiration 
of the hour to guide me, the cry only entered one ear to 
escape by the other. ‘“‘Auxilio! auxilio!”’ they cried. 
(‘ Help! help!’’) ‘‘ Agud hay mucho peste,’’ were the pit- 
eous words, remembered afterward and always, with which 
the wounded asked to be separated from their dead. 

But it is little wonder that you should have turned a deaf 
ear to the cries in a strange tongue, when you passed by, 
perhaps only with a shudder, so many of your own people. 
The behavior of your camp follower is not defined by formula 
or prescribed by regulation, as is that of the soldier, in emer- 
gencies like these, of such frequent recurrence upon the line 
of battle, and you are sorry for it. And an instance to illus- 
trate your point now occurs right in front of you—happily, 
you think, if it was to occur at all. A company of infantry is 
going up the road, and just opposite to you one of the men 
falls out. He jumps upon his feet, staggers for a few steps, 
and then goes down again. The man who is walking with 
him grabs hold of him by the blanket roll, and hauls him out 
of the road to the little green bank by the side. 

““ How do you feel ?’”’ 

“Pretty smart. But I have stopped one bullet, sure.’’ 

““ Have you got your canteen ?”’ 

““ Wish the captain would order me to take you back.”’ 

~ Guess he can’t spare’a man.”’ 

Then the soldier starts away, picking up age own blanket 
roll, which he has thrown aside while attempting to make 
his wounded comrade more comfortable, and, as he trots off 
up the road to rejoin the rest of the company, which has kept 
straight on, he shouts back, with a grin, ‘‘ Perhaps I’ll join 


»”? 


you soon, Tom,’’ and the wounded man smiles and ‘says in 
his weak voice, “‘ Hope you will have better luck, Jim’’; and 


that is the way “‘ bunkies’’ take leave of one another upon 
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the battlefield—a leave-taking which, for so many of them, is 
the last. It is all done according to the regulations. No 
one expects anything else, and so all concerned are satisfied. 
But you are an anomalous, idle thing, so clumsy that you 
cannot wrap a first-aid bandage about a wounded man, and 
when you meet the wounded being carried down the road or 
limping painfully to the rear, you do not know what to do, 
though from experience, for you have tried, you know that 
you can do them no good. — 

But your memory has been storing up the scenes of your 
shortcomings with which to torture you all the while that 
your sympathies seemed so dull or at least under such perfect 
control. Some one asks you that evening what has become of 


J 


that he is seriously wounded; then you say no more, but a 


, and you stammer and answer that J is wounded, 
blush of something very like shame mantles your cheeks as 
you see again so vividly the little incident which the passing, 
careless inquiry for J 


has conjured up in your memory— 
a memory which is as active, acute, and merciless just in pro- 
portion as your sensibilities at the time were dull. But you 
remember now that sunlit crack in the jungle, with the dark, 
mysterious thickets upon either side, and those great carpets 
of white, where the shelter tents and the blanket rolls were 
dumped as the men went on into battle. You remember how 
they glistened like snow in the sunshine, and how pleasant it 
was and how cooling to rest your eye upon them. And down 
this sunlit track in the forest, and through this green glade, 
you see three men bringing down a litter with as much speed 
as they can muster. One of them smiles as you pass him, 
and says, cheerfully, ‘‘ Getting pretty hot, lad, a little way 
ahead’’; and then, as the litter passes, you recognize the livid 
face and that brawny chest upon which the arms are already 
crossed. You read the white ticket with which the bandage 
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that is wrapped about your friend’s body is labelled. It is 
white, which in the language of hospital labels means that 
the wound is serious, and you read upon it the word 
“urgent,’’ which makes the case doubly serious, and you see 
that this, too, is underscored. The litter passes down the 
sunlit trail, white with the dust, and dancing before your 
eyes with the mirage of the sizzling heat, and is soon gone, 
but not sooner than that face has passed out of your mind, if 
not from your recollection. No, it has not passed away. You 
see it all again very clearly, very vividly, the next morning, 


when you hear that J is dead and buried out of sight 
altogether, and you awaken to the fact that it lay with you 
to have him die in the arms of a friend, and not alone in an 
emergency dressing station with no one looking out very 
closely for him, if it were not for the Spanish sharpshooters 
and the vultures perched on high in the mango trees who are 
waiting. 

Then another litter appears. Three men are carrying it 
along as fast as they can, with the sweat pouring down their 
faces in distinct rivulets. There is something unnatural in the 
rigid pose of this wounded man, in the way in which his body 
seems to resist the swaying motion of the litter, which does 
not quite escape your unpractised eye, much less the lynx- 
eyed doctor of the dressing station. ‘‘ Stop with that litter 
a moment,’ he shouts, and the bearers, only too glad fora 
breathing spell, put the litter down. The face of the 
wounded man has a strange, livid expression. His arms, 
as they place the litter down, fall limp, like sticks, to the 
ground. The doctor puts his ear close to his heart and feels 
his pulse. ‘* Poor fellow!’ he says. ‘‘ This man is dead; 
yes, internal hemorrhage.’’ Then he orders the men to take 
the lifeless body of the young infantry lieutenant out of the 
litter to place him under the trees in the shade, and there 
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into the enclosure, I saw the hospital attendants cutting 
the grass and making all the preparation they could for the 
hospital that the heavy firing on our front and right showed 
would be so urgently needed in a few hours. General Shaf- 
ter,* when I rode up, was standing at the telephone-tent, 
communicating directly with the different detachments of 
the army. Then, as now, the position chosen by him for 
headquarters, and where he remained during the critical days, 
seemed to me excellently well chosen. He might, perhaps, 
have gone forward a little nearer to San Juan without run- 
ning a greater risk than the commander-in-chief of an army is 
justified in doing; yet had he done so, he would have placed 
himself much farther from Caney, and as the fight at Caney 
was expected to be of greater importance than the fight at 
San Juan, until the situation developed as it did, he would 
not have been justified in so doing. Couriers were coming 
and going, and it was evident that the news they brought 
was not at all to the liking of the commanding general nor of 
those who were in his confidence. There was certainly noth- 
ing epic or heroic in General Shafter’s attitude this day, and 
he was not imposing, as he stood up in his shirt-sleeves and 
talked constantly through the telephone; but he seemed to 
be talking common sense, and I could not withhold my 
admiration from a man who could, under such circumstances, 
talk through a telephone and apparently get a good deal of 
satisfaction and comfort out of it. Of course, the spectacle 
did not please the romanticists who were with the army. Of 

* On the first of July, between ten and eleven o’clock, General Shafter rode up 
to the high hill about a mile north of the headquarters of the camp, remained there 
some time, returned to the camp, and afterward went back to the hill, where he 
stayed most of the time until between two and three o’clock, when he went to El 
Pozo. After returning from El Pozo, he again went to the hill and returned to 
the camp. On the 2d of July his movements were pretty much the same, passing 


a considerable part of the time on the hill until toward evening, when he went to 
the front, returning about 9.30 P.M. 
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these the most disgusted and disillusioned was certainly the 
kinetoscope man, to me one of the most interesting of the 
irregular forms of energy displayed upon the outskirts of the 
army. He was a stout man, almost as big as Shafter, and he 
often told me that he could not have endured what he did 
had the purpose of his mission simply been to amuse the 
patrons of dime museums and country fairs. He was in- 
spired with a nobler purpose. ‘‘ My idea is,’’ he said, that 
when the war is over and Congress meets, they will vote to 
have my pictures strung around the Capitol on revolving 
screens, where everybody can see them. You see it’s un- 
American, those old Greek facades and Roman porticos, with 
which we have been putting up so long. The people of the 
United States want something with a little snap and go to it, 
and won't they be pleased when they see my pictures moving 
and quivering with life right under their eyes, as they move 
around the base of the Capitol.’’ 

Personally, the kinetoscope man had had a very hard time 
during the week after landing. Physically he had been 
designed to sit in a great, broad-backed, soft-cushioned chair 
and take in gate-money. He had waited some days for the 
American Army to carry him and his outfit up to the front, 
and when the American Army failed to do so, he turned to 
our Cuban allies, and ordered General Garcia to detach a 
body of men to serve as porters and carriers of his machine. 
He thought everybody ought to contribute to perpetuate and 
popularize the story of the war. General Garcia paid no 
attention to his request, which was a pity; though, of course, 
the general had some other things to attend to. The kinet- 
oscope man asserted that in all his life he had never been dis- 
appointed in any people so much as he had been with’ the 
Cubans. He sat on the beach at Siboney until the battle 


began, and the booming of the big guns announced that the 
rt 
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pictures he was to perpetuate for all time were being exhib- 
ited by the god of war. With a speed that was altogether 
surprising, and altogether honorable for a man of his weight 
and girth, I now met him as he came prancing up the road 
carrying his pack and perspiring—well, profusely. The pack 
of a kinetoscope man is a difficult pack to carry. It seems to 
consist of a chest, which you must carry on the end of a 
pole, suspended about thirty feet up in the air. He shouted 
as he saw me, ‘‘ Have the cavalry charged yet ?’’ And when 
I assured him they had not, he sat down with a sigh of relief. 
His inquiry showed finer artistic perception than actual 
knowledge of the army; and when I told him that all the cav- 
alry were dismounted, he almost wept, and wished he had 
not come. We walked on, however, he hungering and thirst- 
ing for epic incidents to catch on the fly and commemorate 
for all time. At this moment we stumbled upon General 
Shafter in his shirt-sleeves, with his grip on the telephone 
trumpeter, talking so energetically that the back of his head 
rolled up in wrinkles. ‘‘Is the general ordering the cavalry 
to charge ?’’ he inquired suspiciously. For a moment he 
evidently thought that I had lulled him into a false sense of 
security. ‘‘ No,’”’ said the orderly, ‘‘ he’s only cussing at the 
quartermaster’s folks at Siboney for not getting more sour- 
belly and grub up to the front.’’ It seemed to me, as he sat 
down with a sigh upon the turf, that the kinetoscope man 
now began to regard his heavy pack with a certain aversion. 
Then he said, with the weary accents of a man with whom all 
illusions are over: “‘ Well, I don’t think there is much in this 
campaign for the kinetoscope.’’ And there wasn’t. 

After my visit to headquarters, where I made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find out what was thought there in regard 
to the absolutely changed conditions under which the battle 


was being fought, and what our next move would be, I rode 
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out toward the front. It was about noon, and most intoler- 
ably hot. The sun was directly overhead, where it seemed 
to remain at a standstill until about three o’clock. The 
First and Third Brigades had crossed the San Juan Creek— 
that San Juan Creek, in distinction to the many others of the 
same name which here abound, that is nearest to and a short 
half mile in front of the heights where the Spaniards were 
awaiting our coming, and pouring down upon our men in 
the jungle an unceasing and well-directed fire. The Second 
Brigade of the division, composed of the Second, Twenty- 
first, and Tenth regular infantry, were advancing in the 
order named, and had reached the last creek * but one before 
the Spanish position. 

This advance of the Second Brigade from El Pozo to the 
position which about two o’clock in the afternoon they suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the Spaniards, a long ridge to the 
left of the San Juan Fort and of our centre, was made under, 
perhaps, a heavier fire which occasioned more severe losses 
than those inflicted by the Spaniards upon the First and 
Third Brigades; that is, until they were led out from the par- 
tial cover of the jungle-grass and the stunted trees upon their 
right flank, and made their never-to-be-forgotten charge up 
the bullet-swept slopes of San Juan.t The Spaniards were 
well posted upon the line of march our advancing columns 
were compelled by the nature of the ground to take, and 
their sharpshooters, by the practice of the morning—if not by 
previous exact measurement, as some think—had obtained 
the range of the more open places which our men had to pass 


* This the soldiers generally called the Aguadores River, but as these names 
are used very promiscuously, it is perhaps best to describe the streams which 
played such important parts in the campaign, as I shall endeavor to do, in some 
way that will show their relation the one to the other, and to the general plan 
of battle, rather than by their names. 

+ A more complete account of the services of the Second Brigade is given in 
the Appendix, Note P, 
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over, and where there was not even the false, deceptive cover 
of the guinea-grass and the low jungle shrubbery. Our men 
were dropping every instant under this exasperating fire, 
which came in upon them from every side. Perhaps a 
majority of those who fell at this time were shot in the back 
as they advanced, showing that the Spanish sharpshooters 
were now well in the rear of our advancing line; but the dis- 
cipline and morale of our men rose superior to this, the most 
trying ordeal of the soldier upon the field of battle—hostile 
shots from the rear—and they kept steadily on. There is 
no doubt that, on the whole, more of the brave fellows of 
these devoted brigades fell in the jungle labyrinth and under 
the bullets of the unseen foe than when, later, they swung 
out into the open and charged up the hillside, bare of all 
protecting cover, to the Spanish works. And that march 
through the jungle, and the fire that could not be answered 
from an enemy that could not be seen, filled me with greater 
admiration than even the wild, heroic burst up the bullet- 
swept hill. There were few men, and certainly no one 
worthy of the name, who could have held back or stood aside 
when this tidal wave of high-beating hearts surged through 
the valley and swept up the hillside, and certainly no one 
wearing the blue coat did. But it seemed to me, as I saw 
the haggard and hard-drawn features of our men, as they 
stumbled and staggered on through the dense jungle which 
shut out the light and air, but not the death-dealing bullets, 
that the less spectacular part of their performance upon this 
glorious day required a less common order of courage. And 
I have always thought that the unwavering and unquestion- 
ing advance of our men through the wilderness, which led 
they knew not where, was the triumph of the day, and pre- 
sented the highest exhibition of soldierly qualities of the 
many which were illustrated upon this field of battle con- 
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secrated by so many glorious memories. It was a strange 
occupation, yet I could not but observe how differently, 
despite the iron mask of discipline, each man in his own 
personal way faced the ordeal that was common to them all. 
Some there were who seemed really to relish the fall of the 
leaden hail, and to be more perfectly at their ease in the 
environment of war. There was one colonel whom I knew, 
and whom I had allowed myself for very trivial cause, or none 
at all, to think very little of, who seemed actually a changed 
man—transfigured and transformed by the wave of battle 
that swept over him. He was leading his men over the 
treacherous stream, and pointing out the better foothold, as 
calmly and quietly as though he were teaching toddling 
children how to walk. It seemed to me that fortune had 
done this man a sorry stroke in casting his life lines in these 
piping days of well-nigh perpetual peace, for no one has ever 
seen the man aright unless he saw him under fire, when he 
was, by some strange play of atavism descending from the 
fighting days and the warlike generations, in his native 
element. 

To nine-tenths, and perhaps to a larger proportion still, of 
the five brigades which made the gallant advance through 
the jungle and up to the heights of San Juan, under such 
untoward circumstances and under such a withering and 
unrelenting fire, the trying experience was also a novel one. 
Only a few of the gray-haired colonels surviving from the 
Civil War could remember from their subaltern days to have 
confronted such a fire as this. Some men, not counting 
those who are born fools, come into the world and pass 
through it without ever having had an experience of physical 
fear; but these men, even when you include the fools, are 
not a majority, or even a considerable minority, of mankind. 
And few men there were who, as they advanced into the 
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unknown that now opened before them, into the jungle 
where the shrapnel grumbled and sang, and the shells burst 
overhead, and the unseen bullets struck down men at their 
sides, did not give evidence of the strain that the perform- 
ance of their duty under such grim circumstances as these 
imposed upon them. Indeed, there were not a few who 
came up the road livid with fear, looking wildly about them 
upon every side with starting eyes to see from where their 
death might come. 

One of these, a young officer whom I knew, I could hardly 
recognize as he passed, so changed were his features, so dis- 
tracted was the expression of his face. The mask of disci- 
pline had fallen, and for a moment I thought to see into the 
man’s very soul. His company had been halted for a min- 
ute by the little hillock behind which I lay in almost perfect 
security, and where there was security for others, too. But 
he had to go on, leading the hundred men who would obey 
him implicitly, who would follow him either right up to the 
enemy’s lines or in cowardly flight off the field, just as he 
said, just as he led. Seeing my anxiety at the suffering I 
had surprised in his face, he said: ‘‘ I’m sweating blood with 
fear; but I will go ahead all right, and keep my men in line, 
too, never fear.’’ 

He went on, and, by force of character and unwavering 
devotion to duty, carried his weak and protesting body into 
the zone of fire. That evening I listened to those who told 
how gallantly he had died at the head of his company in the 
charge up the heights, and I thought then, and have thought 
many times since, that though many died there, and there 
was much glory, no one showed such heroism or is deserv- 
ing of such praise as this man, who was born a coward and 
who died at the head of the charge with the bravest of the 
brave, . . . These moments of delay and of evident inde- 
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cision which prevailed before the charge was made were dis- 
couraging indeed, and could not fail to exert a disconcerting 
effect upon any but the most thoroughly trained soldier, who 
knew that, whatever might happen, it was not the soldier’s 
duty to reason why. News came down from the more 
advanced columns, brought by the wounded and the dashing 
orderlies of the Second Cavalry,* and let drop by the staff 
officers as they galloped hither and thither up and down the 
road, and these scraps of information were anything but 
encouraging as to the situation. The wounded seemed 
amazed and confused as they puzzled and racked their brains 
to answer the questions that were put to them by the men 
who were crouching in the brush awaiting their turn to 
advance. I remember one poor fellow limping by in great 
pain, who looked absolutely disconcerted when the men 
shouted out to him: ‘‘ Come and have a drink of water, boy, 
and tell us how things are going on up front.”’ 

“IT don’t know anything that’s worth a drink,’’ he said 
frankly; but the canteen was given him all the same, and he 
gulped down several draughts of the water greedily. Then: 
“You want to know how things are going on up front? 
Well, if you boys will only tell me where the front isyeiclt 
tell you if I know anything about it. It’s mighty confusing, 
I can tell you, in this jungle. I’ve tried to keep my wits 
about me, but I ain’t sure I have, and I ain’t certain about 
anything. We was a-sliding through the jungle on our 
bellies as fast as we could go, and getting pretty nigh on to 
the Spaniards, we thought, when all of a sudden I get this 
puncture square in the back, and two boys who were sliding 
forward with me, they get done up for good, and they were 
shot in the back, too. Then the lieutenant told me to go 


* For an account of the services of the mounted troopers of this regiment, see 
Appendix, Note Q. 
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back to the dressing station, and before I had gone twenty 
yards, there comes another volley right from the rear, and I 
get this bullet in the calf. Then I crawled back to the com- 
pany, and told the lieutenant that if he had no objection I 
would rather keep on right to the front, it being more in my 
line, anyhow, than going to the rear; but he ordered me 
back. It’s mighty darned lonesome packing yourself along 
through this jungle, and I guess I’ll sit here with you boys 
a spell. Somehow it don’t seem to have no head or tail to 
it, this old battle.” 

Everybody laughed; but those who laughed had not been 
wounded and had not been lost in the jungle, and the man 
who had didn’t mind their laughter at all. And though, dur- 
ing the battle and since, I have sat at the feet of great cap- 
tains and of wise men who have written books about strategy 
and the art of war, I have heard nothing so illuminating, 
nothing that depicted so well the confusion of the jungle 
scene, as the words of this wounded soldier, as with a con- 
fused smile he drank his fill from my canteen. 

McKibbin, my colonel by the kindest of adoption—that 
of picking up a worn-out and hungry camp follower on the 
road, and giving him supper and a wallow to sleep where there 
was never more than six inches of water or a dozen land- 
crabs at a time—is leading his men across the ford, upon 
which now a heavy and well-directed fire is falling. He 
guides them across, showing where the footing is good and 
where it is treacherous, with a natural unconcern and the 
courtesy of a gentleman who is conducting ladies across the 
flaggings of a muddy street. The regiment only crosses the 
creek once, but the colonel crosses ten times—that is, he 
pioneers and escorts each company in its turn; and when the 
men are safely under cover, he steps out to have a chat with 
a staff officer who is riding by, and they are talking when a 
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litter comes by, a most uncomfortable and unsatisfactory 
litter, made out of a tattered army blanket. The colonel 
peeps in as the bearers brush by him, and then shouts out: 
‘Stop, men! Why, Harry Egbert, how are you ? Wounded, 
of course!’’ 

A small, gray-haired man, Colonel Egbert of the gallant 
Sixth, peeps out of the blanket as cheerful as a chipmunk and 
with the quick, sharp eyes of a squirrel, and shouts back: 
“Well, Mac, this is worth being wounded for.”’ 

‘Why, Harry, I haven’t seen you since—well, bless my 
soul, since that day at Bethesda Churchyard. You remem- 
ber. Thirty, thirty-two, thirty-four—well, no matter, a good 
many years ago.”’ 

“Yes, I remember. I was standing on a stone fence in a 
hollow, and you were above me and taller, and you shouted, 
“Look out, Harry, the Rebs are loading with grape! Jump!’ 
and I jumped, but not quick enough. I was on my back for 
two months.”’ 

‘‘ And now you are wounded again,”’ said McKibbin, with 
good-natured banter. ‘‘ You ought to be mustered out.” 
Examining the wound, he added: ‘‘ That would settle most 
men, but it won’t keep you off the firing-line long.”’ Then 
the two colonels who had not met for so long, but who had 
kept the memory of their young friendship warm through all 
the years that had elapsed from Bethesda in Virginia to San- 
tiago in Cuba, parted with a warm pressure of the hand, the 
one going to the hospital, and the other to the charge up San 
Juan Hill on the left flank, where he won by his gallantry 
the single star of the brigadier which he now so deservedly 
wears. 

A striking-looking man, with his head and face covered 
with masses of iron-gray hair, came walking slowly up to the 
ford. He was stripped to the waist, and a first-aid bandage 
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soaked in blood was wrapped about his bare chest. His 
wound was evidently very serious; but as he could still walk, 
he had insisted upon giving up the litter which was placed at 
his disposal to a man who, he thought, was more severely 
wounded—who, at least, could not walk. Two colored 
soldiers came with him, and upon their stout shoulders he 
leaned heavily as his weakness increased and the fatigue of 
the journey told more and more upon his ebbing strength. 
He staggered, and fell into the water at the ford. The sol- 
diers dragged him out bodily, and placed him on the bank to 
rest fora moment before continuing the long march down to 
the divisional hospital, three miles away. Suddenly one of 
the negro soldiers clapped his hand to his side, and with joy 
beaming out of every lineament of his good-natured face 
said, or rather shouted, for he could not contain his satisfac- 
tion: ‘‘ Don’t you hear ’em, Colonel? Don’t you hear our 
boys singing ‘ Hallelujah, Happy Land’ ?”’ 

The colonel had other thoughts, and he answered wearily: 
‘“ Hear what, my man ?”’ 

‘Why, don’t you hear our boys singing on the hill? Col- 
onel, you give ’em the right steer, suah, and now they’s up 
there and singing to let you know it, suah, suah. I take my 
oath, Colonel. They ain’t no regiment in the army that can 
sing like that but the old Twenty-fourth.”’ And both the 
darkies chuckled, and laughed to scorn any suggestion that 
they might be mistaken, and that perhaps, after all, the 
Twenty-fourth men were not upon the hill. ‘‘ They’s up 
there, Colonel, suah. Fac’, I can most see’em now. You 
gave them the right steer, suah, and they wouldn’t have 
gone up if you hadn’t told ’em to.”’ 

Some of the confidence which the ‘‘ buffalo’’ soldiers had 
to overflowing came to the wounded colonel, who was in the 


sad plight of having directed a charge which was almost a 
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forlorn hope, and of then being wounded and compelled to 
leave the men when they most needed his steady hand and 
voice to guide and cheer them. He was Colonel Liscum of 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Third Brigade after the death of the gallant 
Wikoff, and after Colonel Worth; Wikoff’s immediate suc- 
cessor, had been carried desperately wounded off the field. 
Liscum had brought the little brigade to the foot of the hill 
and planned the charge, when he received his wound, a shot 
through the body, very near the heart. 

In the Homeric days, when heroes so towered over their 
lesser fellows, there may have been indispensable men, but 
there were none such in the Fifth Corps, and of no man can 
it be said that had he not been there the victory might not 
have been won; for it was a soldiers’ fight from first to last, 
and it was won by stout hearts that did not know defeat, and 
there were many of them. But if there are men who more 
than their fellows contributed to the astonishing results of 
the campaign, these men—I say it without fear of contradic- 
tion from anyone who was there—were the teamsters and 
packers of the mule-trains, who carried the much-needed 
cartridges right up to the firing-line. These heroes—and 
they were heroes, if there still be left any grace in the much- 
abused and overworked word—were not bound to the service 
they rendered by an oath, and they wore no uniform and fol- 
lowed no flag which encouraged and compelled them to dar- 
ing deeds. They were simply the hired men of the army, at 
so much a month, to be discharged at will; and, indeed, of the 
few that survived the hardships which the campaign entailed 
upon them, and from which they suffered more in proportion 
than the soldiers, because they were less well taken care of 
and had more fatiguing work to do, quite a number were 
discharged in Santiago because mule-trains were no longer 
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needed, and they had to shift for themselves to get back to 
the country they had served so well and so recently. The 
scene of all beheld upon the edge of the battle which is 
most indelibly engraven upon my memory, the one which 
I most often delight to recall, is the picture I had of a mule- 
train which crossed the creek and pulled up in the road, 
awaiting the result of the charge up the hill upon which the 
fortune of the day, as things had now developed, undoubt- 
edly depended. 

‘Get back, man! What are you doing here?’’ shouted 
an excited aide as he galloped by and saw the long file of 
restless mules and the tall, raw-boned, imperturbable packers. 
“You think we all want mule meat for breakfast ?”’ 


22 


“ We-are-all’ here ® cording “to orders; ~ replied’ thes chief 


“sé 


packer, ‘‘ and I guess we’ll remain here until them orders is 
changed, though two of the boys has been knocked out and 
a whole mess of the mules.’”’ 

The officer dashed on as though not caring longer to bandy 
words with a madman; but the packer continued, half to me 
and half for his personal satisfaction: ‘‘ I got my orders from 
Lieutenant Cabaniss, the boss of all the mule-trains, and 
from Lieutenant Brooke, son of General Brooke, you know, 
and the ordnance officer of the whole blamed outfit, to bring 
these cartridge boxes right here, and here I'll stick until 
he tells me to go away. He said, ‘ Before this mix-up is 
straightened out, the boys on the firing-line will be wanting 
ball cartridges, and will be wanting ’em bad’; and he’s gone 
up there to tell ’em where they can get more when their belts 
is empty, and I’m going to stay here if all hell breaks loose.”’ 

And this surmise was only too true. Shortly before five 
o'clock, details of men came rushing down from nearly every 
regiment on the hill, in the wildest excitement, announcing 
that the ammunition was nearly spent. They fell upon the 
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mule-train, pried open the boxes with their bayonets, filled 
their pockets, their hats, their haversacks, and their blankets 
with the precious cartridges to replace the 200 rounds already 
fired. And then they rushed back to the firing-line, where, 
thanks to this mule-train and the 200,000 rounds it had 
brought up and kept at the front, they were now in a posi- 
tion to meet any emergency. So I believe, if there were any 
men or set of men who did more than their fellows to turn 
the tide of battle and to win the day, they were the men of 
this mule-train, who, for all I know, may be among those 
teamsters and packers who have since been turned adrift in 
the streets of Santiago to shift for themselves. * 

. The Second Infantry, with the First Battalion under Major 
S—., was pushed well forward, and deploying in the wild 
sugar cane to the left of the trail, at last found some slight 
shelter from the fire behind a little knoll not five hundred 
yards away from the heights which the First and Third 
Brigades of the division were now preparing to storm. 
Here the men lay flat on their faces and were partially shel- 
tered, and here they enjoyed a magnificent view of the prep- 
arations for that epic charge which were now in progress. 
But our little major was far from pleased at the prospect. 
As he put it to the regimental adjutant, in a confidential 
way: ‘‘ I do not see where the Second Foot comesin. There 
is evidently something big going on, and yet I don’t see 
exactly how the Second Foot is going to get mixed up in it.”’ 

The major had recovered spirits a little since that awful 
day at Tampa when a hundred lubberly, unlicked recruits 
had been unloaded on his regiment of veterans. And now he 
was as keen as ever for an opportunity to get his regiment 
mixed up in whatever was going on. Knowing probably the 


* An account of the work of the packers and mule-trains during the campaign 
is given in the Appendix, Note R. 
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major’s fire-eating propensities, the orders of the division 
commander had been very definite and explicit. The Sec- 
ond Foot was to hold itself in reserve—‘‘ for the first time in 
history,’’ remarked the major sarcastically as he read the 
order—“‘ until the charge of the First and Third Brigades 
was seen to waver and come to a standstill.’’ There was a 
fierce mental struggle going on evidently in the major’s mind 
while he watched the little bunches of blue as they were got 
together and formed in little platoons for the charge by 
rushes. He wanted to see them go right up those steep 
slopes as if they were so many stars ascending in the heavens; 
and then, if they had to waver, he wanted them to waver 
right now, so that he could gallop out with the Second Foot 
and save the day. A commanding officer’s duty being first 
and above all to his regiment, there were moments almost 
when I thought the little major would have borne with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation the defeat of the two brigades, 
so that he might gallop forward with his men to change the 
fortunes of the day and to give the two brigades a chance to 
re-form their shattered lines behind the Second Foot. ° 

In the midst of this mental struggle which, as I have taken 
the liberty to indicate, was in progress, the major looked 
around and saw, or perhaps only thought he saw, several of 
his men peeping askant with the tails of their eyes over their 
ears, and with a pretty decided inclination to go to the rear 
depicted upon their faces. The little major flew into a great 
passion. The thought that even the recruits, the ‘‘ rookies ”’ 
of his regiment, the famous Second Foot, even though they 
were but men who had been picked out of the slums of our 
great cities and the country lanes through many a distant 
State not six weeks before, should show the slightest ner- 
vousness or concern at the leaden hail that was passing over 
their heads filled him with mortification and disgust. ‘“‘ I’ll 
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teach you not to squint over your ears like balking horses!”’ 
he shouted, and soon the order was passed down for the men 
to stand up and the regiment to fall into company formation 
and go through the manual of arms. .Not a man held back, 
though many left their cover and the close embrace of the 
black earth with reluctance and dire threats against the 
‘‘recruities ’’ whom the major had thought to discover looking 
with a not unnatural longing toward the rear. For five min- 
utes, under the heavy fire and under the stony glare of the 
major, who had been deeply outraged in his most sacred feel- 
ings, the devoted regiment was made to go through the man- 
ual of arms; and they did it, apparently at least, as calmly 
and as precisely as though they were showing off before Mr. 
Plant’s excursionists at Tampa. Then the major inquired 
slowly, with no signs of haste in his voice, of the company 
commanders, one after another, whether they thought the 
men had gotten their nerve back under the stimulating and 
steadying effect of the manual of arms under fire. The com- 
pany commanders thought and said quite quickly that they 
had. The major, who seemed only half pleased, let his 
searching eyes wander slowly over the regiment for more 
than five minutes, and then said, in a slow and somewhat 
disappointed drawl: ‘‘ Well, I guess you had better let them 
all lie down again.”’ 

Before the order was well out of his lips, the regiment had 
hit the ground as one man. It sounded like the collapse of a 
wall. A moment later one of the irrepressible recruits, who 
was an eyesore to the whole regiment because of a reddish 
derby hat and a black coat in which he had joined, and 
which, in the hurry and bustle and the complete disorganiza- 
tion that prevailed, had never been replaced, and who never 
seemed to be depressed at the thought that the Spaniards 
would surely hang him if they caught him for not being 
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properly uniformed, shouted out: ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
our little major? Hooray, hooray!’’ “‘ None of that —— 
volunteer business around here,’’ shrieked the little major, 
now fairly beside himself with rage, for one of those impu- 
dent recruits had presumed to express his approval of the 
commanding officer’s conduct upon the field of battle. 
There was an awful pause for a moment, and then the major 


began quietly and very distinctly, so that the whole regiment 


could hear: ‘* Private , you have plenty of spunk. I like 
your spirit, I do. You just climb over that hill and have a 
look to see whether the Spaniards are still firing at us, and 
whether our men are going up to the fort, and you may also 
report upon anything else interesting that may come your 
way.”’ 

The recruit saluted with a woebegone expression upon his 
face, and then started to stalk up the hill upon the tips of his 
toes, while the men of the regiment rolled convulsively upon 
the ground and crammed bunches of guinea-grass in their 
mouths to keep from exploding with laughter; for while you 
may see nothing amusing in it any more than did the luck- 
less recruit, the regimental sense of humor is a very peculiar 
thing, and the major’s little joke was considered by far the 
best of the campaign. In about five minutes the recruit 
returned hot and breathless and without the red hat, but 
strangely dignified and composed. ‘‘ Our boys is going up 
the Spanish hill hand over fist, Major, and on the top of our 
little hill the bullets is whistling and the dust is flying down 
the ridge as though a lot of folks were out there a-beatin’ 
carpets.” 

Then the little major waited a few minutes longer, until 
we saw the blue banner of the infantry brigade rising over 
the royal palms which crowned the heights, and the little 


swallow-tailed guidons of the cavalry troops lighting up with 
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glimpses of bright color of red and white and yellow the deli- 
cate tracery of the great ferns which spread over the crest of 
the hill like a great lace kerchief of evergreen; and until the 
stout hurrahs of the men who had survived the murderous 
fire and who had won the heights came back to us borne 
upon the sluggish, lazy airs of the noontide. And then, 
according to the order under which the little major had been 
chafing like a greyhound in the leash, the Second Foot 
swung out from its position and prepared to go up the 
heights, about a quarter of a mile to the left of the fort, 
which was now ours. His eyes glistened like coals when, as 
the intervening open space was only half traversed, he found 
that the Spaniards, who had not retreated all along the line, 
were pouring a heavy fire upon his men from an intrenched 
position, and that the regiment, an unlooked-for boon, was 
to have a little fight all to itself. 

The regiment—a regiment in name only, in numbers really 
a small battalion—was now ordered into platoon formation. 
While the preparations for the change were in progress, the 
officers carefully examined the strange little earthworks 
before them from which the Spaniards were firing. Two- 
thirds of the way up the hillside, and upon the military 
crest,* rather than upon the top of the steep ascent, the 
Spaniards had dug three ditches, bulging out toward the 
front and centre like bay windows. The ditches had been 
dug to a depth of three feet on the outside, and the exca- 
vated earth thrown upon logs placed along the inside of the 
trench, and in each trench about fifty Spaniards were shel- 
tered. This examination of the Spanish position had taken 
less time than it has to describe it. Through the Spanish 


* Had San Juan Fort and the main defences of the heights been situated upon the 
military crest, the successful charge of our men would have seemed a still more 
impossible feat of arms. But, fortunately, they had been placed upon the actual, 
and not upon the military, crest of the heights. 
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fire, which was heavy, but, fortunately, badly directed, the 
little regiment advanced by regular methodical rushes until 
the advance platoon was barely one hundred and fifty yards 
away from the trenches. The major gave the command to 
fix bayonets and charge with the cold steel, and, like a rush 
of the whole line in a school football game, the regiment now 
broke and went forward, the men swarming pell-mell and 
helter-skelter up the hillside. 

The Spaniards evidently did not relish the prospect of 
an encounter at close quarters, and disappeared from the 
trenches without even firing a parting volley. Our men, 
too, kept their fire as they toiled up the hillside behind the 
retreating Spaniards, expecting to pick them off one and all 
once the crest of the hill, which, as they knew, commanded 
the whole country beyond, was reached. After a hard, labori- 
ous climb, they staggered out upon the level, but not a 
Spaniard, with the exception of a few wounded men who had 
been left behind, was to be seen; they had vanished as com- 
pletely as though transformed into thin air. Now and again 
as our men, not a little awed by their mysterious disappear- 
ance, peered forward through the brush, the tassels of the 
long grass, which covered the little valley that lay between 
the heights we had won and the second line of the trenches 
around Santiago, could be seen to vibrate, and a volley would 
invariably follow, directed in the hope of bringing down one 
of the skulking refugees, as he made his way into the Spanish 
lines on all fours. 

But the Spaniards, while they remained obstinately invisi- 
ble, were very soon heard from, and in a way which cost the 
regiment dear. Seeing that further pursuit was impossible, 
our men set to work upon intrenchments of an emergency 
description, digging with their bayonets and scooping out the 


loosened earth with their meat-ration cans, while the Span- 
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iards, concealed in the trees and behind trenches, poured a 
heavy fire upon them. 

Though the major was known to bea perfect salamander, 
though all the Indian chiefs with whom he had come in war- 
like contact in recent years had announced, without reserva- 
tion of any kind, that the major’s life lines were of that 
enduring description which could not be severed either by 
bullet, fire, or sword, the officers and men all alike hated to 
see him marching up and down the shallow trench with a 
chip of challenge on his shoulder, like the little game-cock 
that he was, greedy for another battle. They begged and 
implored him to keep back and under what little cover there 
was. These well-meant warnings, however, seemed only to 
exert a most irritating influence upon the major’s nerve. 

“You'll get hit if you do not come down from your 
perch,’’ shouted one, with the familiarity of the senior cap- 
tain. 

“No, I won’t,’’ replied the major with a snort. 

“ Why, you are hit now.”’ 

MeNo nd ni not: ~ 

“ Well,”’ apologetically, and in explanation of the positive 
statement that had been made, ‘‘ your blouse flew out in the 
back, and there are several bullet-holes through it, anyhow.”’ 

“Well, perhaps there are; but I’m not hit, all the same,”’ 
replied the major in tones of triumph. 

After another little pause the regimental adjutant shouted, 
with a certain undeniable accent of satisfaction in his voice: 
“Well, you’re hit now!”’ 

“T’m not; and when I am, I will report to the surgeon 
without any of your assistance. Thank you kindly, all the 
same.”’ : 

““Well,”’ grumbled the adjutant, ‘‘I don’t care whether 
you're hit or not; but I’ll swear your hat jumped half-way 
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round your head, and a whole lot of dust came from where 
I thought your brain was.”’ 

But the major only snorted, and began to show his men by 
personal example how meat-ration cans can be made to doa 
shovel’s work. Suddenly, as he bent over his work, he col- 
lapsed all in a heap, and a general rush was made for him, 
there where he lay. He was worshipped by every man in 
the regiment, particularly by the recruities, whom he only be- 
labored for their own good. When they got up to him, they 
found him sitting upon his haunches and looking pretty spry. 

‘“ Are there any of those Missouri mules around here ?”’ 
he inquired suspiciously. ‘I guess I’ve been kicked by one 
of those shave-tail mules.”’ | 

‘I’m afraid you’re shot,’’ said the sergeant-major, with a 
quizzical expression upon his face. ‘‘ There’s more bullets 
than mules about here, and they kick just as hard.’’ 

Then the men tore off the major’s tunic, and disclosed to 
view the tell-tale blood and the little blue holes where the 
bullet had entered and where it had gone out; for the little 
major, there was no mistake about it, had been shot clean 
through the body. 

“It’s only a graze, and I don’t think it worth while report- 
ing—not just now,’’ said the little major, ‘‘ though, perhaps, 
I may go on sick report in the morning.’’ And so for seven 
long days and nights he lay out in the trenches, in all the 
mud and rain and in one of the most exposed points on the 
line, until the general of the division heard of the major’s 
idea that he had only been grazed, and that the bullet had 
gone around, which was in direct contradiction to the opin- 
ion of the five army surgeons who had seen the wound. So 
he got on his horse one Sunday afternoon and rode out to 
the trench where the major was lying—in a raised corner 


where he could command a view of every man in the regi- 
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ment, and from where, especially, he could keep an eye on 
the recruits. After the usual commonplaces, the general 
asked the major pleasantly enough whether he preferred to 
go to the hospital in an ambulance or bound and gagged 
upon a mule, “‘ packed’’ by some Arizona packer. The 
major said he didn’t want to go back to the hospital in any 
way, that all he wanted was fresh air and to be let alone. 
Here the air was fresh and wholesome, and he had four hun- 
dred nurses to look after him, he remonstrated. 

‘“ You’ve got to go back, major. You’ve got to go before 
I leave,’’ said General Kent. ‘‘ We’ve got some pretty fine 
men in this line, but we can’t afford to take any chances with 


ae 


a man like you. 

And so the little major was carried by force back to the 
hospital, where, as he had truly prophesied, the air was not 
good and the nurses were few, and where he had a close 
squeak for his life.* And the regiment mourned him as one 


* The fortune of war brought the convalescent major and myself together 
upon the same transport on our journey home after the surrender. When the 
pilot off Hatteras threw a bundle of papers on board, the first item my eye fell 
upon in the paper which I had secured in the scramble was the announcement 
that the little major had been made a lieutenant-colonel in recognition of his 
services in the action of July 1st. The thought of this well-deserved reward only 
filled the major with rage for the ways of politicians in general, and those of the 
War Department in particular. ‘‘ There are a score of men at least,” he shouted, 
‘““who should have been promoted before me, and I won’t change my shoulder- 
straps, regulations or no regulations, until Tom, Dick, and Harry have been pro- 
moted too.” That night the major sat up late, drawing up a list of the men who 
should have been promoted before him, and the next day I saw him assisted by 
several soldiers of the hospital corps on board the train bound for Washington. 
The list of men who had been slighted by his promotion, in the opinion of the 
major at least, had grown mightily, and the piece of parchment upon which 
their names were inscribed bulged out of the major’s breast-pocket. He wore 
the same determined expression he had worn when leading his men up to the 
Spanish trenches, intent upon giving them the cold steel. ‘‘I shall not leave 
Washington,” he said, ‘‘ until I have persuaded the President and the Secretary 
that a great injustice has been done and that I cannot profit by it.” Perhaps it 
is more difficult than most of us think to be President or Secretary of War ; at 
least I thought so when I saw the stern expression upon the little major’s face as 
he started for the White House. 
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man, especially the recruities, to whom nobody now paid 
any more attention, to whom no one talked except through 
the sergeant-major, and who felt that their chances of ever 
becoming real soldiers, worth their rations and perhaps a 
little salt besides, were gone forever. 

As the night closed in with the blood-stained heights of 
San Juan remaining in our possession I returned to Caney, 
riding very cautiously along the Marianaje road, which was 
said to be infested by sharpshooters. I did not meet or, 
which was more to the point, hear from, any of these elusive 
foes; and as the road was absolutely deserted, I made better 
progress than had been possible on the road going up to San- 
tiago. JI had reason to believe that it was proposed to strike 
the last blow of the day upon the Spaniards from this quar- 
ter, and as the sequel proved, though the blow was never 
struck, my information, which came from a good source, was 
correct. 

One of those wonderful tropical sunsets was in progress as 
I rode out again, after an absence of six hours, upon the hill 
where the artillery had opened the engagement in the morn- 
ing, at the very place where we had caught our first view of 
the village of Caney, sleeping in the mists of the morning, 
before it awakened to the tragic day of its history. The 
scene was very different now, the prospect changed well-nigh 
past recognition. The old stone fort that commanded the 
valley approaches had been pounded into a heap of broken 
stone, and the long trenches which had confronted the ad- 
vance of our column from every quarter, which had been 
filled with Spanish soldiers, rising and falling like machines, 
as they calmly delivered their destructive fire, were deserted 
now. The stout resistance of the Spaniards had been broken 
at last, by a courage and a tenacity as great as their own and 
backed by superior force. 
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The Spaniards who had survived the fire we had poured in 
upon them all the long afternoon were now walking unarmed 
up the hillside which our men had taken at the charge, quietly, 
and in the most matter-of-fact way, asking for shovels with 
-which to bury their dead. And before the darkness closed 
in upon the scene, the long and narrow trenches were filled 
up; and in the dusk you would pass over them as you walked 
without knowing that it was from here the unceasing and 
destructive fire had come throughout the hotly contested 
battle only a few hours before. And there was no way of 
telling where the trenches had stood, save here and there a 
tell-tale pool of dark blood, which the thirsty soil, however, 
drank quickly up. There was no way of knowing, had you 
not assisted at the simple, tragic scene, that more than half 
the brave men whose constancy and unfaltering courage had 
filled our chivalrous soldiers with admiration, were sleeping 
now in the trenches where their comrades had brought them 
and buried them, in the little narrow ditches they had so 
gallantly defended and consecrated by their devotion to 
duty. And no soldier could wish for a better epitaph than 
the fame that is theirs, for the feat of arms they attempted, 
and which they would have accomplished had it been 
humanly possible. 

The backbone of the Spanish resistance was broken, and 
the battalions of the Regiment of Cuba and of the Constitu- 
cion, together with the irregular troops which had been 
ordered to defend Caney to the last, not more than twelve 
hundred in all, were dead or wounded or prisoners upon the 
field they had so hotly contested. In its way, this stubborn 
resistance had been as fine a thing as our charge up to San 
Juan. In each instance the sons of the so widely different 
races had shown their strongest military trait. That reck- 
less charge up the hillside, that perfect contempt for death, 
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which our men showed, was something the Spaniards readily 
admitted they could not have done, and which they would 
not have believed any soldier could be brought to do had 
they not lived to see it. And the defence of Caney, pecul- 
iarly Spanish in every way, will live in history, and tells to 
the world to-day that the spirit which shone at Numancia, 
Gerona, and Saragossa still lives. 

There can be no criticism of the way in which Lawton car- 
ried everything before him on our right. Had the division 
been equipped with four or five batteries, as it should have 
been, instead of only one, the battle would have been over 
early in the morning, and our losses would not have been 
one-fourth of what they unfortunately were. Though slow 
in coming, I found that the victory was now most complete. 
The Spaniards did not think of withdrawing until all retreat 
was cut off, and I do not believe that more than fifty men 
of all the garrison lived to escape into the city near by, and 
tell its defenders of how they had fared in their first meeting 
with American soldiers. Our men, who had worked at high 
pressure all the afternoon, seemed only to redouble their 
activity when the stubbornly defended town fell into their 
possession. And it was evident from the hurry and bustle 
that prevailed, as well as from the orders that were given, 
that General Lawton proposed there should be more work 
for his tired division in the evening, though it had been 
already under arms for twenty-four hours. 

When I came to the last trench, some of the Spanish 
wounded were still lying there—among them a mere lad, 
who, as one of our burying parties came by, bearing to their 
last resting-place the bodies of his dead comrades, gave a 
low whimper, and the sweat started out upon his forehead, 
as he tried to raise himself from the ground and crawl 


away; but to no purpose, for he was shot in the back and 
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seemed to be almost, if not completely paralyzed. As I 
watched him I saw that the expression of abject terror which 
his face wore became intensified each time the burying detail 
passed by him, carrying the dead to the trench. And it was 
only then that I understood the delusion under which the 
poor savage was laboring. He had thought that our men 
were burying his comrades alive, and that his turn would 
come soon. The great white drops of perspiration stood out 
upon his forehead as, turning to me in the extremity of his 
fear, he stretched out one arm, the only limb it seemed he 
could use, imploringly toward me: ‘‘ Save me, save me, 
sefiorito, por LZ’ amor de Dios’? (‘for the love of God, 
sefiorito’’). Then he tried to crawl, dragging his limp and 
powerless legs behind him, tried to clutch at my feet; but 
in a second he collapsed, and all he could do as he lay upon 
the ground was to lift his pale and haggard face, with an 
imploring, supplicating gesture, a few inches off the ground. 
I gave him some water, and tried to laugh away his fears, 
but without success, until finally the good-natured sergeant 
in charge of the burying party consented to pass all the 
bodies that his men brought in before the wounded Spanish 
boy, so that he might see that they were indeed the bodies 
of dead men. 

As I walked up a narrow street leading into the main square 
of the village, I came across the body of a woman lying half- 
naked across her doorway, with a short dirk still sticking in 
her bosom—a tragedy of passion, the motive of which no one 
could quite explain, except the poor woman who lay there 
so cold, and a Spanish soldier who had fallen, hit by one of 
our bullets, not fifty yards away as he fled from the scene of 
the murder. At least, this was what the pacificos told us. 
The square had not been greatly damaged by our fire, and 
even the church, which our artillery had spared until the 
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sharpshooters took refuge and poured a deadly fire from the 
belfry, was not as dismantled as we had expected it would 
be. Many who had not the courage to attempt the well- 
nigh hopeless retreat, and those whose strength failed them 
because of their wounds, had taken refuge, we found, in 
some of the larger houses looking out upon the square, and 
were there calmly awaiting the fate that fortune had in store 
for them. They evidently expected to be murdered. I shall 
never forget the scene as I entered one of these houses with 
the guard that was collecting the prisoners. In the middle 
of a great, stone-flagged hall a great fire had been built. 
They were feeding it with the arms and legs of some fine old 
Cordovan leather chairs. Around it were huddled, in every 
attitude known to despair and utter dejection, a score of 
Spaniards, principally wounded men, with their faces and 
their bodies covered with clumsy, improvised bandages. One 
of the soldiers sprang to his feet as we entered: ‘‘ Yo y mis 
companeros’’ (‘I and my comrades’’), he said loudly, as 
though he wished that all the world might hear, ‘* have 
defended this town as long as we could, in obedience to our 
orders. We have done our duty as soldiers. We are your 
prisoners, and you can do with us as you will.’’ The poor 
fellows expected to be murdered. That is what their own 
officers had told them would be their fate in case of defeat, 
and their spokesman, it seemed to me, had wished to warn the 
conqueror, and spoil the completeness of his triumph by let- 
ting him know that, come what might and do what they 
would, they could not rob the defeated of the proud con- 
sciousness of having done their whole duty as soldiers, who 
were second to none and superior to many. 

Many of the Spanish prisoners and most of their wounded 
were carried into the church, upon the great square, which 


the Spaniards had converted into a fort to aid in the defence 
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of the place. It was a strange, grim sight to see the Span- 
ish wounded, as they came in, borne upon their litters from 
every quarter of the field, grimly salute the sentinel at the 
church gate, and pass on into the great, bare nave, which was 
soon crowded with their prostrate figures and their blanket rolls, 
upon which our men stretched them out and made them as 
comfortable as they could for the night. The altar-table was 
brought down into the choir, and the wounded, as they came 
in, were placed upon it for examination, under the light of a 
flickering lantern and of the moon, which shone through an 
opening in the roof upon their naked bodies, as they winced 
and squirmed under the penetrating touch of the probe and 
under the edge of the merciful knife. 

Now and again our men, particularly the soldiers of the 
Twenty-second Infantry, who had a natural curiosity to know 
how it had fared with their comrades of that battalion of 
the regiment which had been detached and charged with the 
duty of cutting off the Spanish retreat, would walk out 
briskly along the Santiago road to have a look at that grue- 
some place where the Spaniards had made their last stand, 
and where the battalion of the Twenty-second, which had 
been the thin edge of the wedge all day and had suffered 
proportionately, ‘‘ got back at them,’’ as the soldiers said. 
As I went down the road a sergeant of the victorious bat- 
talion was coming out of the village with several of his 
brother non-commissioned officers, to whom he was showing 
the little battlefield with, perhaps, pardonable pride in a man 
who belonged to a command that had the opportunity to 
exercise a very decided influence upon the fortunes of the day. 
It was indeed an awful picture, and a striking demonstration 
of the death-dealing power of the small-calibre rifle when 
concentrated upon a small space. The Spaniards lay out on 
the white trail, the dead heaped up in piles, and the wounded 
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huddled together as they had fallen, horses and mules and 
men, with their property, and, it is said, the plunder they had 
hoped to carry off from the fallen city, strewn about the road. 

“We killed quite a few on the other side of the hill,’’ said 
the sergeant of the Twenty-second, “‘ but we don’t intend to 
count them. We give them to you fellows. It was on 
this side of the hill that we made our big killing. It was the 
cleanest little fight of the whole battle, I think. No one 
interfering with us by getting in our way or helping us. We 
had the whole thing to ourselves, and you fellows were 
behind the hills, and can’t claim any of it.’’ Then, with a 
wave of his hand at the gruesome scene, which he found so 
satisfying: ‘‘ What do you think of it? Pretty big killing, 
hey? And we.only had about three minutes to do it in 
before they shoved up the white flag. Now, what do you 
think of it and the old Twenty-second? Honest?’’ The 
other sergeant gazed for a moment spellbound at the bloody 
spectacle, at the heaps of men and horses, and then, as he 
turned to walk away, answered his comrade’s inquiry with 
laconic expressiveness, “‘ Hell!”’ 

‘Oh, but this is nothing,’’ said the other sergeant, who 
was only too glad to go into the details of the big killing. 
““T don’t turn a hair, and no more should you when we see 
these men here all huddled up together just as they fell, with 
all lights out and taps a-blowin’ for the last time. That’s 
what would have happened to you and me and the rest 
of the boys if they had gotten the drop on us; but when I 
saw that little white-faced boy a-licking of his father’s hand, 
and a-whimpering like a hound on whose toe you have trod- 
den——_”’ 

‘““ But what was that ?’”’ 
“Well, Vl tell you. As I came along with a company 


to get the arms of the Spaniards what had surrendered, I saw 
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something strange crawling about among the bodies, and 
a-licking of the face of one of them. Thinking it was one of 
those outcast scavenger dogs that mutilate the dead, I gave 
him a clip with a stone. The poor thing moaned aloud like 
a human being, and, will you believe it, as I got hold of him, 
I saw it was a little boy not more than six years old, all 
dressed out in soldier’s clothes, a-licking a dead officer’s 
hand and calling to him, ‘ Padre! padre !’—which means, as 
one of my men, who is a good Spanish scholar, says, ‘ Father! 
father!’ Then some of the Cubans from the village came 
up and told us as how the boy was a child of the dead 
officer, and that when the last of the Spaniards lit out from 
the church, this officer had swung the little fellow up on his 
saddle bow, and so endeavored to escape with him.”’ 

I walked down the road a hundred yards farther with the 
sergeant, who never tired of expatiating upon the details of 
his triumph, and who certainly took a cold-blooded delight in 


the horrors of the scene. ‘‘ We had to wait a long time,”’ 
he said, “‘ and we lost a good many of our men in waiting, as 
their fire was hot; but in the end we bagged them all.’’ In- 


deed, I should say they had bagged them all. It was the 
most terrible scene of the campaign. The space of a hun- 
dred yards along the white trail was literally blocked with 
the bodies of the dead, all lying in the strange, indescribable 
positions in which their death agony had left them. 

Captain Lockwood, who had been in command of the bat- 
talion, now came down the road. Some of the wounded, 
who had paid no attention to the sergeant, now sat up or 
tried to, and saluted him. The captain was looking carefully 
through the piles of the dead for the body of the Spanish 
general, who, it was thought, and as afterward proved to be 
the case, had been killed here. In the heaps of the dead and 
dying lay a bugler with his bugle pressed close to his lips, 
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and the bright red cord wrapped about his neck. It wasa 
bugle that had never sounded the retreat. Suddenly, rising 
like some elf out of the ground, a strange, hard-featured 
mannikin, about three feet six inches high, sprang up and 
saluted the battalion commander. It was the officer’s son 
of whom the sergeant had spoken. Lockwood tried to draw 
the boy toward him to stroke his head kindly and to reassure 
him; but, like the veritable child of the barracks that he was, 
the little Spanish soldier-boy would brook no such treatment 
as this. He drew himself up in a dignified way, saluted, and 
then walked away. He turned his back upon us all, and 
only had eyes for the man who lay there so still and had 
words only for the ears that could not hear. When the 
burying party came, they carried the dead officer to the 
trench: the little man burst out into a piteous wail, and 
stood there until the last moment, whispering words of 
affection and showering kisses and tears upon the hands 
which were cold and limp, which gave back no answering 
pressure. 

And the rough soldiers were glad when the scene was over, 
and we went back to pick up our packs and be off to march 
away in the darkness toward Santiago, for surely no more 
horrible picture of war could be awaiting us than this. And 
as we walked we talked of the glory of the victory; but we 
thought of the children of our four hundred men who had 
fallen before Caney, and of the little orphans who would 
never have the poor consolation and the precious memory 
of the little Spanish boy who had poured his words of love 
into the closed ear and had seen the place where his father 
was laid. 

Very much less time than it has taken me to describe it 
was spent by our men in cleaning up and looking about 


Caney. For some hours past, General Lawton had been fully 
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informed as to the outlook upon the centre, and had been 
advised of the pessimistic view as to the situation of our 
army which was held in certain quarters of great authority. 
General Lawton did not believe, as did some others not so 
well acquainted with the situation, that our capture of Caney 
would cause the Spaniards to give up all their defences out- 
side the city; but it was evidently his desire not to let the 
grass grow under his feet, but to push on immediately upon 
the city. With our men now—that is, with two divisions 
upon the brow of San Juan Hill, and with the Spanish gar- 
rison certainly not exceeding six thousand men (this was 
before the reénforcements reached the city coming from 
Manzanillo and San Luis, which occurred on the night of 
July 3d)—General Lawton was of the opinion that by a sud- 
den advance, before the enemy had time to take a breath, of 
his whole division along the Santiago road, which entered the 
city from the north, he would stand a very good chance of 
surprising the enemy, who would certainly be found greatly 
demoralized at the untoward course the events of the day 
had taken. But when this plan of General Lawton‘s was sub- 
mitted at headquarters, it was not entirely approved, and he 
did not receive the desired authority to act according to his 
discretion and best judgment, enlightened by his actual pres- 
ence on the scene of action. Permission was granted him, 
however, to advance along the direct road to Santiago as far 
as he could without getting into action. The moment his 
advance guard was fired upon he was ordered to retrace his 
steps, and, following the same roundabout trail his men 
had travelled the evening before, he was to reénter the road 
between Siboney and Santiago near headquarters, and from 
there push on toward San Juan and get into position upon 
the right of the centre. 

There was, of course, but a slight chance that the Spaniards 
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could be caught napping to this extent; but, as we learned 
later, the chance was greater than we had thought. The 
utmost confusion reigned in the city, and the Spanish officers 
and men were utterly disconcerted at the important gains and 
advantages of position we had obtained in the first day’s 
fight. One of the sailors who was with Hobson gave me 
later a very graphic description of how the officers came into 
the hospital and into the military prison, and gave the sick 
and those who were under arrest a little silver and a great 
deal of aguardiente, and marched them out to the trenches. 
Several of the European consuls, best acquainted with the 
Spanish position, also stated to me that if the advance had 
been persisted in the. city would have fallen that night. 
Certainly, after the surrender actually did take place, and 
when I rode along this road, I was only too glad that we had 
been refrained from going ahead, at least from the Caney side. 
The road was then barricaded with every kind of obstacle I 
had ever seen, from a ditch to a wire trellis and great ox-carts 
thrown on their side and filled with dirt. But I was assured 
that these preparations were only made subsequent to the Ist 
of July. But I am outrunning my narrative. By half-past 
eight o’clock on the night of the Ist, the whole division, with 
the exception of a battalion left to guard the prisoners and 
the wounded, passed out of Caney in heavy marching order, 
an unpleasant pack-horse condition, in which most of our poor 
fellows had been for the greater part of the last twenty-four 
hours. Our advance guard was the First Infantry, which; 
was perfectly fresh, as it was the only regiment of the divi- 
sion not under fire at Caney. We had crossed the second of 
the handsome stone bridges which marked the road, and the 
advance guard and our ammunition train was just opposite 
the Santa Cruz House, when suddenly the Spaniards in posi- 


tion in front fired a volley, and our advance came to a stand- 
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still, In obedience to orders there was nothing to do but to 
retrace our footsteps, and, marching back along the muddy 
road by which we had advanced the night before, join on 
upon Sumner’s right. With wonderful endurance the men 
marched all night, and the next morning at ten o’clock, half 
famished, but with plenty of fight in them, they took up 
their position on the firing-line to the right of the centre. 
This was the last move attempted upon the night of that 
eventful July 1st. The hope of taking the city by assault, 
without having to expose our men to heavy losses, was now 
actually, if not openly and confessedly abandoned, and the 
attack upon Santiago had settled down into a siege of uncer- 


tain duration. 
13 


CHAPTER ey lit 
THE NIGHT AFTER SAN JUAN 


AS we gazed upon it from afar, the charge of the two gal- 
lant infantry brigades up the slopes leading to the heights, 
where the San Juan Fort was perched, resembled nothing so 
much as a great wave sweeping slowly in from the sea. Be- 
fore our eyes, in some places, the great wave grew smaller 
and thinner, and now and again would subside and seem 
about to dissolve altogether, as though robbed of all its 
force and impetus by the ragged reefs. It seemed even, for 
“moments, as though the waves must fall back, our thin, 
broken line recede; for the impossible had been attempted, 
and the fire that came from the blockhouse was more than 
flesh and blood could stand against. Still the scattered 
bunches of men kept moving wearily up the hill, with their 
necks stretched out eagerly and dragging their lagging bodies 
on. But the little clumps of blue which did not advance, 
which could not move, the heaps of dead and wounded, 
which in their blue clothing stood out so strikingly against 
the green background of the jungle grasses, were growing 
more numerous with every smokeless volley that came from 
the blockhouse. 

Truly, at this crisis, it seemed as though the blue waves 
would not reach the hilltop, as though the men who had 
fallen upon the slopes had fallen in vain. Then the bugle 
note, ‘‘ To the charge!’’ was heard again, over the valley 
and up the hill; three of the buglers of the Sixth Infantry 
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alone,* gave their last dying breath to this trumpet call, 
which shall never die away in the memory of their country- 
men. It was heard again and again, above the unceasing “‘ rup 
rup’’ of the regular, almost mechanical musketry fire that 
came sweeping down from the Spanish position. And with 
this inspiration, in one place, right by the fort, the human 
wave rose and ran out into a point. You could count on the 
fingers of your hand the brave men who were leading it, and 
even as you counted they grew fewer, the arms of some 
going wildly up in the air as they fell. Then, with a weak 
and tired cheer, half a dozen men came out upon the open 
ground in front of the blockhouse, looking strangely tall 
against the sky-line. I expected to see them mowed down, 
they were so pitifully few, but the Spaniards had fled. In 
no instance did our line come into closer contact with the 
retreating Spaniards than from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards; and I am afraid the artists who have pictured 
the scene differently, have succumbed to the temptation to 
draw the conventional scene of a hand-to-hand conflict, and 
I am sure they have failed to represent things as they were. 
The leader of this thin and scattered line, this forlorn hope 
that persisted in advancing through the leaden hail, was 
Lieutenant Ord—of a family that has given many a brave 
soldier to our country, but none braver than he. There 
raced with him, running neck and neck the gauntlet of death, 
a color-bearer of the Sixteenth Infantry, carrying his great 
flag unfurled to the battle breeze; a private of the Sixth 
Infantry; and a little flute-player of the Sixth—a boy of six- 
teen, looking, however, barely fourteen, who, when the regi- 
ment came out of the jungle and the colors of the regiment 


* John Henderson, Company G, killed. George McCue, Company H, pain- 
fully wounded ; had wound dressed with first-aid bandage and joined again in 
charge, sounding the calls; on top of hill severely wounded again. Musician 
Doherty, Company G, also severely wounded during the charge. 
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were uncapped and all made ready for the assault, had been 
ordered back to the hospital, but had concluded to remain 
with the “‘ other fellows,’’ 
of the Sixth was an Ohio boy, who joined the regiment just 
before it left Fort Thomas for the war. He ran by Ord’s 
side, the first on the rush line throughout the terrible climb, 


as he told me. The young private 


only to fall about twenty yards short of the crest of the hill. 
A deadly pallor spread over his face, and Ord, who had 
turned to one side in answer to a faint cry from his brave 
companion, saw that the wound was a mortal one. ‘“‘ My 
poor fellow,’’ he said, for the moments they had lived 
together during the charge had bound them with bonds of 
steel. ‘‘ My poor fellow, I can do nothing for you.”’ 

‘“T didn’t call you back for anything like that, Lieutenant. 
I’m done for. But I thought you’d better take my steel nip- 
pers; there may be still another wire fence beyond the crest 
of the hill, and I won’t be there to cut it for you.”’ 

In a few minutes he died where he had fallen, but not 
before he had heard the bugle notes that called upon our 
scattered men to assemble in the blockhouse and the trenches 
that they had wrested from the Spaniards, and not before his 
eyes had seen the Stars and Stripes waving over the Spanish 
fort.* And in one thing more his death was merciful; he 


* There has been much discussion as to which regiment first scaled the 
heights. It is pleasant to have to record that the men who participated in it are 
the least decided in their statements, and are, it has seemed to me, always ready 
and willing to give the greater credit to regiments other than their own. It 
cannot be disputed that General Hawkins directed the charge and inspired the 
men to what followed by his own great courage. There is no question among 
those who know, that young Ord led the charge that his general directed and that 
he was the first man on the heights of San Juan. There is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to what happened afterward. My impression is, more from what I 
heard the evening of the fight than from what I saw, that the flag of the Sixteenth 
Infantry was the first of our flags to wave over San Juan Hill; that the men of 
the Thirteenth Infantry captured and hauled down the Spanish colors from the 
blockhouse ; and that there were more men of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, the 
brave blacks, first on the ridge than of any other regiment. But to my mind this 
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never knew that the young officer whom he worshipped with 
pure, unselfish idolatry had fallen, like himself, in the hour 
of victory, and lay there stiff and cold, not fifty yards away. 

A fat sergeant creeping cautiously along upon his hands 
and knees came in to my bomb-proof hollow, and asked me 
if I had any grub in my haversack or water in my canteen to 
spare. And when I gave him the canteen mechanically, he 
shook it, and hearing how little water there was left, gave 
it back to me and began to lecture. ‘‘ You’re a pretty sol- 
dier,’’ he said, “‘ giving away your canteen with just enough 
water in it to cook coffee with; it may be a long time before 
you get any more water, and you had better keep that.’’ 

But I didn’t; I drank it. All the talk about water had 
made me thirsty. And, after all, I did not come out so 
badly; the sergeant’s talk of cooking coffee was purely fan- 
tastic—there was very little coffee cooked until the white flag 
went up on the 3d, and of those who attempted it, many 
paid for their temerity with their lives. I now followed the 
sergeant, on hands and knees, to the little hollow in the hill 
where he and his companions, a mixed crowd of men from 
one cavalry and three infantry regiments, were waiting for 
the arrival of the intrenching tools which never came. They 
talked about grub, torn coats, broken shoes and pickaxes, 
just as if they had not come out unscathed from the most 
deadly charge that American troops ever engaged in. And I 
listened all ears and attention; but they could not quite hold 
my attention, because of an uncanny thing that lay there 
upon the ground about six feet away. When the sergeant 


is not the place nor is there any basis for invidious comparison. The hill was taken 
by five regiments of the First and Third Brigades of Kent’s division—the Sixth, 
Sixteenth, Ninth, Thirteenth, and Twenty-fourth U. S. Infantry ; and, of course, 
the Second Brigade of the First Division—the Second, Tenth, and Twenty-first 
U. S. Infantry—held in reserve along the line of the San Juan Creek, but under 
a terrific fire, are equally deserving of credit, and by their steadiness contributed 
not a little to the capture of the hill. 
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saw that my eyes were riveted upon it, his gaze shifted un- 
easily from it to me, and then the conversation began to flag. 
I look at it again. It seems to be a door-mat, all smeared 
with blood and gore; then the door-mat seems to be covered 
with the Spanish uniform, and at last I spring to my feet and 
say: ‘‘ What is that, Sergeant ? Why, it moves!’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a man, or it was a man.’’ The sergeant shifts from 
one foot to the other, and glances from one of his comrades 
to another; but the whole detachment look a little sheepish 
and out of countenance. Finally, one man spoke up. ‘‘ No, 
it wasn’t a man,’’ he said; ‘‘ it was a murdering, cowardly 
scoundrel. He was lying wounded on the edge of the trench 
where he had fallen in attempting to escape, when Lieuten- 
ant Ord ran past him toward the blockhouse; and seeing that 
the fellow would be killed by the fire from his own men, he 
turned to two of us and said: ‘ Take that Spaniard, and carry 
him behind the blockhouse, out of the fire.” The scoundrel 
listened, then pulling out a pistol, poked it in our lieuten- 
ant’s face and blew out his brains, killing on the spot the 
brave boy that we had been following all the day. Even in 
the moment of victory he had tried to save the scoundrel’s 
life. The Spaniard then fell back smiling like a devil, but 
I reckon we knocked that expression out of his face. Yes, 
that’s him, though his own mother would not know him; we 
clubbed him to death with the butts of our rifles.’’ 

When I crept on, I found the little flute-player sitting by 
young Ord’s body, at the place where we afterward buried 
him, by the trenches which the Twenty-fourth Infantry sub- 
sequently occupied. The little chap, a gray-eyed, freckled- 
face boy, sat at the feet of the officer for whose approving 
smile he had shown such courage that day. Then an officer 
of the Sixth came by, and in all kindness, for it was no place 
for children, scolded the boy and ordered him back to the 
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hospital. And then the little fellow told how it had hap- 
pened. 

“IT was going back,’”’ he said; ‘‘ I wanted to go back to 
the hospital and look after Colonel Egbert when he fell 
wounded, and I was doing no good at the front, for my flute 
is ruined with the mud and the rain. But just as I started 
back I heard Mr. Ord say, ‘ Now all the boys who is brave 
will follow me; all the boys who’s brave, follow me!’ and 
then he rushed ahead, and kept that up for ’bout half an 
hour, resting a little while, and then rushing ahead. And 
every time he started up, he would shout back, ‘ Now, all 
the boys who’s brave will follow me!’ So all the boys fol- 
lowed him, and as I was lighter I got farther ahead than 
most.”’ 

‘ Weren’t you afraid, sonny ?”’ inquired the officer, grin- 
ning with delight. 

“I was very fearful, sir, but I wasn’t afraid.’’ 

While we were talking, a colonel of cavalry came riding up 
the hill as far as he could go, and then dismounting came on 
on foot. His face was stern and ashen, with the look of a 
man who has seen his son die at his side not an hour before. 
He listened to the little flute-player, and smiled with plea- 
sure at the boy’s brave answer. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
are many brave boys left, and you will make a good soldier 
some day,’’ and patting the little fellow on the shoulder, he 
went on.* 

After the shower and during the hour of darkness before 
the moon rose, in all the fulness of its warm tropical beauty, 
over the battlefield, the wounded, who had been crouching 
behind the bushes near which they fell or in the little dress- 
ing stations directly behind the firing-line, where they had 


* The last I heard of the young flute-player he was very ill with the fever at 
Montauk ; if he died, I believe, with the cavalry colonel, that we have indeed 
lost a promising soldier, 
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been cared for, as far as the devotion of their comrades and 
the courage of the surgeons and the hospital stewards could 
supply the absolute want of proper medical and surgical sup- 
plies, were placed on blankets caked with mud and wet from 
the recent rain, and carried down the hillside under a drop- 
ping fire from the enemy, and back along the forest road 
which led from the foot of the heights to the Aguadores 
Creek. Here, under the shelter of a high bank, the central 
emergency hospital had been in operation throughout the 
long and bloody day. The place was, perhaps, badly chosen, 
but there was no time during the day of battle to change. 
Several of the surgeons were killed here, and not a few of the 
attendants, picked off by Spanish sharpshooters, to whom 
it seemed that the red cross which flew over the hospital 
station, and which was worn by those who were charged with 
the care of the wounded, was indeed a shining and attractive 
mark, and one rather sought after than avoided. But, of 
course, appearances may have been deceptive, and the whole 
valley may have been swept with the fire which proved so 
destructive about the hospitals, and which at times seemed 
to be directed upon it. 

Of course, in view of the perilous situation which the two 
divisions now occupied upon the crest of the hill, and the 
great anxiety which was felt at headquarters for the safety of 
the whole army, and the preparations which had to be made 
against the expected night attack of the Spaniards to drive 
our men back and retake their lost position, the search for 
the dead and the wounded this evening had to be confined to 
a very limited area, and was only as thorough as the short- 
ness of the time for which men could be spared from the 
colors permitted. The jungle and the great fields of long 
grass were not searched, and thus many of the wounded were 


not discovered until the following day; and quite a number, 
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indeed, not until the armistice was declared, on the third day 
after the battle, when the men had time to ransack the hill- 
side and the valley for the missing. And there were some— 
those who had the strength when they fell to crawl through 
the cactus, the Spanish bayonet, and all manner of prickly 
and trailing plants into the deeper and more protected re- 
cesses of the jungle—who were never discovered at all until 
days, many days, had passed; and the gathering of the vul- 
— tures told where some poor fellow had died without care and 
without food, of his wounds or from starvation. Of such an 
one, when his place of hiding was discovered, there was, asa 
rule, only left a whitened skeleton and pieces of the uniform 
he had worn. The last resting-place of not a few was never 
discovered at all. 

I believe I am giving a moderate estimate when I say that 
at least one-third of the men wounded on July Ist received 
no attention, and were not brought back to the division hos- 
pital until the afternoon of July 3d. This night we knew 
nothing, and had not even the slightest suspicion, of how 
numerous the undiscovered wounded were. Those that had 
been discovered and brought back to the dressing station by 
the creek were far more numerous than even those who had 
followed the battle most closely had anticipated. Shortly 
after sunset a long train of army wagons, which, in default of 
ambulances, were to carry the wounded back to the division 
hospital and to Siboney, came rattling up to the dressing 
station, and here were loaded with the sadly moaning and 
pitifully mutilated bodies of those who had fallen in the gal- 
lant charge. To the song of the shrapnel and the crackling 
sound of the Mauser bullets, as they tore their way through 
the jungle, and amid the sharp, exploding reports * overhead, 


* These reports, which sounded so much like explosive bullets, were doubtless 
occasioned by the separation of the copper jacket from the bullet in mid air, 
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which gave rise to the belief among our men that the Span- 
iards were using explosive bullets, the wounded were taken 
out of the improvised litters upon which they had been 
brought down, loaded into the springless army wagons, and 
started down the trail, where for many a mile they were 
potted at by sharpshooters, and were, indeed, for a consider- 
able distance well within the range of the fire of the Spanish 
riflemen in their trenches. 

Only about half of the wounded men who were discovered 
this evening had been brought back to the dressing station 
when the moon rose above the dark forest line, and lit up 
the battlefield and the heights of San Juan as clearly, and, 
indeed, more clearly than day, for there was now not the 
dazzling force and the confusing mirage of the pitiless sun- 
light to blind the sight. The majority of these men had had 
their wounds dressed where they fell, or soon after falling, 
with the first-aid bandages. There were very few indeed to 
whom it had been possible to give any further attention than 
this, as the regimental surgeons, for want of transportation, 
had been unable to bring their medical chests, and those who 
were best provided carried with them only small pocket cases. 
Under these circumstances, then, the distribution to the sol- 
diers of the first-aid bandages, which had taken place several 
days before, was a great blessing, and undoubtedly saved 
many lives. 

When the first-aid bandages were applied, the wounded 
man and those who helped him were, as a rule, under fire, 
which made any but the most summary methods of wound- 
dressing quite impossible. Fortunately these bandages, so 


simple and practical, lent themselves excellently well to this 


The Spaniards harbored the same suspicion of the ammunition that we were 
using as we did of theirs. It is doubtless only another example of how unac- 
quainted both armies were with the effect of the small-bore, flat trajectory rifles. 
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procedure. The first thing the soldiers or the hospital 
attendants would do when they came upon a wounded man 
was, in the case of a wound in the body, to tear off his shirt, 
or in the case of a wound in the leg, tear off his trousers, and 
then wrap around the wound the first-aid bandage. 

The wound-dressers were generally in such haste, and the 
wounded men usually so helpless to assist in any way, and 
their shirts and trousers so rotten from the drenching rains in 
which they had been worn without change day or night, that 
the taking off of the clothing was literally what I call it— 
tearing, and the garment came off so rent as to be quite use- 
less for further wear.* Consequently the soldiers were car- 
ried half-naked, or, if they had been wounded in both the 
body and the lower limbs, as was so frequently the case, 
entirely naked, to the army wagons and so down to the hos- 
pital, where there was not a scrap of clothing or bedding 
forthcoming to cover them with. Those who were stripped 
in this way during the daytime were baked and blistered by 
the fierce sunlight, only to shiver with the penetrating cold 
and dampness after the rain had ceased to fall and when the 
chill night came on. 

Knowing that he was totally unprepared to clothe or cover 
the wounded that would probably be brought in, the chief 
surgeon of the corps issued an order, the evening before the 


battle, that all wounded men should be brought in with their 


* Men and officers alike about this time, a week after landing on Cuban soil, 
were reduced to simply wearing flannel shirts and trousers, the latter of course 
with their shoulder-straps stitched on to their shirts. In this matter of clothing 
the haphazard way in which the expedition had been fitted out did not prove as 
wholly unfortunate as was the result of this policy in other respects. Had the 
men and officers been given uniforms more suitable in weight and texture for the 
tropics, it is quite certain that during the hours of the great midday heat .they 
would have discarded all underclothing and have suffered in consequence from 
the marked change in temperature at night. As it was, the heavy flannel shirts 
and the flannel or worsted trousers which were worn almost exclusively, while not 
comfortable, proved very sanitary and prevented much sickness. 
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blankets, halves of shelter-tents, and ponchos when possible. 
This was certainly a step in the right direction, even if it was 
but a frank confession by the authorities that no preparation 
had been made by them for the emergency which it cannot 
be said was suddenly thrust upon them, but which they 
might have foreseen and should have been preparing against 
for many weeks previous. While the attending soldiers, 
realizing how serious for their wounded comrades it would 
be to have to lie in the hospitals uncovered to wind and 
weather, made great efforts to find their packs, these efforts 
were not often successful, and a great majority of the 
wounded reached the hospital half naked, and had thereafter 
only the covering and the bedding which their comrades and 
the hospital attendants were able to “‘rustle’’ for them, and 
this was little enough and not seldom nothing at all. Had 
the expedition been provided with a greater number of sur- 
geons and hospital attendants,* had the ambulances been at 
hand which we-left in Tampa or upon the transports, ambu- 
lances without which it is reasonable to suppose—at least we 


had supposed—no civilized power would enter upon an 


* It is only just to say that, as the following letter shows, General Shafter 
requested that more surgeons be assigned to the corps. But his requisition was 
never complied with. 

HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARMY CORPS, 
TAMPA, FLA., AZay Ig, 1898. 
To the Adjutant General U, S. Army, Washington, D. C, 

I have to request that quite an addition be made to the medical officers of this 
command, I think there should be at least twelve, or enough so there shall not 
be less than two attached to each regiment and one to each battery, and a small 
service for hospital services. The health of this command is remarkable, there 
being less than two per cent. sick. If possible I want to keep it so. To do this, 
there should be plenty of medical officers ; two doctors are on sick report, leaving 
their regiments without medical attendance. This appears to me to be a matter 
of great importance, and I hope the medical officers asked for will be sent here, 
or the Chief Surgeon be given authority to make contracts. 

Very respectfully, 


WILLIAM R. SHAFTER, 
Major-General Volunteers. 
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aggressive war, much less upon a campaign in which we had 
the advantage of choosing both our own time and the field 
of operations, the outrageous treatment which our wounded 
suffered, and the barbarous scenes which we were called upon 
to witness upon this and the following days would never have 
occurred. 

The wounded men were brought down from the firing-line 
in every conceivable and makeshift way. Some were carried 
lying limp, like clay, in wet blankets, which now and then 
would tear, throwing the wounded upon the ground. Others 
came pick-a-back upon the shoulders of their comrades. 
Very few indeed came in the stretchers especially intended 
for this purpose, for notwithstanding their lightness and 
varied utility, in the terribly trying march up from the sea, 
the officers had been unable to prevent the soldiers from 
abandoning the great majority of them. So very thin was 
our firing-line, and so loath were the officers to spare rifles 
from it when the attack was expected at any moment, that 
not a few of the wounded, and many with very serious 
wounds, were compelled to hobble down quite alone and 
unassisted from the front, reaching the dressing station often 
in a state of complete exhaustion. I saw several amusing 
instances, during the day, showing how far a wounded man 
can hobble to get out of the zone of fire. The whistling 
bullets approaching the lair where they lay wounded often 
proved an almost miraculous tonic to their relaxed energies. 
I saw one man who was seriously wounded indeed, and who 
had been unable or had thought he was unable to raise a 
finger for the two preceding hours, get up and walk reso- 
lutely for several miles, straight away, when a shrapnel shell 
burst over the bush under which he was enjoying shelter 
from the sun, but not from the bullets. 

In an army ambulance each man has his own berth or sec- 
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tion, very much after the plan of our sleeping-cars. These 
berths rise tier above tier and row after row. Travelling in 
one is not the acme of comfort; still, it is the best that civili- 
zation can do for men engaged at the savage game of war. 
At least they cannot be overcrowded, each man has his 
allotted place, and no one can encroach upon it. But we 
now had in use only three ambulances, and the army wagon, 
our substitute, offered no’ such safeguard against overcrowd- 
ing. The wagons were, of course, large and roomy, but 
there were no sections or compartments, nothing for the 
poor, jostled patient to hang on to as the springless vehicle 
jolted over the rugged road; and the siding and flooring of 
the wagons were rough and splintered by the weight of the 
heavy barrels, the cartridge boxes, and the other heavy 
freight that they had carried this very day. In consequence, 
many a wounded man was taken out covered with splinters, 
which had penetrated deep into his flesh, inflicting uncom- 
fortable and in some instances serious wounds, 

The way in which the human freight was loaded into the 
great, barn-like wagons left nothing to be desired. Where 
the wounded had brought blankets with them, these were 
tucked about them to break as far as possible the jolting of 
the unbending axles; and, at least for the first part of the 
evening and before it was suspected how very heavy our 
losses had been, an effort was made to give each man all the 
room that his condition required. Those who were so weak 
as not to be able to sit up were allotted plenty of room to lie 
down in, and those who could sit up and lean against the 
boarding of the wagons were given, it seemed, ample elbow 
and knee room in which to stretch out their weary limbs 
when cramped. 

In this plight, which at the moment did not seem too hor- 
rible, we saw the wagon-train of wounded start out upon the 
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journey of about four miles to the hospital, which many a 
man now dead would have survived had the journey been 
made with more suitable transportation and under more civ- 
ilized circumstances. The trail leading back to Siboney, for 
such it is, though set down upon the Spanish maps as a royal 
road, was washed out in many places by the tropical rains 
that were now falling, and in others was so overgrown with 
weeds that it scarcely deserved to be dignified even with the 
name of trail. Certainly, in many places it was very obscure. 
There were four creeks to be crossed between the front and 
the division hospital, and these creeks the corps of engineers 
had failed to bridge, though they made repeated, but most 
unsuccessful attempts, to do so.* 

The army wagons were perfectly bare and empty. Upon 
neither the side-boarding nor the flooring were there divi- 
sions or cross-bars, by which a passenger could retain his 
position when the wagons tilted forward or backward and 
from one side to the other, as they did every fifty paces 
owing to the inequalities of the rugged road. This was ter- 
rible enough, because of the most acute suffering it caused to 

* Had the building of these bridges been left for half a day to a detail of 
Michigan lumbermen, who were well represented in the Michigan regiments, or 
to a few frontiersmen of the regulars, the bridges would have been built, and 
good bridges too ; but of course this was against all precedent prescribed by Red 
Tape. From now on, the engineer officers kept building bridges on paper, and 
the engineer soldiers kept trying to realize these scientific monstrosities in wood. 
But the only one of those attempted that came at all near completion, I saw fall 
down under its own weight. Every gun that was drawn through these creeks 
stuck in the mud at the bottom, and all traffic over the road had to be suspended 
for hours at a time while a battalion of men waded into the water and became 
thoroughly chilled in drawing the gun out. And when, as was so often the case, 
the bottom of the fords was covered with great granite boulders, the magnificent 
artillery horses were lamed and deeply cut about the shoulders by their iron 
collars drawn tight by the sudden jolts of these enforced halts. But thoroughly 
discreditable as were these incidents, they were as nothing in comparison with 
the suffering which these little, unbridged creeks, over which an athletic man 


could almost spring, entailed upon the sick and the wounded who were jolted 
down the precipitous banks and up again in the lumbering army wagons. 
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the wounded; but it was much worse when the wagons, 
driven blindly in the darkness over an almost unexplored 
trail. plunged forward down the banks of the stream, and 
after many a delay, caused by the balking of the mules and 
the heavy mire, were driven at a gallop up the other side. 

It was at a ford a mile back from the dressing station, 
where we waited and filled our dry canteens with water, that 
I first realized the suffering which the absence of proper 
transportation entailed upon the wounded. Here it was that 
I began to understand that the men whom I had heard cry- 
ing out, as we passed them on the dark trail, ‘‘ Stop, stop! 


ees 


For God’s sake, let me get out and die in the grass!’’ were 
not delirious, but in conscious agony were suffering more 
than the strongest man could bear. I shall never forget the 
sight which I shall now attempt, not to describe, but simply 
to outline; it is the one the most lasting and indelible of my 
impressions of the war. And yet it is so fantastic and so 
horrible that at times I have tried to dismiss it altogether 
from my mind as an unreal and a gruesome dream which 
came to me in an access of fever. But, unfortunately, there 
were others with me who saw it, others whose memory of it 
coincides with mine. 

We had filled our canteens and poured into them a few 
precious drops of the lime juice which the soldiers so thirsted 
for,* and were on the far side of the stream when the first 
wagon of the noisy, creaking train came out of the forest 
trail toward us, and pitched down the precipitous bank into 


* The very few boxes of this precious and, in such a climate, almost indis- 
pensable drink represented the full extent of the appreciation which was shown 
by the officials of the Commissary and Subsistence Department of the dietary 
necessary to the successful prosecution of a tropical campaign. Our baked beans 
and the fat bacon, with all their heating properties, would have been suitable 
food for a North Pole expedition or a journey to the Klondike. But to be eaten 
in the tropics they were simply poisonous, and I have always thought that, as 
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the stream. There came from the wagon, as it drew near, 
a strange, low, moaning sound. It seemed too regular, alto- 
gether too mechanical, to come from human beings in dis- 
tress: perhaps the axles and the tires needed greasing, I 
thought. Then suddenly the moon came sailing out from 
behind the forest trees, and I shall try and tell you some- 
thing of what it disclosed, something of what I saw ‘in the 
one moment I had the courage and heart to look upon 
the blood-curdling spectacle. Having no way of retaining 
their positions through all the jolting and the jarring, the 
sliding backward and forward, the wounded whom, but half 
an hour before, I had seen each in his place, and as far as 
Space was concerned comparatively comfortable, now lay all 
huddled together in indescribable confusion. There they lay, 
a squirming, writhing mass of naked, blood-stained, and ban- 
daged limbs. . . . It was hard indeed to realize, as I heard 
their pitiful cries, that these were the same brave, patient 
fellows who had smiled so cheerfully as we helped them into 
the wagon half an hour before, with the thought that, at 
least for the present, their greatest sufferings were at an end. 
You would have been moved to indignation had the bodies 
that were heaped together in this way been the bodies of 
the dead. But when you heard the low moans, the pitiful 
groans, and caught glimpses now and again of the pale, dis- 
tracted faces, and the arms and hands stretched from out the 
writhing mass of men fruitlessly struggling to extricate them- 
selves from their horrible position, you could hardly restrain 
yourself from knocking some one down, the teamster or the 


this was the only sort of food obtainable, it was a very great blessing that we 
were able to get so very little of it. It is undeniably true that the regiments, of 
the first division to advance, which lived on starvation rations at the front for the 
first week after landing, were in much better physical condition than the troops 
who, remaining behind on the beach and under a tropical sun, gorged them- 
selves with this heating and greasy food. 

14 
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attendant, whoever was nearest at hand, before proceeding to 
do the little that here upon this lonely trail it was possible 
to do to help the sufferers.* 

At last the little stream just west of the hospital was 
reached. Here the road was blocked, and there was much 
delay in getting the wounded out of the wagons and into the 
hospital enclosure. The hospital authorities had received no 
information that led them to expect the arrival of wounded 
in such great numbers, and of course they were found only 
half prepared. But there were many willing hands here, and 
we went from wagon to wagon helping the wounded to re- 
lease themselves, and repairing as far as it lay in our power 
the damage, in some instances irreparable damage, which the 
journey down to the hospital under these circumstances had 
occasioned. Not a few men were taken out of the wagon 
dead. Many who had been placed in the wagons with the 
assurance from the surgeons at the front that they would be 
up and about in a few days and could return to the colors, 
were found delirious and shrieking with horror, and living 
over again the scenes of suffering which they had witnessed 
and in which they had participated in the journey down from 
the front. 

Slowly, very slowly indeed, it seemed to me and to all of 


* It is only right and fair to say that I did not see a single instance of inten- 
tional negligence or carelessness on the part of the teamsters and the hospital 
attendants who were in charge of this melancholy train. The teamsters were 
fully occupied in driving their mules along a dangerous and unknown road, with 
every now and then a shell coming unpleasantly near and causing the mules to 
balk and sometimes, as the teamsters graphically described the strange cry, to 
‘“howl!” with terror. There was only one attendant to each wagon ; and as the 
wagons had no tail-boards, all these men could do was to sit at the end of the 
wagon and try and keep the wounded who were slipping and sliding about the 
floor from falling out altogether. Several of them I saw endeavoring to 
straighten out their patients, to get each man back to his place, but it was a 
hopeless task ; and, besides, the orders were to drive straight down to the hospi- 


tal without stopping, and so get out of the range of the Spanish fire as quickly 
as possible. 
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us who were anxious to have the wounded men examined 
and their wounds properly dressed, the human freight was 
unloaded at the entrance to the hospital enclosure. Here 
you could see in the monlight, suspended from a tall bam- 
boo, high up above the entrance to the enclosure, the Red 
Cross of Pity and the White Flag of Peace. At the gate 
there was on guard a detail of soldiers to search the wounded 
for arms as they were carried or hobbled past into the dress- 
ing station. Their rifles and pistols were taken away from 
them, and this separation of the wounded soldier from his 
weapon gave rise to many pathetic scenes. The rifles were 
stacked in long rows along the road, and the cartridge belts 
were piled up in every direction. One after another the men 
were carried into the enclosure, and laid down somewhere, 
each with his ticket and number. And there, in the long 
files, they lay hour after hour upon the wet grass and in the 
dew, waiting patiently and without a murmur to be exam- 
ined and to learn what fate the next few hours had in store. 

Up and down the rows the younger surgeons hurry, on the 
lookout for men with pressing cases of hemorrhage, where 
time is very life itself. These they take out of their turn, 
_and carry up to the examination-table, where the light of 
four or five flaming torches and the sputtering, smoking 
lamps shed a green, unnatural light over their blood-stained 
bodies, and over the surgeons working away as calmly as 
though they were examining the mechanism of a watch that 
was a little out of order. Meanwhile the attendants bustle 
about, carrying strange-looking instruments that glisten like 
silver in the moonlight. Now and again they move a little 
to one side, and you can see them wringing out sponges that 
are dark and heavy with the ebbing flood of many a main’s 
life-blood. 

I, too, sit down for a few moments in the circle of the 
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wounded, who, bewildered by the light and all the noise and 
bustle of the busy place, lie there blinking and watching the 
surgeons at their work. As I lie there a sensation of numb- 
ness creeps up my limbs from the damp ground, and finally 
ends in a chill. How long I stay, aghast and benumbed by 
the spectacle, I have no idea. At last, however, I am 
aroused. I feel that there is some one in that crowd of suf- 
ferers whose eyes are fixed upon me. Not idly or carelessly, 
but with the eloquent look of a man who knows that the ful- 
filment of his last mortal wish depends upon me—a stranger. 
I look down one row and up another, until at last I come 
upon them, as I knew I would, those eyes which have been 
resting upon me with such an expression of intense anxiety. 
When this wounded man sees that, by the strange, unfathom- 
able power of telepathy, which none of us can explain, but 
which all of us have experienced, he has attracted my atten- 
tion, his eyes leave mine and fall upon the figure of a young 
surgeon who, with his. back to us, is kneeling over another 
wounded man about fifty feet away; and I understand what 
he would have me do, though no word is spoken. 

In a few minutes I have brought the busy surgeon back. 
He recognizes the soldier, who belonged to the regiment in 
which he had served before being detached for hospital work. 
He places his arm around the poor fellow’s shoulder in a 
friendly way, which makes him smile. ‘‘ What can I do for 
you ?”’ 

For some moments the poor fellow’s lips tremble, move 
spasmodically, and yet make no articulate sound. Finally 
we catch, however, what he is saying with such painful 
effort. “‘ Truth, truth,’’ he mutters, with his eyes still fixed 
in a searching, pleading gaze upon the doctor. He under- 
stands, and looks the man over carefully. He is shot 
through the stomach, and is dying of internal hemorrhage. 
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* Well, H 
even a doctor, can speak with certainty, but I believe you are 


» I will tell you the truth. No man, not 


9? 


very seriously wounded; you have done your duty 


The dying man interrupts; he has understood very quickly. 
“ Pocket, right.’” And as we have now learned to under- 
stand the staccato way of speaking, which the poor fellow has 
adopted in his agony for the economy of breath, the doctor 
dives his hand into his pocket and pulls out a handful of the 
little, hard, red berries that grew everywhere by the side of 
the jungle trail we have marched from the sea. The soldier 
had picked and strung them upon a piece of thread to make 
a necklace of. 

‘‘ Write,’’ he mutters; and the kindly doctor opens his 
note-book, in which there were already set down the last 
words of not a few voices that are now still. The dying sol- 
dier summons all his remaining strength for the great effort, 
as the surgeon kneels beside him with book and pencil in 
hand and with his ear close to the purple lips. . . . 

“Have you got it?’’ was the first broken sentence he 
spoke, when he had revived from the utter collapse into 
which the strain of constant speaking had thrown him. 

“ Yes, all right,’’ answered the doctor cheerfully. 

Street ?’’ he inquired restlessly, almost 


““ Twenty-one, 
suspiciously. 

The young doctor read over, slowly and distinctly, each 
word of the address as he had taken it down. The dying 
soldier nodded with approval as one after another each entry, 
the name, the street, the number, the city, and the State 
were correctly read off. The cross-examination over, he 
drew the necklace of berries to his lips, pressed it to his 
cheek, clutched it almost convulsively in both hands, ‘and 
then, with trembling fingers, passed it over to the doctor, 


who took it mechanically, tied a little paper tag about it, put 
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it away in his pocket, and then went on down through the 
rows of the wounded in search of men who, unlike the poor 
fellow he had just left, were not beyond the reach of human 
aid. 

It was a strange and moving picture, this great amphithe- 
atre in the jungle clearing, where the moonlight fell so coldly 
upon the upturned faces of a thousand crippled men, who 
were waiting there quietly for the examination upon the 
result of which for them and for us so much depended. For 
though we are 70,000,000 strong, and all our men are brave, 
we can ill afford to lose a single one of these gallant fellows 
who have shown such matchless courage to-day, who have 
added such undying laurels to our arms by their stubborn 
courage at Caney and their contempt for death at San Juan. 
It was a picture which I shall never forget, but you can never 
see, unless it has been preserved by more adequate words 
than are to be found in the halting phrases which come to 
my pen. Each in his turn—except the cases of pressing 
importance that a few minutes’ delay is all the difference 
between life and death—the wounded are carried up to the 
examination-table, where white men and black and yellow 
succeed one another like the painted slides of a stereopticon. 
They are stripped stark naked, and their wounds stand out 
bare in the lurid, mixed light of the fluttering torches and 
the serene reflection of the full moon overhead. Our regu- 
lars, our own people, the blacks who have won to-day in 
every quarter of the extended field a fame that will never 
die, and the Cubans, who have done what they could do, 
follow one another across the operation-table, showing upon 
their torn and mutilated bodies every conceivable wound that 
man can suffer. And not from a single one of them is heard 
a word of complaint. Of a natural anxiety as to their indi- 


vidual chances they gave no signs, but lay there quietly and 
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still, with that peace of mind which comes from the con- 
sciousness of duty that has been well done. Now and again 
they would turn their weary, tired eyes toward the table 
where their comrades were passing before them under the 
probe and the knife; but I heard not a single outburst of 
impatience or an expression of anxiety from any man to 
hasten his turn, so that he might learn the sooner whether 
it. was time or eternity that was opening before him. 

Here under the light that beat upon the operating-table, 
and the cold, searching eye of the surgeon, the wounded are 
‘divided into two classes: those whose wounds are dressed, 
and for whom a regular treatment is ordered and written out 
upon the little tags that are tied around each man’s arm, 
and those who are past saving and for whom nothing can be 
done. I remember the first of those I saw that came into 
this category of the hopelessly wounded, of those whose 
injuries were so obviously mortal that the overworked sur- 
geons did not feel justified in wasting a moment upon them. 
His face was livid, and the attendants drew him over the 
table as though he had been a sack of meal. 

“ Why do you bring a man here looking like that ?’’ asked 
the surgeon-major, somewhat sternly. 

‘‘ Because, Major,’’ answered the young contract surgeon, 
“I think we can save this fellow’s life by laparotomy.” 

The major grew interested. “ Very pretty case; nice 
operation indeed.’’ Then losing interest: ‘‘ And perhaps 
we might save his life; but did you ever hear of a man recu- 
perating after the shock of laparotomy on a diet of hardtack 
and rancid pork ?”’ 

The contract surgeon admitted with a laugh that he never 
had and never expected to. : 


’ 


‘ Anyhow,”’ continued the major, with the confidence of a 


man aware that his reasoning is unanswerable, ‘ we can’t 
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waste time on doubtful cases. It would be hardly a kind- 
ness to cut this man all to pieces, and then to let him die by 
inches of starvation, or from want of food proper to his con- 
dition. Besides, we must do the greatest good for the great- 
est number, and there are stacks of soldiers out there who, if 
we get at them to-night, may live, and if we don’t, will die. 
So no more wasted time on doubtful cases, if you please.”’ 
The attendants hurried the hopelessly wounded man away 
from the zone of light around the table, and laid him down 
under the great ceiba-tree, with a blanket wrapped about him 
and with a bundle of guinea-grass to pillow his head. It was 
a quiet place, secluded from all the hurry and bustle by a 
hedge-like thicket. Here, stretched out in a semicircle, lay 
all those upon whom it was thought not fair to their com- 
rades to waste a moment’s care. Here each man is dying his 
own death, as different from that of his neighbor as his life 
has been. Some fail gently, falling asleep like tired children ; 
and for some the hand of time is turned back, and it is given 
them to live one moment, before they go, in the vanished yes- 
terday. These are babbling the dear names which with the 
passing of time have become unfamiliar, and their faces grow 
soft as they hear again the voices for which they have lis- 
tened in vain, and see again the faces that passed beyond 
their ken long ago. And some there are who struggle, who 
moan piteously and cry aloud, and shrinking back from the 
great transformation, die the terrible death of conscious 
agony. God speed them to the bourne toward which they 
sail, and spare us the death of conscious agony. ... To 
His beloved He giveth sleep, and beauty which is not all of 
this world; as they lie there so calmly, with arms crossed, a 
strange light falls upon their upturned faces, out of which, by 
a process not known to alchemy, all the dross and worldli- 
ness have been refined. No, it is not the moonlight, but the 
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pale reflection of those beacons which they alone who are 
dying there can see. 

Now and again a rough soldier, heavily booted and bearded 
like the pard, but softened by the scenes of suffering that 
surround him into the most tender of nurses, picks his way 
carefully in and out among the rows of the dying, pouring 
upon their parched lips the precious drops of water, and 
mopping from the cold foreheads great beads of perspiration 
with a sponge steeped in alcohol and vinegar, which gives 
them the strength to manfully bear the pangs of dissolution. 
Now and again you are aroused by the steady tramp of the 
burying detail, and you see the sergeant as he passes down 
the line, throwing the light of his lantern upon the white, 
marble faces, and quietly bidding his men to carry away 
those human shells from which the brave souls have fled even 
while you stand there and wonder, so near to, and yet so far 
from the understanding of, the mystery of life and death. 


CHAPTER 1c 
THE NIGHT AFTER SAN JUAN (Continvep) 


THOUGH it was now nearly eleven o’clock, the Santiago 
road was thronged with soldiers going and coming upon a 
thousand different errands. Some had been sent back to 
‘‘rustle’’ food, some for medicines and bandages. But they 
were principally men who had been ordered to the rear with 
the wounded, and were now returning to the front, pluckily 
ploughing their way through the muddy trail that led up 
to the trenches where, as all knew, every available rifle was 
needed this night. In a thousand different ways the experi- 
enced soldier could gather how very precarious our advanced 
position upon the San Juan Heights was held to be by those 
best qualified by military experience and actual knowledge to 
appreciate the present situation. Many of these little storm- 
signals which showed that an ill wind was blowing for us 
doubtless escaped me, but there were others which did not. 
I met about this time the worn-out troopers of the Second 
Cavalry, covered with mud and lather from their long day’s 
work, going up to the firing-line as fast as their lame, weary 
horses could carry them; a regiment of Michigan volunteers 
was coming up the road from Siboney, and pushing on ina 
dog-trot beyond El Pozo; and the camp-fires of several more 
regiments that had stopped to cook coffee in the road could 
be seen. At this time General Shafter dispensed with the 
company of the First Infantry which had acted as headquar- 


ters guard ever since the general came ashore, and sent them 
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out upon the road to act as a provost guard to pick up 
stragglers. There was no straggling in the sense of skulk- 
ing, nor were there any men who were trying to evade their 
duty and get away from the firing-line. I went with the 
guard for several miles. We found hundreds of men, at least, 
lying exhausted along the roadside, and some, indeed, had 
fallen into a heavy sleep. They were men who had brought 
down the wounded, or had been sent to bring up the blanket 
rolls and packs to the trenches (which were now growing 
steadily deeper and deeper), and had fallen with exhaustion 
and fatigue by the roadside, generally in little bunches, hud- 
dled together for their better protection. We had to awaken 
them rudely, but they took in the situation in a moment, and 
without waiting to be told twice, they would shoulder their 
heavy packs and start up the trail, though many were physi- 
cally unable to do so and soon had to fall out. I walked 
some time with the officer of the provost guard, and from 
what I saw and from what he told me later, I think I am 
justified in saying that there was not a single man in the 
army who was not aware of how precarious our position was, 
and that there was not seen a single man, that night of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension, who tried to slink away from the 
post of danger. 

On the contrary, the sight of the provost guard and of all 
the available troops being pushed to the front, acquainting 
our men as they did of how necessary and unceasing were 
the efforts that were being made to strengthen our thin blue 
lines upon the crest of the hill, aroused the fighting spirit 
even in men who were desperately wounded; and I overheard 
many pathetic appeals made to the provost marshal, as we 
passed, to rescue them from the heaps of wounded in the 
army wagons, and to allow them to return where | they 
belonged,’’ as they put it. One asserted he had only a 
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scratch; another but a slight puncture, that he could still 
shoot as well as many, and perhaps better than most. One 
poor fellow, who was delirious with the excitement and the 
pain of his wounds, sprang out of the army wagon and 
begged the lieutenant in command of the guard to rescue 
him and send him back to the front. He wore the yellow 
handkerchief round his neck, which the Rough Riders 
affected before the blue polka-dot handkerchief came into 
fashion, in honor of Colonel Roosevelt’s head-gear in the 
charge. This Rough Rider was spoiling for more fighting 
the worst way in the world—like a child for a second piece 
of cake. ‘‘I am rather the better for this blood-letting,’’ he 
asserted, pointing to a ghastly wound on the side of his head 
and cheek. ‘‘I want to be worth my rations, and I did not 
come all the way from Maricopa County, Arizona, to grub 
fat and lie soft in the hospital.’’ Still the provost marshal 
remained obdurate, and then the Rough Rider tried another 
tack. ‘“‘ I’ve been playing in the worst luck,’’ he moaned. 
““T wasn’t in the fight at La Guasima, because the doctor 
gave mea weed that plum locoed me, and they had to tie 
me up in the hospital yard with a lariat. Somebody has 
been discriminating against me,’’ he continued. Then he 
grew pathetic. ‘I don’t see how I can miss this mix-up, 
the best and the biggest and the bloodiest which is bound to 
come off in the morning, and ever show my face in Phcenix 


” 


again.’’ But the lieutenant was above the reach of pathos. 
The poor fellow was desperately wounded by a fragment of 
a shell, but he didn’t seem to know it, and finally he had to 
be overpowered and carried back into the wagon from which 
he had escaped. 

When I reached the ford by the hospital, on my return 
with the guard, I found that the trail was blocked with still 


another procession of army wagons, bringing down: another 
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throng of the wounded, all thrown and jostled together by 
the jolting of the wagons over the uneven road, until the pict- 
ure they presented looked like nothing half so much as piles 
of bloody arms and legs thrown outside a surgical ward—heaps 
of human refuse. I had been looking for the tree under which 
I proposed to camp; but now, broken down with the fatigue 
of the long day, and sick at heart at the sight of all the suf- 
fering which it was impossible to alleviate, I pulled my pony 
over the wire fence, and went back into the thicket about 
fifty yards from the road where we proposed to camp—that is, 
my pony and myself: the pony was far too precious an acqui- 
sition to be stabled or tethered at any distance. It was very 
inconvenient, and perhaps dangerous; but horses were dis- 
appearing in the most mysterious way, so I always slept with 
my pony’s halter fastened to my belt, and generally wakened 
in the morning under his feet. I had hardly unsaddled, 
when suddenly there came to me from the road a shrill, 
piercing voice, as of someone calling out in great agony. 
It was a voice that carried far, and could be heard clearly 
and distinctly above all the uproar that the teamsters were 
e D 
e D——x! The name that came through the jungle, 


pall 


making in their efforts to clear the roads. H 


itl 


and rang in my ears under these strange circumstances, was 


that of a friend I had found again, after many years, in the 
uniform of a Rough Rider. Though tired and absolutely 
broken down, both mentally and physically, I could not turn 
a deaf ear to that cry. It seemed probable that D——x was 
in one of the wagons, and that a friend of his in another was 
calling out to him in his great distress. So I ran back again 
to the road, and passed once more through the sad and ter- 
rible scenes which the train of army wagons presented, I 
shouting wildly for D——x, and again for the man who had 
called his name, but without any success. The man who 


w 
ve 
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had shouted had doubtless become unconscious, so the team- 
sters thought, in answer to my inquiries; and so, after a fruit- 
less search of another half-hour, I returned to my camp. 


Upon the following morning I learned that I was correct in 


my surmise, and that D x had been seriously wounded 
and carried down to Siboney that night; and I am glad to 
say he has completely recovered, which might not have hap- 
pened if he had fallen into my hands that night I looked so 
long for him on the Santiago trail. 

These little incidents, which I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, were well out of the current, both of the thoughts and 
the feelings, which were uppermost in our minds. The morn- 
ing of the battle, if every heart had been read, it would have 
disclosed the fact that nearly all present expected an easy and 
a well-nigh bloodless victory. It was the prevailing opinion 
that the Spaniards were only going to put up sufficient fight 
to save their military honor, to make it possible for them to 
capitulate; and, of course, the great anxiety in every regi- 
ment of the army was to get into that little and short fight 
that was expected, and have a share in the glory of it. But 
now all this misplaced confidence had fled. There were few 
indeed among the busy throng hurrying up and down the road 
who did not know that our arms this day had been very near 
defeat, that our present position was a precarious if not an 
untenable one, and that the outlook was full of uncertainty. 
The opinion that had been expressed by several of the gen- 
erals responsible for the safety of their divisions and brigades, 
that the army should be withdrawn all along the line to a 
less exposed position, where our troops could be more easily 
rationed, was a secret to but very few. There was consider- 
able dissatisfaction among the men at the way in which the 
troops had been handled during the day; and I heard one 


fellow say, a Mark Tapley in his way: ‘“ Oh, let’s go back to 
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Siboney and start fresh all over again, and show the Span- 
iards how much better we can do it.’’ This outburst of 
humor did not meet with much success. The men were sit- 
ting along the road in perfect appreciation of the situation, 
listening to the footfalls of the galloping aides as they came 
in to headquarters from the front, any one of whom, as they 
well appreciated, might have been the bearer of the news of 
the long-apprehended flank attack of the Spaniards. 

The road had grown quieter now, all the army wagons 
with the wounded were in or had gone on to Siboney, and 
the provost guard had swept the road of stragglers. I was 
about to pull out of the road and turn in for the night, under 
some convenient tree, when suddenly a little group of men, 
perhaps a dozen in all, came out from the shadow of the 
leafy trail, and hurried through the ford in the moonlight. 
It was a sergeant’s guard with prisoners, and in the middle 
of the group there were several men who walked stiffly, who 
stumbled along with uneven balance, which I only understood 
as I saw that their arms were tightly bound behind their backs. 


““ Here, you ——., trail in behind these Spanish sharp- 
shooters. We owe the gentlemen an apology for bringing 
them down in the same bunch with the likes of you. They 
was a-doin’ their duty, in their dirty, dago way, but you— 
I'll bet your mother what bred you was a yellow belly and 
yer father a squaw-man, for what you have done ain’t white 
or American nohow.’’ Then someone, I am afraid it was 
the sergeant, gave the prisoner a shove, which sent him stag- 
gering half a dozen paces, and left part of his blouse in the 
hard-clenched hand of his persecutor. The action seemed 
to have given the sergeant a suggestion. He now rushed 
forward and tore into ribbons the remnants of the shirt. 
“A blue coat is too good to cover the likes of you, you cow- 
ardly scoundrel!’’ continues the sergeant, as he gazes com- 
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placently upon the bared breast and shoulders of the stag- 
gering prisoner. ‘‘ A deserter from one of our regiments,”’ 
whispered a soldier of the detail in answer to my look of 
inquiry; ‘‘ and four Spanish sharpshooters, all rigged out in 
our uniform. Our men caught them up mango-trees, and 
should have shot them on the spot; but as they didn’t know 
their business, we’ve got to lug them down to the corral by 
the headquarters.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the sergeant, “‘ this fine gentleman crept away 
and hid when his regiment was ordered into action. Now 
he’ll be telling the general, and calling his officers to witness, 
that he has a good record, and maybe he has. It’s a sight 
of difference between a.peace soldier about barracks and a 
fellow going up a hill with a thousand hidden Spaniards pot- 
ting away at him. And I can tell you, some of the boys who 
never could keep step or show a clean rifle at inspection, and 
who got drunk whenever they had the price, got into step 
to-day and fought like hellhounds. 


2? 


Then, I regret to say, 
he turned upon the deserter, and gave him another stagger- 
ing blow. ‘* They ought to have shot him on the spot and 
let us go to sleep; that’s what the old colonel would have 


a9 


done. Then, as the deserter lay in the mud, where the last 
blow had landed him, the sergeant inquired pathetically: 
‘““Why did you come down here to disgrace the regiment 
before the whole army? Bad luck to you and the day you 
wuz allowed to join!’’ Several of the soldiers, with a very 
bad grace, helped to pick the poor fellow up out of the mud, 
which, with his arms bound, he could not do unassisted. 
For a moment I caught a glimpse of him as the moonlight 
fell upon his pale face. He opened his lips as though about 
to speak, then his head fell forward upon his breast, and 
he walked forward in dogged silence. A few minutes later 


we were all gathered around the headquarters tent—a throng 
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of officers, soldiers, and teamsters. How excited we all 
were; with what varied emotions, which the news of this 
desertion had aroused, we could tell by the trembling of the 
elbows which touched ours in the compact crowd. 

It is after midnight, and General Shafter, with his table 
covered with despatches, is sitting under a lamp by the tent 
door dictating to one of his aides. The sergeant marches 
up with the prisoners and hands the general a paper. He 
reads it with ever-increasing surprise, half to himself and 


half aloud: ‘‘ —_, private of the Infantry, is charged 
with deserting his regiment in the face of the enemy and 


under fire. Full report will be sent down to the judge 


advocate in the morning. Major asks that, in view 
of probable effect upon the temper of the troops, proceed- 
ings may be made as summary as possible.’’ General Shaf- 
ter looked up and said: ‘‘ Orderly, throw the light full 
upon the prisoner’s face.’? The prisoner stood the ordeal 
of the light falling upon his face and the glare of many hos- 
tile eyes upon him without flinching. ‘‘ What have you got 
to say for yourself?’’ inquired the general. ‘‘ Nothing; 
I’m perfectly willing to waive my preliminary examination, 
and for that matter any examination.’’ ‘‘ But haven’t you 
any excuse, any explanation to offer?’’ ‘‘I have,’’ an- 
swered the soldier, in a cold, hard voice; ‘‘ but it sounds too 
silly. The only men who could prove the truth of what I 
say are dead, and it’s not worth while wasting time telling 


9:9 


what no one will believe.’’ ‘‘ Well, I order you to tell your 
story.’’ And so at last the man began, with apparently the 
most stolid indifference to the fact that his life and his honor 
as a soldier depended in a great measure upon the impres- 
sion which his word made upon his excited listeners. ‘‘ We 
were lying in the long grass waiting to go in, when the colonel 


ordered me back to a little mound, from where he had been 
15 
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looking over the field, and where he thought he had left 
his field-glasses. I ran back, but did not find the glasses, 
and when I returned our regiment had disappeared. I was 
wandering round, to the right and to the left, trying to 
find them, for I could see they had not gone ahead. I 
think they must have slipped through the jungle to the 
trail on the left, which had just been discovered, when a 


company came along of the 


th Infantry, and a captain 
said to me, very suspicious-like, as though he thought I 
was skulking, ‘What are you doing here?’ I told him, 
and he said, ‘You had better come in with us”; and I 
fought with that company all day, and did my best. I 
obeyed orders, and I guess there were more behind me than 
in front of me; at least, it always seemed so. When I 
returned to my regiment after the fight, I met the sergeant 
here, who called me a dirty name, and had me hauled up for 
a deserter. I told them that the colonel would bear witness 
to the truth of what I said, and they all burst out laughing. 
‘The cunning of the devil,’ says the sergeant; ‘ he knows the 
colonel is dead, and wants to prove an alibi by him.’ When 
I heard this, I knew how serious my position was; for no one 
was near when the colonel gave me the order to go back for 
his glasses.”’ 

‘“ What's the name of the regiment you say you went into 
the nght with ?’* ~ Vhe th. But the captain, my cap- 
tain, whom I followed, was killed.’’ Then a ‘‘ cracker’”’ cap- 


tain in the crowd said tauntingly, ‘‘ You seem to have come 
in contact with many men who are now dead.”’ “ Yes, sir,”’ 
replied the alleged deserter simply; “‘ there were many men 
killed on the firing-line to-day.”’ 

‘“T suppose they wouldn’t have sent him back if the evi- 
dence wasn’t conclusive,’’ remarked General Shafter. ‘‘ But 


the man hasn’t the face of a coward, and he doesn’t talk like 
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one either.’’ It looked for a moment as though the whole 
thing would go over until the morning, and that the man 
with pale, drawn face would stand out there in the corral 
with the Spanish prisoners, and that we would have to try 
and sleep that night with the feeling of shame that a coward 
had been discovered in the army. Suddenly one of the aides 
said: “‘ General, if you send over to the hospital, I think you 
can find ——, the adjutant of the ——th regiment, with 
which this man says he fought all day. I saw him going in 
there to have a scratch wound dressed a few minutes ago. 
If we get hold of him, we can have the whole matter threshed 


, 


out now.’’ That was what we all wanted. A messenger was 
immediately despatched to the hospital across the road, and 
we awaited the result with intense excitement. In afew min- 
utes the messenger returned with the adjutant, carrying his 
arm ina sling. He walked straight up to the prisoner with 
a smile, and said—you could have heard a pin drop through 
the whole camp as he spoke—‘‘ Why, of course I know that 
man. He isa recruit in our regiment, and a good one, too. 
He was one of the first men over the Spanish trench on the 
left. I meant to have asked the first sergeant for his name, 
and recommend his promotion; but, of course, haven’t had the 
time yet.’’ Then, just beginning to take in the situation, 
the adjutant turned to the soldier and said: ‘‘ What are you 
doing here?’ The ‘man saluted. “I’m not a=recruit in 
your regiment, sir; but when, through no fault of my own, 
I lost my regiment, I went in with your boys. When the 
fight was over I started to find my regiment and report. 
Had not the captain of Company D—no, I don’t know his 
name—been killed, I would have asked him to give me a 
paper saying that I had tried to do my duty. I couldn’t ask 
anyone else, though I thought of it. I had been only one 
of acrowd, and hadn’t had a chance to distinguish myself. 
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Besides, I thought it would look as though I, a common, 
every-day private was putting on airs; so I went back to my 
regiment, was put under arrest, charged with desertion, and 
here ants; 

The young adjutant sprang forward with a quick, impul- 
sive movement, right from the heart, which made us love him. 
For the first time, he saw the man was bound. “‘ If you ought 
to be roped,’’ he said, as he put his hand on the soldier’s 
torn wrists, ‘‘ for your share in this day’s work, there are 
some of us that ought to be hung.”’ 

Several mangoes and a bravo cigar, which the sergeant had 
taken away from the Spanish sharpshooters, and forgot to 
return when they turned out to be Cuban scouts attached to 
General Chaffee’s command, served as a substantial basis of a 
reconciliation between the penitent sergeant and the forgiv- 
ing soldier of the ——th Infantry, who had been so shame- 
fully treated. It was a trivial, but a characteristic incident 
of the campaign, in which the Cubans got a good many hard 
knocks, both from the Spaniards and from ourselves, and 
none of the ha’pence, and no thanks to speak of. 

The story of the Spanish sharpshooters, which now devel- 
oped, so relieved the tragic strain to which we had all been 
keyed by the scenes and incidents of the evening that I can- 
not forbear to relate it here. When they were brought up 
for examination there were few there who would not have 
given a great deal to commit for once in their lives an 
atrocity in keeping with Spanish-Cuban warfare. We under- 
stood them to be sharpshooters who had been caught red- 
handed, wearing our uniforms, under cover of which they 
sneaked in and out of our lines, and shot our brave fellows 
in the back as they went to the front. It always seemed to 
me, in view of the savage state of mind that the battle had 


left the men in, that it was a wonder that these alleged 
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sharpshooters ever reached headquarters alive. Others were 
decidedly less fortunate, and I am afraid not a few of them 
were no more Spanish sharpshooters than the men we now 
had before us proved to be. The four sharpshooters lined 
up in front of the general, and one of his aides, pointing to 
the uniform and the buttons which the prisoners wore, said 
savagely: ‘‘ Do you know what this is, you’re wearing ?”’ 
“This is a good coat,’’ came the soft answer. ‘‘I found it 
in the road, and thinking that the Sefior Soldado had no 
further use for it, I picked it up.’’ ‘‘ And in this disguise 
you entered our lines. Do you admit it ?’’ The negro who 
had become the spokesman of the party only smiled the 
more blandly as the dangers of his situation became more 
and more apparent. ‘‘ And who has a better right? I ama 
sergeant in the Moncado Regiment of the Army of Libera- 
tion, temporarily serving on the staff of General ‘ Chaff’ as 


>”? 


first practico.’’ While this conversation was filtering through 
the headquarters interpreters, who may have known Mexi- 
can, but certainly knew little Spanish and no Cuban, a most 
amusing by-play was in progress between one of the red- 
handed villains and no less a person than the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

‘““—— the fellow,’’ said General Shafter, growing irritable 
under the friendly and somewhat familiar smiles which this 
prisoner was showering upon him. ‘‘ Tell that fellow to 
stop grinning at me.’’ ‘‘ He says you will remember him,”’ 
came from the interpreter, ‘“‘if your excellency will only 


>” 


deign to try.’ ‘‘ Never saw the man in my life before.”’ 
Then the general paused. ‘‘ Throw the light full on his face, 
Sergeant.’’ The prisoner grinned from ear to ear; and the 
general, not at all pleased, admitted that he had seen that 
face before—where he could not recall. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 


ber,’’ said the scout, with a touch of reproach in his voice— 
b BA 
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‘don’t you remember that I, with others, had the exquisite 
honor of carrying your excellency upon my shoulders from 
the surf to the shore, the day you came to visit General 
Garcia at Aserraderos?’’ The general laughed: ‘‘ Well, I 
believe ldo.” 

‘‘ And it was I, I alone, upon my own authority,’’ con- 
tinued the aggrieved scout, who could not refrain from pour- 


“e 


ing coals of fire upon the general’s head—"‘ it was I who ran 
the moment I saw that the American general was a sevfior tan 
gordo—so robust, of such majestic proportions, that he could 
not climb the mountain on foot; it was I who ran and 
brought down General Rabi’s mule. Does your excellency 
not remember Pablito, the little gray mule, who carried you 
up the hill and down again without ever once stumbling ?”’ 
““ Indeed I do. I wish I had confiscated him.’’ Then turning 
to the corporal of the guard: ‘‘ I guess we’ve discovered a 
mare’s nest. See that these men are fed and sent back to 
the commands with which they are serving.” 

Then came the first lull of the evening in the despatch of 
business about headquarters. M——y, who had been in the 
saddle from dawn to sunset, utilized the breathing spell to 
sip a little hot coffee, and to get his writing materials in order, 
against the time when the general would awaken from the 
brown study in which he was absorbed, stretched out upon a 
cot under an adjacent tree, and begin the dictation of the 
orders for the next day. On the right a crowd of orderlies 
and headquarters clerks sat around the fire cooking their 
coffee, which was the only portion of the ration procurable 
to-day. M——y moved somewhat uneasily in his camp-stool, 
I thought, as he caught sight of an officer walking toward him 
up the street upon which the tents were all aligned. M——y 
started, though there was nothing really remarkable in the 


newcomer’s manner or appearance, except that he puffed 
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vehemently away at an unlit cigar, and now and again blew 
ringlets in the air, of what was naturally purely imaginary 
smoke. 

As the newcomer reached the entrance to the tent, and 
M—~y put down his coffee can to greet him, a courier, cov- 
ered with mud, came riding up from the front, and throwing 
the reins to an orderly, started into the tent with a commu- 
nication which was evidently of the first importance. The 


officer and the courier met in the doorway, and M y stood 


before them with the first and the only irresolute expression 
which I ever saw upon his handsome, decided face during 
all the trials of this arduous campaign, so many of which 
devolved upon him. “‘I’d like to have a word with you 


»”» 


when you are through, M——y.”’ The aide came toward 
him with a quick, sympathetic gesture, but the officer added: 
“I’m not in the least bit of a hurry; besides, my business is 
not official.’’ The courier stands by the table while M——y 
opens the communication which has just arrived from the 
trenches. He then goes over and converses at length with 
the general. Now and again the general talks, and M——y 
takes notes. At Jast the answering despatch is drafted and 
signed, and the courier disappears again in the darkness. 
Then, as M 
walking slowly again down the company street. Outside 
the tent he halts a moment. It seemed as though he were 
about to turn back; then he suddenly bolted in. ‘‘ Say, 
M—~-y,”’ he begins, ‘‘I heard a soldier of the Twelfth out 
on the road saying that my brother had been wounded, and 
badly wounded, too. I ran through the division hospital and 
couldn’t find him, so I concluded that the youngster had 
gotten off with a scratch, and that they had walked him back 
to Siboney. Then, as I was going up the front, I met 
y, is the boy dead ?’’ 


y sits quietly over his desk, the officer returns, 


another man, and he—say, M 
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My spoke very quietly. ‘‘ He died a very gallant death. 
I was with General Kent at the time. The enemy’s fire was 
coming in upon us from every side, or at least it seemed so; 
and we, who were quite lost in the jungle, were afraid to 
return the fire for fear of hitting our own men. Some of the 
soldiers tried to climb the cocoanut palms, and have a look 
around, but they soon came tumbling down. Then G—— 


volunteered, and the general told him to go ahead and find 


out what he could. G swarmed up the tree—you re- 
member how he could climb—far up beyond the crotch 
where the trunk parted he went, and up upon a little branch, 
which grew straight up in the air, and bent and swayed 
alarmingly under his weight. Just as the general was order- 
ing him down he caught sight of the Spaniards, and located 
their position and shouted it back to us. It was welcome 
news, I can tell you. It was worth a fresh brigade to us at 
that moment; but as he turned to come down—well, the 
Spaniards had seen him, too. He died a gallant death, and 
the information which he gave us with his dying breath saved 
many a life... . Will you have some coffee; it is freshly 
cooked?’’ ‘‘ Thanks, I find this constant coffee-drinking 
keeping me awake at nights, and so I am going to swear 
off.’’ And so the officer walked slowly back up the company 
street, still puffing away at the unlit cigar, and blowing 
the imaginary ringlets of smoke in the air... . 

In the morning I was awakened by the measured tread of 
a sentinel pacing up and down in the wild sugar cane that 
grew between my thicket and the road. He was a soldier of 
a volunteer regiment that had been hurried up from the 
shore through the night to reénforce our thin line and repair 
the ravages which the Spanish bullets had wrought. As the 
mists of the early dawn melted before the breath of the sun, 
the cheerful cry of the quail came out of the cane-brake. It 
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was a welcome voice indeed, and the only one familiar to 
us in all the varied outcry and unceasing uproar that rang 
through the tropical scenes. After listening to the hist! 
hist! of the iguana, the chirrup of that green monster which 
the soldiers called ‘‘ hickey,’’ because they thought it was 
the ichthyosaurus, and the outlandish cry of a million moving, 
creeping, crawling, and vocal things, the like of which we 
had never seen or heard before, it was pleasant to hear 
‘‘ Bob-White, Bob-White,”’ a cry which caressed the ear like 
the accents of a familiar voice, like the words of a friend 
heard amid the outlandish jabber of a strange and an alien 
people. Bf Get ain 

I must have a look at him, if only to see whether his plu- 
mage is like that of our birds at home, as his whistle certainly 
is. And soon I am creeping through the long grass on all 
fours, piping away the whistle with results which would have 
been surprising if your woodman were not always so sus- 
ceptible to flattery. The answering cry came back to me, as 
it seemed, from every quarter of the compass. The whole 
glen by the side of the hospital rang with the cry, and I feel 
sure that the wounded are delighted with the music of the 
unexpected serenade, and are dreaming of being home in 
their own cool cots, with the quail creeping near in the apple 
orchards. I steal nearer and nearer to the thicket in which 
the welcome visitor is concealed, and just as I draw back 
expecting to see my quail hop off into the clearing and fly 
away, the shrewd, thoughtful face of a Massachusetts volun- 
teer peeps out from under the cover, with his lips pursed up 
and his eyes dilated in efforts like my own to pipe the Bob- 
White cry. When our laughter had somewhat subsided we 
combined forces, or rather our whistles, hoping still to get 
the quail to show himself; but though he carolled away 
quite blithely his greeting to the morning for some time 
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longer, I am afraid, on the whole, he was a worldly-wise bird, 
and did not care to put to too severe a test the supremacy 
of a sentiment over the cravings of the stomach in two very 
hungry—in fact, half-famished—men, though the Massachu- 
setts sentinel shouted encouragingly into the thicket: ‘‘ Ad- 
vance, old man; you don’t have to give no countersign as 
long as Josh Brown is sentinel and his brother-in-law is cor- 
poral of the guard.”’ The wary bird, the soldiers’ comforter 
in the darkest hours of the Santiago campaign, the friend we 
had in every hedge and thicket, though he still piped away 
merrily in the thicket, never let us catch sight of his-red eyes 
and speckled plumage. ‘‘ It sounds to me like getting home,’’ 
said Josh, who was having a bad attack of home-sickness, 
from which few of the soldiers escaped. 

Then, apropos of nothing, only wanting to hear his own 
voice and out of sheer sociability, Josh began: “‘ Of course, 
the sight of the flag has a powerful grip on a man’s heart, 
and of course, when the colonel said it was old-fashioned to 
carry flags up to the front, and wanted to leave them behind 
on board the ship, we allowed that we were old-fashioned 
volunteers, and would stick to the flag, as we had sworn to 
do, even if we had to pass the campaign down in the hole 
of a transport; but you know a flag can’t talk, and tell you 
about things and folks like a bird can. Of course, there’s the 
band; but, bless you, the band plays for everybody. And I 
guess—lI guess, yes, if it hadn’t been for those Bob-White 
birds along the road—I guess me and some more jes’ like 
me would have disgraced the Connecticut Valley by desert- 
ing, or vamousing, as the Spaniards say.’’ Then growing 
more confidential: ‘‘ You don’t know what we boys have to 
contend with. We ain’t afraid of Spanish bullets, but you 
don’t know what it is to sit out here on duty, through the 


long nights, with your ears filled with outlandish cries and 
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your nerves all of a tremble with the unearthly sounds that 
never die away in the jungle from sun to sun. Perhaps one 
of those sensitive plants will wrap its leaves about your 
fingers like a living snake, or the cat’s-paws waving in the 
breeze will take a piece out of your cheek, and perhaps you'll 
wake up, after having taken forty winks or so of sleep under 
the guao-tree, to find your head swollen twice the size of a 
prize cabbage, and the “shoo-birds,’ as the Cubans call 
them, weeping all about the place, as if they had just re- 
ceived special and private information that your wife and 
family have been burned up in a fire, and they are breaking 
it to you. And sometimes I have heard somebody talking to 
me, and putting it pretty straight: ‘ Josh Brown, I am that 
surprised at you, I always bragged about you as a plain, sen- 
sible, hard-thinking man, but this ain’t no place for you; this 
whole country was built for monkeys and people as look like 
them.’ Well, some more talk passes, and I am telling you 
the honest truth now. Whoever it was who was talking, he 
could talk like a lawyer, and once I was just prepared to 
light out when one of these here Bob-White birds came 
along, and began to pipe away to hearten the boys up a bit, 
and I say, understanding what he means, and as he knows 
what I am thinking about doing, or was: ‘ That’s all right, 
Friend Bob, who’s afraid? But I thank you kindly, all the 
same.’ I’ll stick by the colors, and perhaps, after all, we’ll 
get home once more, and walk through the wheat stubbles 
again together, and over the hillsides white with the autumn 
grass, a-listening to the opening of the chestnut burrs and the 
acorns as they fall on the thatch.’”’ 


CHAPTER 
THE CRISIS 


Ir was after one o'clock before the heights of San Juan fell 
into our possession.* Our thin lines were scattered along the 
crest of the hill, irregular and broken like a wave that has 
been dashed out of all symmetry and proportion by the 
jagged teeth of the coral reefs that guard the rock-bound 
coast. Not content with the possession of the heights, some 
detachments of our troops, while the fury of the fight was 
still upon them, dashed down into the valley which opened 
out before us, between the position which the Spaniards had 
lost and their second line of defence around the city. Many 
of the officers wanted to keep on right into the city, and if 
there were any subalterns, in the four or five regiments that 
clustered on the crest of the hill, who did not offer to win for 
their respective colonels the twin stars of a major-general’s 
grade by going ahead and taking the second line by assault, I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting them. Perhaps not un- 
til after the formal surrender did any of our men get as close 


to the city as did a troop of the Tenth Cavalry at an early 


* General Kent showed his appreciation of the officer who had suggested and 
carried out successfully the assault upon San Juan Fort in a very chivalrous way. 
General Hawkins was, of course, the first general officer in the fort. Some time 
afterward General Kent came up, and shortly afterward General Wood to ask 
for reénforcements to support his brigade. General Kent turned and, bowing to 
the commander of the First Brigade, said, ‘‘ General Hawkins is in command 
here.” General Wood then turned to General Hawkins and asked for a regiment 
to support his brigade, and the Thirteenth Infantry, that had arrived and been 
formed, was moved over to support the Cavalry Division. 
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hour upon this afternoon. They came running at one long, 
breathless stretch from the Blue House or Kettles Hill, 
down into the valley and around the lake, up over the 
heights and down into the second valley, and only there 
came to a halt in a little hollow directly under the Spanish 
trenches, from whose fire, however, they were fortunately 
protected by the nature of the ground. One of the most 
gallant acts of the day was the way in which a young lieu- 
tenant and ten men of this troop, who had been separated in 
the confusion of the charge, rejoined their command under 
the full fire of the enemy as they ran forward to share with 
their fellow-troopers all the danger of the advanced position. 
Two of the men fell severely wounded in the first fifty yards, 
but the rest kept on as coolly as though they were executing 
a double-quick upon the parade ground. This, as well as 
several other detachments that had advanced far beyond the 
line which we had now apparently decided to hold, and where 
we were beginning to intrench, were recalled by the bugle at 
about four o’clock. They were one and all fortunate in get- 
ting back to their regiments with a surprisingly small loss. 
It was evident that the Spaniards were too closely engaged 
in preparing a movement of a serious nature upon our left to 
pay close attention to little, stray detachments such as these. 

About half-past five the Spanish fire from the trenches, 
which had fallen off for the last two hours, grew ominously 
stronger. The little shower was over now, and the sun came 
out through the veil of mist, casting a strange, bewildering 
light upon the battle-field. The thought uppermost in the 
mind of the regimental officers upon the hill was that the 
Spaniards were contemplating an advance of some -kind 
upon our exposed left flank, with the purpose of driving our 
men back and regaining their lost position of vantage. Nor 
could a more opportune moment have been chosen for such 
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a movement. It was, perhaps, the one golden opportunity 
that we presented the Spaniards of breaking the chain our 
men were drawing around the city. At this moment our 
artillery far back upon Grimes’s Hill was silent as the grave, 
and a battery which came up a little before five o’clock and 
went into battery to the right of San Juan Fort had just 
been withdrawn. The position was absolutely unsuitable for 
artillery. Everyone admired the audacity of the officer in 
command who had had the courage to assume the position, 
but it proved untenable. The bullets of the enemy rang 
upon the metal work of the cannon like the sound of hail 
upon a tin roof. But through some mistake in judgment, 
instead of remaining behind the hill, where, in case of the 
expected attack from the Spaniards, it might have rendered 
invaluable services, we saw the battery going down the hill 
to the road by which it had come, and disappearing from 
view in the forest behind. Though the intention of the 
officer who had displayed such gallantry under fire was un- 
doubtedly the best, and while he was evidently seeking for 
a position where he could direct his fire upon the Spanish 
trenches and yet not be so exposed as he was upon San Juan 
Hill, or so completely out of the fight as were the guns while 
on Grimes’s Hill, yet the effect upon the soldiers of this 
error in judgment was deplorable. They spoke then, as they 
do now, of how the artillery deserted them under fire, and 
left them to fight their way out as best they could.* 

The Spaniards, thinking that we were much stronger in 
artillery than we were as a matter of fact, had naturally 
concluded that if they allowed us to retain possession of 
the heights during the night, our position would become so 
strong that by the massing of our guns in a concentrated 


* For an account of the services of the artillery throughout the campaign, see 
Appendix, Note T. 
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fire upon their trenches we could make their position unten- 
able and compel a surrender. So under the cover of the 
heaviest fire of the day, with every available rifle in their 
long line blazing away, we caught sight of a column of Span- 
ish troops stealing down the hillside into the valley, with an 
officer on horseback galloping up and down their line. The 
small bodies of scattered troops who were lying in the valley 
and in the brush, the remnants of the detachments that had 
defended the heights, joined the column, which in this way 
increased at every step under our eyes. At this moment 
every marksman in our line directed his aim at the gallant 
officer on horseback who was preparing the advance that was 
to retrieve the day for the Spaniards. In a moment he fell, 
and under the heavy fire which now poured upon them, the 
column melted away again and disappeared from view like a 
snowball in the sun. The officer, who was now carried off 
the field, proved to be General Linares, in command of the 
city and of all the Spanish forces in the Eastern District of 
the island. Though at least a thousand men in our firing-line 
are convinced that it was his particular bullet that brought 
the Spanish general down, and the gallant movement he was 
leading to naught, some of them must be mistaken, for when 
I'saw the general two weeks later, he had only one bullet- 
hole through the shoulder. 

Long before this menace to our position had presented 
itself and had been dispelled, our men began to intrench all 
along the brow of the hill, at first, as was natural under the 
circumstances, in. a very desultory way. It was difficult to 
get the men to dig away calmly with their bayonets and meat 
cans while the Spaniards from their trenches across the val. 
ley, and the blockhouses just in front of San Juan, in some 
places not more than four hundred yards away, were pouring 
in a withering fire upon them. Most irritating and deadly of 
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all were the mysterious bullets that came from the invisible 
sharpshooters, who, perched in the trees and crouching in 
the thickets and high grass between our line and their block- 
houses, picked off our men with wonderful precision every 
time they showed their heads above the ridge. Under these 
circumstances, though our men could never leave their rifles 
out of their hands for a minute, so well did they dig with 
their left hands, as it were, that before sunset, in many places 
along the line, they had dug for themselves shallow trenches 
where they were perfectly safe from the shells, except when 
they exploded directly overhead. The Spaniards gave us a 
lesson in artillery practice this afternoon which was edifying, 
though hardly agreeable. It was all the more remarkable, 
and commanded still higher admiration when, after the sur- 
render, we saw that, with the exception of four or five rapid- 
fire six-inch guns, the cannon which they were serving were 
of almost medieval structure, and were certainly more suit- 
able for admission to the Museum of Artillery in Madrid than 
for their emplacement in the defences of a modern city. 
Fortunately for our men, all the projectiles were not shells, 
and of these a very great number had the fuses cut too long, 
and only exploded after they had passed over our line. 

So darkness closed in, leaving us in possession of the San 
Juan line, from which the enemy had been driven at the 
sacrifice of such a terrible loss of life. The question is hotly 
disputed whether General Shafter in his plan of battle had 
contemplated an attack upon San Juan Hill in force, or 
whether the two divisions had merely been sent forward for 
the purpose of keeping the enemy in check and preventing 
them from throwing into Caney reénforcements to oppose 
Lawton’s advance in that quarter. I have stated the facts of 
the movement toward San Juan, so far as they are known to 


me, and I leave the question an open one whether a serious 
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attack was intended, or whether the advance as proposed was 
merely a reconnoissance in force, similar, but on a larger scale, 
to the movement that was intrusted to General Duffield and 
the Michigan troops in front of Aguadores. Such informa- 
tion as is obtainable upon the subject I have given in a 
preceding chapter, and I have made no attempt to conceal 
what I think the original plan was, or how and under what 
circumstances it has seemed to me the plan was altered to 
meet the actual condition by which we were confronted when, 
after floundering about for hours in a tropical labyrinth to 
which the staff and intelligence officers of the army had fur- 
nished no key, the two divisions finally came in contact with 
the invisible enemy. It was at this juncture, as I have en- 
deavored to show, that the gallant advance was ordered and 
successfully carried out, thanks to the unexampled valor of 
our men; but this was not done, it should be borne in mind, 
for the purpose of taking a position from which there being 
no escape, it was hoped the Spaniards would be shortly com- 
pelied to surrender, for such was not the case: ours was 
simply an advance for the purpose of driving the Spaniards 
out of positions from which they were pouring a fire so 
destructive that all thought of withdrawing our columns 
while exposed to such a fire could be dismissed as idle. The 
capture of San Juan was primarily a defensive, and not an 
offensive measure; and if this most important and vital fact 
be borne in mind, many of the subsequent developments of 
the situation, which now appear so contradictory and difficult 
to reconcile, would be made clear, and the situation appear as 
it really was, and not as it is invariably represented to have 
been. 

Panting and bleeding, and with many a gap in their ranks, 
and in the great confusion into which it was inevitable that 
troops should fall in passing through a country such as this 

16 
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under a destructive fire, by three o’clock in the afternoon 
all the men of the two divisions who had not fallen in the 
advance were crouching behind the crest of the San Juan 
Heights, wondering what next would happen, what. still 
greater test their endurance would be subjected to, while 
the shells came flying over their position from the Spanish 
works, ploughing great furrows and ridges along the hilltop, 
to which they clung like Alpine climbers who have reached 
the dizzy heights for which they have climbed and held con- 
stantly in view during so many weary, arduous hours. 

By not a few an immediate advance was counselled, and it 
was urged upon many of the general officers to continue the 
pursuit of the retreating Spaniards, who withdrew toward the 
left, followed most closely by the Twenty-first, the Tenth, 
the Second, and the Ninth U. S. Infantry. In the light of 
after events, with the knowledge which we subsequently 
acquired of how deadly the days of the siege and the hours 
of waiting in the trenches would prove to our unacclimated 
men, and how slender were the resources over which the 
enemy disposed at this moment, before the arrival of the 
reénforcements which came at least twenty-four hours later, 
it is now plain that, while our losses would doubtless have 
been heavy, a continued and immediate advance upon the 
city would have been successful, and that the quickest way 
of ending the campaign would have been the most merciful. 

But, of course, we could hardly expect clairvoyance from 
the general officers, and while quite a number of regi- 
mental officers and commanders asked for permission to 
assault the second line of the Spanish works, and although 
now and again it was pointed out where the Spaniards could 
be seen running, even from behind their intrenchments, 
nothing was done, and here certainly a great opportunity 
was lost. Gradually the fire on both sides slackened, and in 
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some places along the line it died away entirely. Our men 
were extended for about a mile and a half along the heights, 
the right of the Cavalry Division being near the San Juan 
Hacienda, and our line followed the inequalities of the ridge 
to the San Juan Fort, and from there on about half a mile to 
the left, where the Second Brigade of Kent’s division * lay. 
This brigade occupied, as night fell, by far the most exposed 
and advanced position of any of our troops. 

Late in the afternoon an informal conference + was held 
behind the heights, in which Generals Kent, Wheeler, and 
Sumner, and Major Dillenback of the artillery, took part, for 
the purpose of devising a plan by which the artillery could 


* On July 2d the casualties reported in Kent’s division were as follows: First 
Brigade—2 killed, 31 wounded; Second Brigade—6 killed, 32 wounded ; Third 
Brigade—1 killed, 10 wounded. 

+ While General Shafter, in the opinion of Mr. Richard Harding Davis, as 
expressed in Scribner's Magazine, October, 1898, did not expose himself with 
sufficient frequency during the fight, or cut a very prominent or picturesque figure 
upon the firing-line, the majority of military writers since the days of Froissart 
and Sir William Mallory would seem to support and approve the conservative 
attitude which General Shafter maintained. We find the modern strategists, and 
in particular Field-Marshal von Moltke, at variance with Mr. Davis upon this 
question. Von Moltke’s opinion is, in my judgment, of not a little value, as he 
commanded a few armies in his day and met with some successes, ‘I myself,” 
said the field-marshal, ‘‘ have never been in the thick of the fight. That story 
that I led an attack of the Mecklenburgers at St. Privat is pure invention. The 
place of the commanding general, and particularly that of the chief of staff, is 
behind the front, out of the reach of bullets. If at any time during the war I had 
left my post at his majesty’s side, to expose myself needlessly, I would have 
been as guilty of neglect of duty as a sentinel falling asleep on watch.” When a 
regimental officer, General Shafter behaved with great gallantry and so distinguished 
' himself at the battle of Malvern Hill that he was accorded the Medal of Honor. 
In the few specific charges in which he indulges, Mr. Davis is equally unhappy. 
He says that General Shafter was ‘‘ about the last officer to go up San Juan Hill.” 
Had he been the last, he would have been in his place. He says reproachfully, 
‘* Shafter sent seven thousand men down a trail he had never seen.” Does Mr. 
Davis imagine that in addition to fighting on the firing-line the commanding 
general should have done scouting duty and personally examined all the roads 
before sending his troops down them? Happily for the success of our arms in 
front of Santiago, General Shafter knew his business and cared little for the 
criticism of such representatives of the press as had a mistaken appreciation of 


theirs. 
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coéperate more effectively than had been the case during the 
day. Several of the officers expressed the opinion to Major 
Dillenback, with considerable emphasis, that in their judgment 
the artillery could be brought farther forward, and that it 
should take a more active part in the fight. Major Dillenback 
stated that he would obey immediately if orders to this effect 
were given, but he strongly advised against any or all of the 
batteries being brought up upon, or of their being placed 
directly behind, the heights. The result, and the only result, 
he said, would be that we would, under such a heavy fire, 
lose not only our.men but our horses, and then, of.course, 
the guns would become practically useless. Major Dillen- 
back suggested that he be allowed to concentrate all four 
batteries upon the El Pozo Hill. From there he believed 
that he could drive the Spaniards from their remaining posi- 
tions. This plan was sanctioned, and put into effect. On 
the morning of Saturday, the 2d, however, by direct order 
of General Shafter, several batteries were sent forward, and 
went into battery upon the orchard-like slope to the right 
of General Wheeler’s headquarters and directly under the 
heights. When only a few rounds had been fired, the Mauser 
bullets began to rattle upon the metal work of the guns with 
the sound of hammers in a boiler factory. The artillerymen 
could not serve their guns standing up, but crawled about on 
their hands and knees, and finally the batteries were with- 
drawn.* The lessons of the Santiago campaign are but little 
short of revolutionary in artillery tactics. In Europe to-day 


field artillery is expected to advance upon the firing-line in 


* These batteries did not reach San Juan until daylight, so there was no time 
to dig gun-pits before the dawn came and the Spaniards opened fire. Much was 
lost by the indecision which reigned at this critical moment as to the use to which 
our artillery should be put. Had the previous night been spent in digging pits to 


protect the guns, there is reason to believe the batteries could have maintained 
their position. 


. 
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force, and to immediately support the most advanced col- 
umns. Our experience in this campaign showed conclusively 
that it is impossible for the light field batteries to do this 
work in the face of the Mauser, and artillery tactics will, in 
consequence, have to be revised to a considerable extent. 
Our artillery throughout the campaign might have been bet- 
ter handled, or, as it is certainly more correct to say, more 
intelligently directed, but under no possible circumstances, 
with the altered conditions of infantry fire by which they 
were confronted, could they have rendered the services which 
were expected of them by the line. 

When the firing began to slacken a little, Colonel McKib- 
bin, who with the Twenty-first Infantry occupied the extreme 
left of our line, ordered his men to cease firing. This experi- 
ment proved very successful. The Spaniards were appar- 
ently only too glad to quit. McKibbin now ordered his men 
to dig, and before the sun set they had trenches which 
afforded at least some scant shelter. This example was 
pretty generally followed all along the line, though not at 
this time, or later, were positive orders issued to maintain 
this position. 

Practically our men remained where they were, because 
they were too utterly exhausted to leave. That our advanced 
position was a most precarious one no one could doubt. In 
addition to the fierce fire on our front which our men had 
to face, there was a high hill on our left from which it was 
expected every moment that the Spaniards would open fire. 
Had they done so, they would have swept and enfiladed our 
whole line, which was unprotected by cover or traverses, and 
there was apparently nothing to prevent the Spaniards from 
practically blowing us off the ridge. The hill which they 
neglected to occupy was in easy and protected communica- 
tion with their main line of trenches. Why they failed to do 
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so has never been satisfactorily explained, and it can now be 
frankly admitted that it was simply by the grace of this unpar- 
donable negligence, or oversight, on the part of the Spanish 
general that we were able to, and did, cling to our position. 

This precarious situation lasted throughout the evening 
and until eleven o’clock at night, when by forced marches 
General Bates’s brigade arrived at San Juan, coming from 
Caney, and was immediately placed in position upon this hill. 
A great weight was now removed from the mind of every re- 
sponsible officer. It had now become apparent that against 
an enemy so lethargic and unenterprising as the Spaniard we 
could, without fear of serious consequences, attempt to hold 
our position. It was fully recognized, at the time, that the 
San Juan line was not the position by which it had been pro- 
posed to invest the city, and that it had many drawbacks and 
disadvantages, in that it failed absolutely to cut off the en- 
emy’s means of communication and of receiving reénforce- 
ments. We had practically assaulted the enemy at his 
strongest point of defence, and we now began to invest and 
besiege the city in that quarter where an investment would 
cause the least inconvenience. 

Some mention may here be made of the exceptional ser- 
vices rendered by General Bates and his brigade, both at 
Caney and San Juan, which, owing to inadvertence and to 
other circumstances, though generally acknowledged and 
warmly praised in the army, have hitherto escaped general 
public and official recognition. 

General Bates’s command, composed of the Third and 
Twentieth U. S. Infantry, and later of the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, started from Siboney on the night of 
July 3oth at about nine o’clock. They marched all night, 
reaching General Shafter’s headquarters at about seven in the 


morning. General Shafter ordered them to proceed imme- 
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diately to Caney to the support of General Lawton, as even 
thus early in the fight news had been received that the taking 
of the town would prove a more difficult operation than had 
been anticipated. The brigade reached Lawton about one 
o'clock, came under fire shortly afterward, and throughout 
the afternoon participated in the resolute advance of the 
other three brigades, and contributed not a little to our ulti- 
mate success. When Caney fell, Bates’s brigade was the first 
to leave, and in obedience to orders proceeded toward San 
Juan. Leaving Caney at about eight o’clock, General Bates 
marched through the night and reached San Juan shortly be- 
fore midnight. Once here, he was directed by General Kent to 
take up his position upon the extreme left of our line, It 
was at this point—the weakest point in our position—that 
the Spanish assault to drive us back was expected. These 
men, who had been on their feet for forty hours, during four 
or five of which they were under fire, spent the early morn- 
ing hours intrenching their position, but the ground was so 
rocky that they were not able to dig very deeply. At dawn 
the bombardment of our whole line by the Spanish artillery 
and small arms began, which lasted fourteen hours without 
intermission. Late in the evening the Spanish fire died 
away, and just as the men were preparing to take a little 
rest, after two days spent in fighting, and in marching under 
heavy marching equipment and without food, the sudden 
firing sprang up all along the line about 9.30 P.M., which was 
generally understood to be but the prelude to a night attack 
upon our left flank. So exposed was their position, so abso- 
lutely necessary its defence to the safety of the whole army, 
that even when the heavy firing died away, the men of.this 
brigade remained on duty, most imperfectly screened from 
the Spanish fire by the inequalities of the ground, until at 
noon upon the 3d, when the truce went into effect, and these 
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brave fellows were able to rest and to eat, after having given 
an exhibition of physical and moral endurance which, in my 
judgment, has rarely been equalled, and never surpassed in 
the annals of modern warfare. It is all the more remarka- 
ble that they should have marched such distances in heavy 
marching order—that is, weighted down with all their equip- 
ment—when the fact is taken into consideration that these 
troops had embarked at Mobile, and had spent the three pre- 
vious weeks before landing cooped up on board the crowded 
and suffocating transports, where the other troops had only 
suffered and sweltered for two weeks. 

This evening the important letter which I give below was 
written by General Wheeler to General Shafter. It is impor- 
tant in many ways, because it is the first intimation which 
reached headquarters that there existed at the front two 
opinions upon the possibility of maintaining our position 
upon the San Juan hills, in case it was decided that this line 
should be maintained. It is also important and of value as 
being, perhaps, the only official writing in existence in regard 
to the controversy which went on throughout the day of the 
2d, upon the question of withdrawing from or maintaining 
our advanced position. It is stated, on very good authority, 
that General Wheeler on the afternoon of July 2d had modi- 
fied in a measure the position which he takes up so staunchly 
in this letter, and it is a fact that upon the night of the 2d 
his headquarters were removed from San Juan, three miles 
back to corps headquarters; and there were other indications 
which would go to show that, whether he approved it or not, 
General Wheeler was at this time of the opinion that the 
army was about to be withdrawn to the Sevilla line. Be this 
as it may, the following letter shows how General Wheeler 
stood when others were wavering, and it is greatly to his credit 


that he should have written it at a moment when, ill as he was, 
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a man of less indomitable energy and devotion to duty would 
have asked, and have been justified in asking, to be relieved 
from the heavy responsibilities of his command at the front. 

Writing to General Shafter from San Juan, July Ist, 
8.20 P.M., General Wheeler said: 


“The positions which our men have carried were very 
strong, and the intrenchments were also very strong. A 
number of officers have appealed to me to have our line 
withdrawn, and to take up a strong position farther back, 
and I expect they will appeal to you. I have positively dis- 
countenanced this, as it would cost us much prestige. The 
lines are now very thin, as so many men have gone to the 
rear with the wounded and go many are exhausted. We 
ought to hold on to-morrow, but I fear it will be a severe day. 
If we can get through to-morrow all right, we can make our 
breastworks very strong the next night.”’ 


How the feeling—for it was a feeling rather than a convic- 
tion—arose in the minds of so many of our general officers 
that a withdrawal would be both expedient and wise it is 
not difficult to determine. Doubtless the confusion that fol- 
lowed the fight for the possession of San Juan Heights, from 
which we did not immediately recover after the Spanish 
retreat, had much to do with it. The natural depression fol- 
lowing upon such heavy and unexpected losses was another 
factor; and probably the fact that the position, which had 
been captured by our men at such heavy cost, was one that 
it had never been proposed to capture, predisposed many to 
underestimate the advantages of the position and the uses 
that could be made of it. Again, the steadiness with which 
the Spaniards contested every inch of ground, the knowledge 
that five thousand troops to reénforce them were not thirty 
miles away, the lack of suitable artillery, and the failure of 
the pop-gun artillery we had with us either to keep down the 
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Spanish fire materially or to destroy their works, the distance 
we were from our base, and the great difficulty experienced 
in bringing up ammunition and supplies, all contributed to 
a frame of mind in which the proposed plan of retreat pre- 
sented itself favorably to many as the only way to extricate 
the army from an unfortunate position. These misgivings 
as to our ability to hold our position began to reach corps 
headquarters in various forms early upon the evening of the 
Ist. A still more gloomy view of the situation was taken 
when the news was received that General Duffield’s demon- 
stration upon Aguadores had been unsuccessful, and that the 
town remained in the possession of the Spaniards. Our left 
flank was greatly exposed to an attack, and upon the centre 
our men were lying on the ground upon the crest of San 
Juan Hill in some places not more than three hundred yards 
from the Spanish outposts and blockhouses. The ground 
was stony and most difficult to dig intrenchments in, even if 
the proper tools had been forthcoming. But there were not 
twenty picks and shovels with the two divisions, and the 
intrenching had to be done with the bayonet as a pick and 
the meat cans used as shovels. 

There was another and a very disturbing factor in the situ- 
ation by which we were confronted at this moment, a factor 
which had been generally overlooked by those who have 
written of the critical days of the campaign, and yet it was 
certainly the darkest preoccupation of those who were re- 
sponsible for the safety and success of the army. This ele- 
ment of great uncertainty in the situation was the where- 
abouts of the Spanish reénforcements which had left Man- 
zanillo on June 22d. This relieving army was reported to 
number five thousand men, under the command of General 
Pando, and it was known that the force upon June 30th was 


within thirty miles of Santiago; but exactly where it was 
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now, and what the objective point of the column would 
prove to be, no one could give a satisfactory answer.* If 
these troops were fairly well supplied with ammunition and 
with provisions, as at this time they were reported to be, there 
was no reason to believe that their commanding officer would 
act so unwisely as to march them directly into Santiago, where, 
whatever value they might have in reénforcing the garrison, 
they most certainly could do us less damage than if ‘they 
remained outside the city and, for instance, attacked our rear, 
or our base of supplies at Siboney, which at this moment was 
almost wholly unprotected, and certainly completely at the 
mercy of any one hundred men who might care to attack it. 
This was indeed a critical moment in the fortunes of the 
Fifth Corps. Men who possessed the confidence and the 
admiration of the troops, who had gained new laurels upon 
this very day, strongly advised a withdrawal back to the 
Sevilla line. No one thought that our men could be dis- 
lodged from the position they had won for themselves by 
their gallantry; but it was believed that the losses and the 
fire to which we should be exposed on the following day 
would prove terrific, and that the advantages accruing from 
holding the position would be as nothing in comparison with 
the dangers and the disadvantages of such a course. It was 
also noted that the Spanish right, the strong position in 
which they could flank our left, was unknown and almost 
entirely undeveloped. It was thought that an attack from 
this quarter would throw our men into confusion. Those in 
favor of a withdrawal were strengthened, I believe, by the 
opinions which engineer officers expressed, some to the effect 
that our advanced position was not strong, others indeed 


going so far as to say that it was untenable. 


* For an account of the gallant march of General Escario’s column, see Appen- 
dix, Note N. 
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With these gloomy thoughts and far from rosy prospects 
the men spent the night in digging trenches. The moon was 
at its full, and you could see quite as plainly, and perhaps 
more distinctly, than by sunlight. But the Spaniards rarely 
molested us, only now and again a few desultory shots, and 
so the trenches were dug. About midnight General Bates, in 
the manner which I have déscribed, strengthened with his com- 
mand most opportunely our exposed position on the left, and 
General Lawton, coming from El Caney, was in position on the 
right at an early hour the next day. Before dawn the Span- 
iards began a heavy fire upon our position, which lasted for 
fourteen hours without ceasing or even relaxing in its fury. 
There had been no time during this hot day to discuss the pro- 
position to retreat. In the face of such a fire as this such a 
movement would have meant general demoralization, if not the 
complete annihilation of our army. Throughout these inter- 
minable hours, a day when the sun seemed to stand still in its 
zenith, our men simply clung upon the crest of that hill by 
sheer force of grit. Toward six o’clock in the evening the 
Spanish fire relaxed, and the general officers were seen to turn 
over their commands, and, in obedience to summons received 
through staff officers, proceed toward the rear. 

Strange and wonderful indeed are the ways which the sol- 
dier has of finding out what is going on around him. At this 
hour in the day there were few men in the trenches who did 
not know.that a conference was in progress upon which de- 
pended the fate of the army. The excitement and anxiety, 
though kept well in hand by the mask of discipline, were 
intense. Every eye followed the generals as they rode down 
the valley to El Pozo house, which had been selected by 
General Shafter as the place of meeting. And there was 
not a single soldier of those who stood out in those shallow 


trenches exposed to the never-ceasing fire, there was not a 
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single man in the crooked blue line zig-zagging around the 
crest of the hill, who was not unalterably opposed to the 
withdrawal, or, as the soldiers called it, to the retreat. 

There is a great deal of confusion existing in the minds of 
even those who were in the best position to judge as to what 
really did take place on the evening of the 2d of July, and as 
to what representations were made to General Shafter, and 
what pressure brought to bear upon him, to withdraw our ad- 
vance line to a less exposed position than it then occupied. 
That such pressure was to be brought to bear upon him is 
indicated in General Wheeler’s letter, which is given above. 
Upon the night of the ist, three general officers came down to 
headquarters and informed General Shafter that if attacked, 
as they expected to be at any moment, they did not believe 
that their troops were strong enough to hold their lines, and 
these representations were repeated with great emphasis 
upon the afternoon of the 2d. General Shafter listened very 
attentively to all that these officers had to say, but the only 
answer he made was to the effect that at the earliest possible 
moment he would hold a council of war, at which all the gen- 
eral officers would be invited to be present, and an oppor- 
tunity given them to express their views upon the momen- 
tous question. 

In view of the representations that had been made to him 
from such responsible sources, and which should have been, 
and perhaps were, the best informed as to the situation, 
General Shafter would indeed have been derelict in the 
performance of his duty had he not seriously considered 
the possibility of having to withdraw from the San Juan 
line, as was so strongly urged by some of the officers of 
the highest rank who were directly responsible for main- 
taining it. 

The council of war was held, as I have stated, on the 
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night of the 2d, and it resulted in the drafting of a letter,* 
addressed to the Spanish general, demanding the surrender 
of Santiago, and this letter was given to Colonel Dorst, the 
adjutant of General Wheeler’s division, before seven o’clock 
on the morning of July 3d, and, as is well known, at this time 
Cervera’s fleet had not sailed out of Santiago Harbor. 

The news of the sailing of the Spanish fleet, which did not 
occur until several hours later, naturally did not reach head- 
quarters until shortly before midday, and, of course, neither 
the sailing of the fleet, nor yet the news that it had sailed, 
had any influence upon General Shafter’s intentions, which 
had been announced and put on paper in black and white 
hours before. 

It is not my purpose to go at any length into the details 
of what took place at this important meeting. Nothing was 
said which does not reflect the highest honor upon those who 
spoke. The general officers when summoned were informed 
that each, commencing with the junior officer, would be 
given full opportunity to express his views upon the ques- 
tion of the advisability of retaining or withdrawing from the 
advanced position held by our troops, and in addition to 
Generals Wheeler, Lawton, Bates, and Kent, who alone, as 
division commanders, were allowed to vote on the proposi- 
tion, the views of several brigade commanders were listened 
to. As all the world knows, it was decided to hold the 


* HEADQUARTERS U. S. Forces, 
NEAR SAN JUAN RIVER, CuBA, 
July 3, 1898, 8.30 A.M. 
Commanding General Spanish Forces, Santiago de Cuba, 

Str: I have the honor to inform you that unless you surrender I shall be 
obliged to shell Santiago de Cuba. Please instruct the citizens of all foreign 
countries and all women and children that they should leave the city before 
Io A.M. to-morrow, 

Wn. R. SHAFTER, 
Major-General U, S. Vol, 
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heights we had gained with so much bloodshed; it would 
seem of little importance to set forth the particular views of 
particular general officers. It would also be unfair and un- 
wise to point out to our blind hero-worshippers those who 
spoke for retreat and those who were for holding the posi- 
tion, because both were inspired by the same conscientious 
sense of duty, and the man who was strongest in favor of 
withdrawing was one of the men who, without wishing to 
make invidious comparisons, had perhaps been most instru- 
mental in capturing the position. 

It is only fair to General Shafter, however, to state exactly 
what his attitude at this critical moment was. The news 
that our men had captured the San Juan Heights on the 
afternoon of the rst filled him with anything but unalloyed 
satisfaction: first, because of the heavy loss incurred; and, 
secondly, because it did not appear that we were now one 
step nearer completing the investment of the town and cut- 
ting off the garrison from reénforcements. But upon the 
morning of the 2d, and later as the day wore on, whatever 
inclination General Shafter may have had the evening before 
to withdraw, of which there is no official record, most certainly 
had vanished. And to the various statements from responsible 
officers that were made, setting forth and proving that our 
position was most uncomfortable and precarious, General 
Shafter answered that he did not doubt for a moment that 
this was true, but that he was of the opinion that the enemy’s 
position was even more uncomfortable and unsafe, and that 
he believed we had better hang on. 

When each of the division commanders had been given an 
opportunity to express his opinion upon the situation, and 
the advisability of withdrawing to the Sevilla line, the coun- 
cil of war came to an end. Nothing was said in the council 


by the commanding general which shed any light upon the 
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course which he had decided to pursue. He thanked the 
division commanders for the full and able manner in which 
they had exposed the situation, and advanced the views 
which they respectively held, and he stated that what had 
been said by them both for and against the proposition to 
retreat would be given the fullest consideration; but it was, 
he said, a matter for him to decide alone, as he alone would 
be held responsible for the success or failure of the campaign, 
and that he could not, even if he desired, share his burden of 
responsibility with those to whom it did not properly belong. 

It was generally understood by all present that the propo- 
sition to retreat had been voted down; but no formal an- 
nouncement of what he proposed to do was made by General 
Shafter, not even to the division commanders, until the fol- 
lowing morning, when, after some conversation with Colonel 
McClernand, the adjutant-general of the corps, who drafted 
the letter, the demand for the unconditional surrender of 
Santiago was signed by General Shafter, and at about seven 
o’clock in the morning was turned over to Colonel Dorst, the 
adjutant-general of the Cavalry Division, to be delivered to 
the Spanish general.* 


* Tt was my desire to leave the details of what took place at this council of war 
exactly as I wrote of them at the time. It is certainly bad policy and most un- 
military to give the fullest publicity to such matters. However, so much has been 
written concerning this meeting, and so much that has been published is without 
any foundation in fact, that I have been requested to modify my attitude and pub- 
lish the following memorandum as to what was said and what did occur. It is 
written by an officer who was present, and its publication is desired by a majority 
of those who took part in the conference. 

‘“ When the general officers assembled on the night ‘of the 2d, General Shafter 
said: ‘I have called you here to have an expression of your opinion on the state 
of affairs at the front. I have been told by a great many this afternoon that we 
cannot hold the position, and that it is absolutely necessary for us to retreat in 
order to save ourselves from being enfiladed by the Spanish lines and cut off from 
our supplies, as an attack by the Spanish with a few fresh troops would result in 
our utter defeat.’ The officers in turn, beginning with the one of lowest rank 
(General Lawton), expressed their opinions. They all talked at some length, and 
General Shafter finally said: ‘Well, we will take a vote on this matter. Of 
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On this evening, the night of the 2d, about half-past nine, 
occurred the so-called sortie or sally of the Spaniards, a much- 
disputed question which I will not enter upon here, except to 
say that it caused another night of wakefulness and watchful- 
ness, of picket alarm and panic volley. On the morning of 
the third, a little before ten, there came into the trenches, 
how and whence no one knows, a rumor that the Spanish 
fleet had sailed out of Santiago and escaped. The soldiers 
said nothing, and it was only an hour later when the true 
news came which General Wheeler had sent along the 
trenches, that you could understand what a depressing blow 
the false report had been, and how manfully they had stood 
up under it. When later it became known that every vessel 
flying the Spanish flag had been destroyed, the men grew 
hysterical, and their exuberant joy could not be restrained 
within the confines of the trenches. Then the white flag went 
up over the Spanish line and the armistice began which, 
though greatly prolonged and once interrupted, finally ter- 
minated with the capitulation, not only of the city, but of all 


course, I will assume full responsibility for any movement that takes place. But 
I desire to put the matter to a vote.’ They voted in the following order : 

Lawton against retreat. 

Bates against retreat. 

Kent for retreat. 

Wheeler against retreat. 
After the vote was taken, Lawton was most vigorous and outspoken against re- 
treat, making a long speech and doing almost all the talking and arguing against 
the step that was done in the meeting. General Kent told us that on that after- 
noon General Wheeler came to see him and was most emphatic and outspoken in his 
desire to retreat. We were convinced that he came to the meeting in this spirit, 
but as he had the last vote he was able to modify his views in accordance with 
those held by Bates, Shafter, and Lawton. 

‘“A few moments after the final vote was taken, General Shafter returned to his 
headquarters, saying that for the present the troops would remain where they 
were, and on the next evening he would meet the general officers again and confer 
with them further. 

* General Kent explained his vote, saying that he was not in favor of withdraw- 
ing, but his brigade commanders thought it best.” 


17 
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the troops in the military division over which the Spanish 
general held command, about twenty-three thousand men, and 
so gloriously ended the campaign of the Fifth Army Corps. 
On the morning of the 2d, as his indisposition still con- 
tinued, General Shafter thought it advisable to arrange as to 
who should take over the command of the army in case he 
should become incapacitated, as most certainly up to the 
present time he had not been. Major-General Wheeler was 
the ranking officer holding command with the corps; but 
owing to the state of his health, which had prevented him 
from commanding his division on the Ist, and owing to the 
fact that the years he had spent away from the army and in 
political life were many, there was a decided objection among 
army officers to having what was practically the command of 
the whole United States regular army devolve upon a vol- 
unteer officer whose most recent military experience dated 
back thirty-three years, and whose services had been con- 
fined to the cavalry, an arm which was not represented in the 
army before Santiago. Though General Wheeler had been 
very ill, and at times quite delirious, he was a man of such 
wonderful pluck and endurance, and of such surprising vital- 
ity, that the morning of the 2d found him again in the saddle, 
and as indefatigable asever. In view of this fact, and in con- 
sideration of the political situation which in our army appar- 
ently always has to be consulted, the passing over of General 
Wheeler, and the giving of the command of the corps toa 
division commander, his junior, would have caused serious 
embarrassment. In this dilemma, wisely preparing for a 
possible contingency, General Shafter sent for Inspector- 
General J. C. Breckenridge, who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition, without, however, as was generally regretted, having 
been given a command corresponding to his rank. If it was 


wise, or even permissible, to practically abolish the office of 
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inspector-general of the army at a crisis like this, when to 
meet the demands of the war the army was suddenly in- 
creased from 25,000 to 300,000 men, it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that an officer of General Breckenridge’s experience 
was not given an active command upon field service corre- 
sponding to his rank and acknowledged ability, as was the 
case with Generals Lawton and Sanger, Major Garlington 
and others, who had served under him in the now practically 
abolished office of the inspector-general. 

As General Breckenridge ranked Wheeler as major-general 
of volunteers, his succession, in addition to placing in com- 
mand an officer who possessed the fullest confidence of the 
army, would have obviated the difficulty and the heart-burn- 
ings which, as I have indicated above, were likely to arrive 
under other circumstances. 

A conference certainly took place between General Shaf- 
ter and Breckenridge upon this subject, but as the health 
of General Shafter from this time on steadily improved, 
there is no way of knowing what line of action was decided 
upon, and as the contingencies which they were preparing 
to meet did not arise, naturally neither General Shafter nor 
General Breckenridge has felt inclined to disclose the decj- 
sion which they had reached.* 


* For the official telegrams and despatches which were exchanged during the 
critical days between General Shafter and the authorities in Washington, see 
Appendix, Note S. 
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*** SOME time ago you were good enough to inquire what 
the war correspondents did during the few moments that 
were left them from their daily task of running the army, and 
at times of putting under necessary discipline the Commander- 
in-Chief. Your inquiry is almost too direct, but I think you 
will find it in a measure answered in my reply to the question 
you marked No. 2 in order of importance, and which—I 
think I recall the way you put it—read, ‘ And did you really 
have to eat the soldiers’ food ?’ 

** Honestly, we did not have to eat it. Wewere not forced 
to, we were but rarely invited to, and to tell you the truth, we 
only did it when the soldiers were not looking. 

““T think I can best show how we lived and what we ate by 
a plain, unvarnished account of the day upon which I nearest 
approached to starvation in the campaign for the shrine of 
St. James in Cuba, and how, finally, through the intercession 
of Abdul Hamid, the great assassin, I was well fed at the 
expense of Uncle Sam upon his one hundred and twenty-sec- 
ond birthday. From the foregoing you will have a realizing 
sense of what a very complicated matter this banquet of 
necessity really was. Do not be alarmed, for though the 
Sultan is mentioned, I assure you the story has nothing to 
do with the Eastern Question. 

“To be perfectly frank, from the day of landing we, too, 


* Extract from a letter written under the mango-tree. 
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had our own little troubles with the Commissary Depart- 
ment. Upon our passes issued by the War Department we 
were informed that we could draw rations if we paid for 
them; but, as a matter of fact, we could not. How many 
times we went to the commissary’s store and returned—well, 
empty-handed! I have had tramps tell me of how annoying 
it is to call at a well-organized charitable distribution of 
soup, and then go away hungry and unsatisfied—made raven. 
ous, in fact, by the fumes of the soup which the other fel- 
lows are eating, simply because you have no soup ticket. 
Though we had soup tickets, and though they were signed 
by the Secretary of War, believe me, we got no soup—that 
is, not until July 1oth. 

“ During the two sad days after San Juan we were most of 
us living upon the charity of the army, picking up the uncon- 
sidered trifles that fell from the tables (this is a figure of 
speech, of course, as they ate on the ground) of our generous 
army friends. We all had, of course, great fat rolls of green- 
backs in our pockets, mouldy with the rain, and small coins 
until our pockets bulged out and the filthy lucre ran upon 
the ground. Who would stop to pick the stuff up? Not I, 
though I have been very pennywise in my day. Money was 
dirt cheap on the road to Santiago. We shied nickels and 
dimes at the land-crabs, which they picked up and carried 
away in their ‘ strikers.’ It was our only sport. 

‘““We had tried and exhausted every known method of 
diplomacy, from wheedling to bluster, upon the sergeant who 
stood such careful guard over the stores, and always replied 
to our demands or our appeals for food (it all depended upon 
the mood we were in) by saying that Major Gallagher hadn’t 
given the word, that we couldn’t eat yet, for there wasn’t 
enough for the soldiers. 

‘“‘And what the sergeant said was only too true. We would 
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not have minded that so much, if his statement had not been 
so unanswerable. There was not even the basis of a contro- 
versy in it, and we couldn’t pick a quarrel. ‘ Of course, the 
soldier should be fed first; but isn’t there enough?’ ‘ No, 
there is not.’ ‘ Not even a can of tomatoes?’ ‘ Not even 
a package of tobacco?’ ‘ No, not even a box of matches.’ 

‘* Such was the dreary outlook at the front this Fourth of 
July morning, upon Uncle Sam’s one hundred and twenty- 
second birthday. And I was thinking it all over sadly 
enough as an orderly passed by. I remembered the fellow 
somehow; and he seemed to remember me too, quite pleas- 
antly, for he grinned from ear to ear. ‘ There’s a telegram 
for you over there in the mail tent,’ he said as he passed. I 
opened the telegram slowly. I knew there was nothing in 
that envelope to eat at all events, so why hurry? The tele- 
gram ran: ‘We are making arrangements to have pictures 
sent by telegraph. It will be the sensation of the century, 
the scoop of the war. We trust you will help us all you 
can.” I had not thought anything in the world could irri- 
tate me as much as did that little piece of blue paper. It 
was a healthy irritation, however, as it diverted my thoughts. 
Was there ever such tommy rot, to send pictures by tele- 
graph! Who wants pictures by telegraph or by mail? It was 
one of the absurd and unhealthy ideas which emanate from 
the brains of men who are overfed three times a day. Send 
pictures by telegraph! Who ever heard of such nonsense ? 
Now if it were food, pork and beans, or tripe, or even sea- 
weed (that would be very suitable for submarine telegraphy). 
But pictures? What an unreal thing all art seemed at this 
moment, always excepting the work of the cordons bleus. 

““ How well I remember the way in which the sun was beat- 
ing upon the little boarding behind which the haughty ser- 
geant held himself aloof from the outside world of hungry 
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clients. Soldiers, tired and weary with marching, came in 
with requisitions and orders for rations, and packed them off 
with a very bad grace. It was strange indeed to see them 
fight to have their packs reduced. Here were men who pre- 
ferred to take two cans of tomatoes rather than four, and I 
couldn’t take any. How like the world! And then I began 
to moralize. I knew this was a bad sign. It was the first 
time I had moralized during the campaign, and I felt the 
fever must be getting the upper hand—that I should prepare 
for the worst. He had more tomato cans than he could 
carry, and I had none. . 

‘Iam afraid it was very disgraceful, but after having tried 
unsuccessfully so many times to have him listen to reason, 
it was perhaps not unnatural that, under the whip of hunger, 
I should at last attempt to tamper with the honesty of the 
proud and haughty sergeant who presided over the commis- 
sary, and try and induce him to broach for my benefit the 
provisions of the army. I spread out all my greenbacks 
upon the boarding under pretext of drying them out, and I 
covered them with silver and gold pieces, and some of the 
jangling baser metals, to anchor them down—as I explained. 
The sergeant blinked in the sunlight, and watched me as he 
blew wreaths of smoke from his pipe. It was, I will swear 
before any investigating committee, the fifth pipeful he had 
smoked since our parley began, and he had declared there 
was no tobacco in the store. 

"Don’t you get tired packing all that stuff around with 
you ?’ drawled the sergeant. 

““* Oh, I don’t know; it’s all good money.’ 

“That ain’t good, anyhow. What is it, young fellow ?’ 

““ Why,’ I said, blushing that any exception should be 
taken to the character of the temptation I had set before 
him—‘ oh, that will go in Turkey.’ 
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‘“*And that’s further away than the United States even.’ 

‘“I thought his joking in bad taste, but he bent over the 
coin in a brown study, and this was certainly a good sign. 
Perhaps this was the psychological moment, so I murmured 
in the low voice of the tempter: ‘ Now, Sergeant, you gather 
all that in and give me two tins of corned beef, one of bacon, 


, 


one, two, tins of tomatoes, a dozen hardtacks, and 


‘«* Say, what’s that writing on the back there ?’ 

‘“““ Why, that,’ I said, with some disgust at his dilettante 
tone, ‘why, that is Abdul Hamid’s signature—his hated 
name, in fact.’ 

‘“* What!” shouted the sergeant. ‘The fellow who has 
been a-killing so many Bulgarians and Armenians and mis- 
sionaries ?’ 

“““ The very same. And as you will see, if you will have 
the kindness to look down in the corner—yes, that little 
whirligig; yes, that is the mark of the cashier of the Otto- 
man Bank, and he certifies to the Sultan’s signature.’ 

‘““* Gee!’ said the sergeant; “who would have thought, 
when I begun my coin collection out at Fort Morave with 
a few Apache wampums, that I should ever see a coin like 
this?’ 

““And I thought too, though not aloud, like the sergeant, 
I thought what a strange thing it was that the little Turkish 
coin, that had been persistently refused by every car conduc- 
tor in New York for months past, which I had thrown away 
at least a dozen times, and which had always come back to 
me with that homing instinct of the bad money you cannot 
spend, should now step forward and save me from starvation; 
for Isaw in a moment that the sergeant was hard hit—yes, 
his sturdy morality and integrity were undermined. ‘ Yes, 
it would go well with the Apache wampums,’ I said softly. 


The sergeant gazed sadly out over the camp, and quietly put 
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the coin with Abdul Hamid’s blessed name upon it away in 
_ his rattlesnake tobacco-pouch, and then: 

“Let me see! Your order called for two corned beefs.’ 
‘Four,’ Tinterrupted. ‘Two tomatoes.’ ‘Six,’ Iurged. . . . 
‘I disremember exactly,’ said the sergeant, with that honest 
look in his blue eyes, ‘ but it "pears to me you’re getting more 
than was called for in the bargain. Anyhow, I guess you’re 
right.’ 
said I 
looked as if I was carrying a baby for the first time, and 


“I grabbed the precious burden in my arms. B 


hadn’t got tired of it yet. I started away. Then the ser- 
geant halloed after me so loudly that, whether from weak- 
ness or from fright, or both, I fell and stretched out my 
length on the ground. ‘ Say, young fellow,’ he shouted, 
“take all this truck away. Ican’t have you littering up my 
store.’ He was pointing to the layers of greenbacks and the 
pyramids of coin which I had left heaped up on the board- 
ing; and there it was, all there, except the little Turkish coin, 
the rejected of the car conductors and the newsboys. ‘ Oh, 
I can’t be bothered packing all that stuff back to camp; keep 
it forme.’ Then he grew surly. ‘Bad enough to have to 
feed all you fellows, but I won’t have you coming here litter- 
ing up my store. Take it all away.’ 

“ There was nothing else to be done. I groaned as I put 
_ the precious tins down upon the ground and placed my feet 
firmly upon them, so that they might not roll away or be 
abstracted. I looked at the money as I put it in my pocket. 
There was not a penny missing. The sergeant was an honest 
fellow—in his way, and so was I—in mine. 

“ We all got what we wanted, only Uncle Sam got left, and 
I suppose my provisions for the next few days were set down 
as ‘lost in transit.’ I never had a conscience twinge, and 
I don’t believe the sergeant did. Uncle Sam owes us all 
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money, and he owes me particularly my extra pay as chargé 
in Korea. Besides, it was his birthday. The very least that 
he could do was to give me food; and as I withdrew to the 
mango-tree and prepared to breakfast, by the grace of Abdul 
Hamid, at the expense of Uncle Sam, I was willing to cancel 
the old score and call it square. Of course, I did not speak 
to the other fellows; not, as I explained afterward, when I 
had fallen upon lean days again and was seeking alliances, 
not out of pride or hardness of heart, but simply because my 
mouth was too full for distinct utterance; and they it was 
who, in revenge, with their wicked, idle tongues, spread the 
rumor that it was I and not the Spanish sharpshooters who had 
bushwhacked the mule-train. But, of course, there is nothing 
in that story, and this is the only true narrative of how, after 
many days, I broke my fast upon the Fourth of July, 1898.”’ 


The sun came out after the interminable rain, and stum- 
bling about in the clouds of mist which rose out of the now 
steaming earth, I spread all my stores and belongings, vari- 
ously acquired, out to dry. Then I crept back into my ham- 
mock, which was, perhaps, too cold and clammy to be com- 
fortable, and yet it seemed to me a paradise when I recalled 
the many days and nights I lay upon the ground. As the 
sun warmed up the atmosphere, and the gray mist rolled 
away, I found myself weaving day dreams, which, pleasantly 
enough, were never disturbed by a shot from the trenches, 
and so I knew that the truce continued. Without a care, 
I found my thoughts going back the road I had travelled, 
from absolute destitution and want to the circumstances of 
decided affluence by which I was now surrounded. 

On the way from Daiquiri to Siboney, the day after land- 
ing, I had in the heat of the day thrown away one outfit, and 
someone had stolen the other, 
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I decided to go ahead at all hazards, but I could not have 
gone far had not General Demetrio Castillo, who was in the 
immediate command of the Cuban forces operating in this 
province, hearing of my sad plight, placed Romeo at my dis- 
posal. I was blinded by the sun, and dazed with all the ex- 
periences of the mad rush along the road from Daiquiri; and 
when I heard the general say, as he pointed to the little 
pony, “A la disposicion de usted” (“ He is at your disposal ’’), 
I was quite upset. I could not believe my ears, and so for a 
moment forgot to say the conventional, ‘‘ He looks so well in 
your stable, I could not think of taking him away.’’ The 
general protested that what he said was intended in an 
American, and not in a Spanish sense; so I allowed myself 
to be over-persuaded, and soon was stalking up the trail, with 
Romeo, very reluctantly, shambling on behind me. 

As it soon became apparent, Romeo was intended rather 
as a letter of introduction by his generous donor than asa 
means of transportation. Who could have ridden an animal 
with such a back, with such spavined feet, with such hocks, 
with such wind-galls? I thought I never could, until the 
emergency of the battle that had to be seen was upon us, 
All we could do for him was to concoct cooling lotions out 
of plantain leaves, and abstract great chunks of axle-grease 
from the wheels of the army wagons as they passed, to cover 
over his scars. But Romeo was known, and favorably known, 
to everyone in the Cuban army. He had been in all the 
campaigns, and had survived all the revolutions. He had 
followed Maceo across Cuba, and had calmly walked back 
again. Perhaps I am engrossed in the material side of the 
campaign, but it isa fact that I soon found myself paying 
more attention to Romeo as a hustling forager than to his 
war record. Very few, indeed, were the Cuban soldiers to 


whom he was not personally known. In the Moncado Regi- 
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ment he enjoyed all the rights of honorary membership, and 
a few others besides; and wherever I appeared, either upon 
his back or leading him, by his presence he inspired in every 
Cuban breast the most absolute confidence in my dona fides. 
Whenever we came near a Cuban camp, Romeo would strike 
into a curious gait, which I will not attempt to describe here. 
It is a painful memory—something it was between a rack and 
a pace. We would describe a half-circle, and then come toa 
sudden and decided halt. This was the conventional way in 
which Romeo made his entrance into a Cuban camp. Then 
all the soldiers would swarm about, receiving us as men and 
brethren, and shout, ‘‘Ak, dravo! Se vea el trotto mambi!”’ 
(Ah; ‘see! “That is the rebel trot !’’) Our exits were dif- 
ferent, and marked by very much less style. They were gen- 
erally made with the greatest reluctance by Romeo, I pulling 
at the halter, and he protesting, with his front feet out- 
stretched, at the thought of going into active service again. 
It had never been my intention to live upon Romeo’s earn- 
ings. Like all great criminals, the first step I made on the 
downward path was purely unconscious, and, in fact, acci- 
dental. If there was one thing upon which all the Cuban 
authorities agreed with greater unanimity even than upon 
Romeo’s bravery in battle, it was his fondness for mangoes. 
Every naked Cuban boy knew that Romeo had a sweet 
tooth, and was perfectly willing to share his deadly fruit with 
him. My career of crime began in this way. I had ridden 
into General Sanchez’s camp, and Romeo was in a very 
heated condition. All the soldiers crowded around us with 
their offerings of mangoes, and I interfered. At the time, I 
had not the slightest design of robbing him, I only wished 
to prevent a colic; but as the soldiers crowded around and 
asserted stoutly that Romeo loved mangoes, ‘‘ Sz, sefor,’’ I 
finally consented to stow the mangoes away in my saddle-bag 
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against some time in the cool of the evening when Romeo 
might indulge his fondness for them with impunity. Then 
we rode on, and I remember that the road was long and 
tiresome. The mangoes in the saddle-bags bulged out and 
bruised my knees. I was very hungry, and then I began to 
doubt the truth of all the stories I had heard the Cubans re- 
late about the mango—‘‘ El General Mango,’’ as they 
call the tropical fruit that has slaughtered more Spaniards 
than their bullets... . Soon my teeth met in a mango. 
Romeo, shivering all over at the sound, stopped short, 
stretched his head around as far as it would go, and sniffed 
long and sullenly at my boot. This was the tragic point in 
our intimate relation. I found the mango was not bad, and 
I preferred from this moment on to take my chances at the 
hands of General Mango rather than to die of starvation. 

Not a few members of the Army of Santiago have been mis- 
led, by the way in which he carried it, to believe that Romeo 
had only one ear—that the other had been shot away in the 
wars; and, indeed, appearances upon this point were most 
deceptive. Only the other day, when walking down Broad- 
way, I heard a Santiago veteran say to his pal: “‘ Why, 
there’s that fellow who used to ride about so much upon that 
"ere one-eared pony.’’ So positive a statement coming from 
such a source constrains me to leave no room for possible 
mistake or ambiguity, but to set at rest for all time these 
rumors about Romeo’s ear, and so place him right before 
history and posterity. I never told the story at the time, 
simply because we were in front of the enemy, and it seemed 
to me unwise to shed any light whatsoever upon our de- 
fences, however unimportant they might at first sight appear 
to be. Romeo had both ears, but his left ear he carried 
turned down, not from any deformity innate or accidental, 
but simply because in this way the ear best served his con- 
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venience and his safety, and, of course, indirectly mine also. 
With one ear cocked up aloft in the air, and the other trail- 
ing upon the ground, as it were, he was well prepared for 
any danger that came near us, from a sharpshooter in a bal- 
loon or a tree-top to a Spanish caballero creeping on his belly 
through the long grass. 

There were times, I must confess, when Romeo’s stock 
sank so low, when, looking rather at his sorry appearance 
than at his intrinsic worth, even the Cubans grew ashamed 
of him, and it became an understood thing between us that, 
though Romeo had served for a long time in the Army of 
Liberty, he was really of Spanish origin and Castilian blood. 

During the days of the advance he was a heavy burden, 
and I can say that I practically carried Romeo to the front. 
We went along the trail, and cut very much the same appear- 
ance that Mr. Snodgrass did upon his famous ride. We were 
always at cross purposes, with the whole length of the lariat 
between us, and pulling strongly in diametrically opposite 
directions. Indeed, there were moments when I seriously 
thought of throwing sentiment to the winds, and letting my 
gift horse shift for himself in the jungle. He had many 
tricks of the most tantalizing and exasperating character. 
His conduct was particularly contemptible in front of artil- 
lery. I suppose he had the instinctive dread of an irregular 
horse and a bushwhacker for big guns, and whenever we met 
the artillery being hauled along the heavy road in platoons, 
and under guard, these were serious moments. He would 
buck and balk, as no bronco ever bucked before. This was 
bad enough, but the utter perversity of the animal was 
shown by his choosing the most sunny spot on the trail to go 
through these exercises. It seemed as though, intuitively, 
he knew the mortal weakness of the Gringo. Whatever I 


might do to him in the shade, I was certainly no match for 
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Romeo in a tussle in the sun, Well, I generally turned him 
loose and left him to his own devices until the balking tan- 
trum was over, which was generally when the big guns had 
gone by, and the time had come when, in Romeo’s opinion, 
he should seek out a field of guinea-grass and eat his fill. 
Once in a fit of desperation I turned him loose, threw the 
lariat after him, and was turning away, promising myself not 
to bother any more with the beast, but to fight the campaign 
through on foot, when a grizzled cannoneer in the particular 
battery which was the innocent cause of all my troubles said: 
‘“ Stick to him, son; he ain’t much good on the advance, but 
he may be a heap of comfort to you on the retreat.’’ Well, 
I stuck to him, and closely, though until the eve of battle, 
a week later, I never put my foot in the stirrup, and he was 
apparently of hardly more utility than the imaginary horses 
of my much less fortunate colleagues, which had been 
ordered by cable, which were always coming over in special 
tugs from Jamaica, or in extraordinary convoys across the 
mountains from Camaguey, but which, as a matter of fact, 
never came at all. 

It was natural, under the circumstances, but certainly most 
unpleasant, that almost from the very beginning the close 
and necessarily intimate relation between Romeo and myself 
should have become strained. Of course, I understood that 
this connection could not endure—that it was not to be ex. 
pected that Romeo should forage, and I should feed as the 
result of his exertions, until the end of the campaign; but 
for the life of me and with the best intentions in the world, I 
did not see how the conditions could be changed. Our rela- 
tions were all the more unpleasant because, in this matter, 
we could not consult our personal inclinations. We did, and 
of necessity had to continue this intercourse of a close and 
confidential character, and we had to place confidence in each 
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other, whatever our secret misgivings and feelings were. 
Practically, Romeo and I slept together. Many a time I 
have awakened and found him standing over me and with 
menace in his eye, and with cold creepings up the spinal 
column I would recall the Provengal legend which Mistral 
once told me of the little sumpter mule of the Pope in Avi- 
gnon, who waited seven years before he got the moutardier 
who stole his perfumed wine exactly in the position he wanted 
him; and I dreamed of the kick he gave him, and of how the 
pieces of the poor mustard man fell as far away as Beaucaire. 
I was indeed only afraid that Romeo would not wait seven 
years, tropical animals are proverbially so quick-tempered. 
There were, to be sure, some optimists, and a few souls 
without guile in the army, who, trusting in the Lord, went 
to sleep at nights taking no other precautions than would 
occur to any man camping out in a country infested with 
cattle-thieves. Optimists such as these, as long as they had 
horses, which was not very long, would sleep with their nags 
tethered by a rope tied to their boot-leg. Some of these 
foolhardy people would even go so far as to allow their 
mounts tethered in this way as much as twenty yards of rope 
for browsing and night-feeding. I never permitted Romeo 
to enjoy any of these liberties, and I placed many restrictions 
upon his movements, especially at night. When I retired I 
would wrap his lariat many times about my waist, and inter- 
weave it inextricably with my cartridge-belt, my money-belt, 
and the numberless other belts we had to wear, and I never 
allowed Romeo more than ten feet leeway to wander in 
his sleep. In this way, I argued, anyone who tried to 
“lift’” Romeo would have to lift me. I would not be quite 
truthful were I to deny that at times this close contact with 
my mount grew irksome; nor yet that I was at times not a 
little apprehensive that during the hours of darkness, while 
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he stood over me with every advantage of position, he might 
not, once and for all, with one fell blow, end our system of 
working together, which, as I never denied, must certainly 
have been less satisfactory to him than it was even to me. 
There were, however, rare moments when a feeling of re- 
morse unstrung my nerves. Generally, I felt convinced that 
as long as the campaign continued, in which we were both 
enlisted under the banner of liberty, I could put full confi- 
dence, not only in the innate chivalry of the equine race, but 
in the soldierly qualities for which Romeo was noted. Ex- 
perience proved that my faith was not misplaced. Some- 
times, it is true (nervous and sleepless as he was), Romeo 
seemed to be suffering from insomnia. In his lonely mid- 
night vigils he would now and again tread on me, and once 
he knelt down firmly upon my chest. Again, he pawed the 
ground playfully, and scraped from my shins about six inches 
of skin. But he never did any of these annoying things in a 
way that I could ascribe wholly to malice. I understood his 
position to be that he was prepared to fight out the cam- 
paign, and give me all loyal assistance until our flag rose over 
the city. Once this was done, I understood that he would 
consider himself relieved from further consideration and self- 
restraint; that then he could wage his personal, and most 
certainly justifiable warfare, when and where he might think 
it proper to do so. 

I had quite given up worrying about the sharpshooters— 
there were far too many of them—if one could believe but 
half the stories of their cowardly work that were in circula- 
tion; but I could not, and did not propose to stand the 
depredations of sneak-thieves, who were growing every day 
bolder and bolder. This morning there were two hardtacks 
missing—I had hidden them away in the little cave in the 


trunk of the mango in which my confidential tree-frog lived. 
18 
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This was my secret drawer and treasury, as it were. I never 
even told Pepito about it, or allowed him an opportunity to 
discover it; at least, I thought I had not. At first, my sus- 
picions naturally fell upon the tree-frog; and Pepito, stoutly 
asserting by all the saints that he knew nothing about it, 
rather sought, by implication, to place the responsibility 
upon our silent and methodical neighbor. 

“ Puede ser que el ha tomado su diezmo’’ (‘‘ It may be that 
he has at last collected his tithes’’), said Pepito, with a 
shameless smile, which convinced me that he was basely 
attempting to shift the responsibility from where it belonged. 
As though conscious of the fact that his good name was in 
the balance, at this moment the horned-frog came out of his 
cave, and blew out his chest—we will call it so—and then let 
it fall and shrivel again like a bursted toy balloon, in a way 
that certainly no frog could do that had recently eaten two 
hardtacks. I was sure now that Pepito was the guilty party, 
and resolved upon severe and condign punishment. He had 
agreed to serve me faithfully in return for the leavings of my 
plate, and now I had caught him devouring my breakfast be- 
fore I had even had a taste of it. I began to feel that I my- 
self was getting tired of the Cubans, and made up my mind 
that, if I could only bring my suspicion home without the per- 
adventure of a doubt, there would be one less Cuban sympa- 
thizer in the army, and Pepito would get a good thrashing. 
I determined to make an example of Pepito, even though it 
entailed, as it did in common caution, a journey to the star- 
vation camp of the Cuban refugees near Caney, which Pepito 
had occasionally visited on the specious pretext, as I now 
imagined it to be, of saying ‘‘ Good-day’’ to his mamma. 
So we started out to hunt down the missing hardtacks, 
Pepito trembling in every limb and naturally rather bored 
with the fact that during the investigation he had to carry all 
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my tin cans and pack upon his back; for, of course, it would 
have been simply tempting Providence to have left them for 
one moment unguarded under the mango-tree. We made 
good time on the journey, I being on Romeo, with Pepito 
trailing behind, with a very hang-dog expression of counte- 
nance. “As we approached the Ducoureau house we were 
soon surrounded by dozens of puny, naked, half-starving 
children, who were too hungry and weak to beg, but simply 
followed our movements with great, wistful eyes. Suddenly 
a stout mulatto woman came running toward us, and taking 
in the situation immediately, shouted in a loud voice, and 
with starting eyes, as though the spectacle which was before 
her was too good to be believed: ‘‘Is it true? Can it be 
true that this great and special favor has been vouchsafed 
me? Have my eyes the honor of beholding that most gen- 
erous and warlike cavalier from America, who not only 
befriended my son Pepito, meeting him as he did upon the 
public road, but who yesterday sent two hardtacks to save 
from utter starvation my large and important family of 
twelve children, and thirteen nephews and nieces ?”’ 

‘ Did Pepito say that, madama? Pepito should not have 
said that. Pepito is a sad rogue,’’ I continued, shaking my 
finger with mock severity at the flattering liar, who blushed 
through his black skin. 

“Ah, sefiorito,’” continued madama, ““you should not 
blame him for that. His heart is overflowing with grati- 
tude. He knew, of course, that you preferred your good 
deeds should pass unnoticed, and to this end he first told me 
that he had found the two priceless hardtacks in the road, 
where some sefior soldado had left them. But I would not 
believe him.. How could I? I said: ‘ Pepito, how can you 
expect me to believe that you found bread on the road, when 


there are so many, so many, thousands of hungry people 
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prowling around in search of something to eat, and the good 
Lord no longer sends down manna from heaven to feed His 
children.’ It was only then, only then, Generous Sir, and 
much against his will that Pepito told me of your benefaction.”’ 

‘“Ah, madama, Pepito is a—good son, and worthy of a 
better master.”’ : 

And so the incident closed, and I never enjoyed a plausible 
opportunity of giving Pepito the thrashing he deserved, and 
to secure which I took such an inconvenient journey all the 
way to Caney in the hot sun. : 

I saw Smith coming up the trail while he was yet a great 
way off, and had plenty of time to think over the events of 
the campaign as they had affected our relations, and to pre- 
pare to receive him as he deserved. I shall never allow a 
self-made man to anger me again with his parvenu arrogance, 
because I now understand his position, and how impossible it 
would be for him not to feel as he does. I, too, was a self- 
made man for the moment, though good fortune had power- 
fully contributed to help my own efforts. How can you help 
feeling arrogant and ‘‘ some pumpkins,’’ as it were, when, 
after passing through the valley of starvation, you come to 
find yourself comfortably reclining in a hammock and with 
three days’ rations ahead ? 

He drew near, evidently very weak, and wearing such 
a shirt! The same old garment, I believe, but sunshine, 
wind, and weather had given it another color. When I saw 
his hollow haversack, as light as a feather, floating out be- 
hind him in the breeze, and his canteen as dry as a bone 
that has been burned on the waterless desert for years, I 
had a moment of natural weakness, a moment when, over- 
come by a feeling of my loneliness, my sympathy for his mis- 
fortune, my desire to gossip and ‘‘ chew rags,’’ I had almost 
asked him to sit down before my little ‘‘ squaw’’ fire, and 
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offered to cook him some coffee ; but Iam very human, and 
the memory of that savory repast to which he did not allow 
the general to invite me, and the hungry hours of wandering 
along the trail, had made a very different man of me. The 
iron entered my soul, and my hospitable words were never 
uttered. I consoled myself with the thought that we were all 
upon a war footing, and I came to the conclusion that acts 
of Christian charity and forgiveness, such as I for one short 
moment had proposed to practise, would in the long run prove 
poor policy. ‘‘ Even if you have grub for three days ahead, 
that is no reason why you should give dinner-parties,’’ I 
decided. 

I don’t think my camp ever looked quite so luxurious and 
impressive, too, as it did at this moment. There was an air 
of affluence about the place, and I am sure Pepito never 
looked quite so warlike. He was squatting in the guinea- 
grass, near where, at a becoming distance, Romeo was teth- 
ered. Pepito had a Mauser, which he had picked up at 
Caney, and so presented a picture of the vigilant sentinel 
that would pass muster anywhere. When Smith got within 
twenty-five yards of my tree I had a cruel idea, and yet it 
was, after all, but a just measure of retaliation. I sprang 
from my hammock, where for the last half-hour I had been 
smoking somebody’s pipe, lit extravagantly with somebody’s 
matches, and shouted with well-feigned alarm: ‘‘ Stop, old 
man, Pepito will shoot! You are within ten feet of the dead- 
line.’’ Smith stopped, looking a little sulky. It was a hot, 
sunny place to halt in. 

“Well, can’t you call him off, and tell him I’m your long- 
lost friend, and not to shoot me ?”’ 

‘““I might, of course,’’ I said, shaking my head doubtfully ; 
‘but, you see, this Cuban Spanish is so twisted, and Pepito 
is such an idiot, he might understand me to say ‘ Shoot!’ ” 
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‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Smith hurriedly, ‘‘ don’t say anything 
about shooting, please. I’ll sit down here. It won’t be half 
so cosey. It will be a little like talking over a long-distance 
telephone; but, of course, I wouldn’t think of criticising your 
domestic arrangements for one moment.’’ ‘‘ Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure,’ I interrupted, “‘ than to make an 
exception to my general orders in your favor, but, you see, it 
might lead to confusion.’’ Then he sat down in the grass, 
and looked with eyes as big as saucers at the display of stores 
about my tree. ‘‘ Are you going to open a shop?’’ he 
inquired admiringly. ‘‘ You'll do a good business.’’ ‘* Oh, 


>> 


no,’’ with a deprecatory wave of the hand, “‘ only a few things 
that I have gotten together for my personal use.’’ 

Smith was indeed a good friend of mine. I had often lis- 
tened to his wars, and he had listened patiently to mine, and 
we had frequently decided what a very perfect and fortunate 
war that one would be which should go into history depicted 
by his pencil and described by my pen. This was to have 
been that war, until that unfortunate falling out came about 
over the mosquito netting. Afterall that we had gone through 
and what we had suffered, it seemed a silly, childish thing to 
have allowed a mosquito netting to come between us. I sup- 
pose man is a revengeful creature naturally, and I find that 
most men act very naturally indeed when upon a war footing. 
You may forgive, but you cannot altogether forget the past; 
no, you never can forget it. For instance, I shall always re- 
member, as though it were yesterday, the day when my for- 
tunes were at the lowest ebb upon the road to Siboney. Some- 
one had ‘‘ won”’ my pack, and then, forlorn and without food, 
I stumbled upon Smith, as he was lunching with a general in 
a shady, fenced-off bower by the side of the trail. I did not 
know this general—worse luck. I remembered with bitter- 


ness all the generals I had met and talked to about Napoleon 
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for long, uncounted hours, when I might and certainly would 
have preferred to have been enjoying my siesta, and so 
doubtless would have the generals. But in this way I had 
learned to know the man who was the brains of the army, 
and the best man in the cavalry, and the greatest artillerist 
in the world; but all this counted for nothing now, as I had 
never met this general, the wisest of his generation, who had 
brought with him, upon this tropical campaign, dried and 
withered fruits and vegetables, which before my starting eyes 
blossomed out and bloomed afresh the moment his “‘ striker ’”’ 
dipped them into boiling water. I remember I leant over 
the wire fence and coughed a hacking cough, until finally 
Smith’s attention was attracted, and he looked toward me 
with some irritation. He spoke to me shortly, and then 
turned away to superintend the Savory messes that were 
being ladled out—canned salmon, if you please, and cauli- 
flower, which came out of the boiling water looking as 
though it had just come out of a garden. Then, the bottle 
of lime-juice on the table fascinated me, and when I saw the 
general step down to the stream and pull a bottle of ginger 
ale out of the mud, where it had been cooling, other men 
might have had their doubts, but I recognized in him the 
greatest general in the army. I remember Tommy Tucker, 
and how he secured his supper, and so I stand by the fence. 
Perhaps I am mistaken, but it seemed to me that I grew 
witty, and certainly was entertaining. I, of course, did not 
aspire to the first table, only to the second. Undeniably, the 
general was amused and interested by my chatter. Several 
times he was apparently on the point of asking me to join 
him. I could see that with half an eye. He looked at me 
pleasantly and curiously, and I could not help wondering 
whether I looked as hungry as I felt, hoping that I did. 
Then he looked at Smith, who was maintaining the strictest 
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neutrality, and anyone with half an eye could see that the 
general was saying, as plainly as he could without words: 
‘Why don’t you ask your amusing friend to join us at din- 
ner? He evidently hasn’t had a thing to eat for a week.”’ 
But Smith sat mum, never saying a word, until the little 
table was spread, and the atmosphere was simply choking 
with the fumes of the many savory dishes, and then he only 
opened his mouth to say: ‘‘ Well, you had better run along, 
old man, or you’ll be late to your supper.’’ He was a true 
prophet. I was late by forty-eight hours. 

But now, when I cancelled the dead-line, he came forward 
in his old free and easy way, making himself at home—very 
much at home—as was. his custom wherever he went. How 
he laughed over the mosquito netting—that miserable mos- 
quito netting that had broken up our good understanding 
and alliance, offensive and defensive, which we had hoped 
would survive all the troubles of the campaign. ‘* Now, had 
it been a blanket or a poncho, or a pipe, or a tiger cage in 
which one could crawl and keep out the crabs, I could under- 
stand it,’’ he exclaimed; “‘ but a mosquito netting!’’ How 
absurd it all was, and how silly that we should have had a 
quarrel over the question of ownership, and how natural it 
was that the nets should have looked so much alike when we 
bought them out of the same shop and off the same roll! 
‘‘T guess we were mighty feverish when we had that row,”’ 
said Smith, and so we blamed the whole misunderstanding 
on the climate. 

I had no reason to doubt, judging from that mighty shout 
with which he had hailed me from afar, that Smith would 
rather have stumbled upon me than upon any other man in 
the whole army. His voice was still strong, but with distinct 
traces of hunger and hollowness in it, and his haversack was 


hollow-chested too. I knew from various sources that Smith 
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had fallen upon evil days long before this, but in a spirit of 
malice I rub it in, and make him recite his sad tale, while he 
wipes the great beads of perspiration from his face with a 
towel—the same old towel he started out with from the ship. 

“ Well, you do look hot, and thin, and you are walking in the 
sun like a nigger. Why, where’s your general ?”’ 

“Oh, he was taken sick and has gone home, and he’s left 
me in a devil of afix. You see, it’s mighty hard to reorgan- 
ize right in the midst of a campaign.”’ 

“ But it must have been good while it lasted,’ I say; 
“and no one, not even the Spaniards, can rob you of those 
pleasant recollections. They say his cook could make a hun- 
dred dishes out of a hardtack, and so disguise sour-belly that 
you would think it was canvasback duck.”’ 

“ That’s all true, old man, but it’s a mighty poor living 
chewing away on last week’s dinners. Wasn’t it the worst 
luck you ever heard of! Mind you, my general was the strong- 
est man in the whole army, and he gets sick and goes home 
first. It’s been a regular solar plexus blow to me, I can tell 
you. You see, it’s mighty hard to reorganize right in the 
midst of the campaign.”’ 

“Oh, but you are the man to do it,’’ I say encouragingly. 
“Don’t be cast down, that’s the main thing. Keep a stiff 
upper lip, and you’ll pull through all rehts? 

From the first moment I saw Smith my lips were involun- 
tarily framed into an inquiry as to what had become of the 
great novelist who for days had lived so plainly and unosten- 
tatiously in our midst, who had played upon the typewriter 
while the navy bombarded and Siboney burned. ‘ Well, 
the author of ‘The Adventures of Tom and Jerry in Cuba’ 
has dropped out,”’ said Smith, for the first time the old 
merry smile stealing over his features. ‘‘Tom and Jerry 
didn’t want any yellow fever in theirs. I saw his typewriter 
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down the road a piece, and some of the story was still cling- 
ing toit. I read part of the MS.—all he had left behind in 
his hurry—and I must say it was out of sight.”’ 

His admiration for my stores was so open-mouthed and 
unreserved that I finally confessed, while I had hustled and 
rustled, and, indeed, nowhere allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet, yet by far the greater portion of the stores he 
so openly admired and coveted had come to me a windfall 
from heaven, and not as the result of any particular exertion 


> 


or ‘‘ rustling’? on my part. ‘‘ A soldier came up the road on 
Saturday,’’ I explained. ‘‘He was all fagged .out and 
weighted down with canned goods, which he had been detailed 
to buy at the commissary’s for an officers’ mess. I suppose 
I ought to say I ran out in the hot and dusty road and gave 
him a cup of cold water, and that he died suddenly, after ex- 
pressing his gratitude and bequeathing to me all his stores. 
But that isn’t the way it happened. He came along, bent 
double under the load, with his tongue hanging out and 
panting like a porpoise, and I sat quietly in my hammock, 
smoking, and looking in another direction—well, because I 
didn’t want to expose myself to any greater temptation than 
necessary. When he saw me he came wading through the 
meadow and said: 

‘“Son, is you likely to be around in these bushes for some 
time to come ?’ 

““* Until you take Santiago and I can crawl under a roof,’ 
I answered. ‘ Well, son,’ he continued, in a plaintive tone, 
‘I guess I can’t pack all this plunder up that thundering old 
hill, and I guess the folks up there would rather I brought 
them half a hog than nothing, so I’m going to leave half with 
you.’ After he unloaded he turned and said: ‘ If I ain’t back 
to get my plunder by to-morrow at sundown it’s yourn, for 
if I don’t come by that time I'll have stopped a Spanish 
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bullet, sure.’’’ Smith smacked his lips, then suddenly 
clenching his fists in anger: 

‘’ Now what dead, dumb luck you have! I suppose that 
fellow was a tubber-necker, and got killed peeping over the 
trenches. I didn’t have any such luck. A fellow left half 
his pack with me, only he came back as punctual as a clock, 
and made a fearful row because he said one tin of French 
soup was missing, and all his hardtacks were nibbled at the 
edges; and when I told him how we were plagued with field 
mice, he ran out into the road and said he would smash my 
head with a brick, if he could only find one.’’ 

Evidently Smith didn’t remember the dinner where I was 
left out. ‘“‘I am that glad to see you: I am thinking of 
pitching my things under your tree.’’ 

““ Always glad to have you,’’ I answered coldly, “ only 


don’t be rash.’’ Smith looked up in surprise. 
““I must be honest,’’ I continued, “though you did 
not Well, no matter, I’ll do the square thing by you, 


anyhow.’’ This with a very superior air. Smith blushed 
scarlet. The incidents of our last meeting had evidently not 
passed entirely from his memory. 

‘ Honest, I can’t advise you to camp here. Were it not 
that I’d have to pack all these things, I would move away in 
aminute.’’ For the first time, I think, he saw all my stores— 
the long row of tin cans, my reserve supplies, and of course 
he could not tell that most of the tins were empty; indeed, 
I am sure he had never seen them all before, for the expres- 
sion of astonishment and amazement in his eyes was too open 
and too frank to have been assumed. When his breath came 
again, when he succeeded in tearing his fixed gaze away from 
the row of tins which glinted in the sunlight, he said with 
a stammer: ‘‘ Why, I thought for a moment that this was a 


commissary depot.”’ 
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‘* Now, if I didn’t have to pack all these things,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I’d move over there about a mile to the left. I’ve 
learned many things since I camped here. To begin with, 
you see, the sharpshooters have just about gotten my range, 
and I never go to sleep but what I expect to wake up 
with a Mauser bullet in my back, and then I’d have to be 


” 


X-rayed 


*“T don’t believe in that sharpshooter scare,’’ said Smith 
stoutly. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I’m not so much afraid of 
sharpshooters as I am of something else.’’ 

‘““No,’’ said Smith decidedly, ‘‘ that’s a poor game, dodg- 
ing bullets.’’ 

“But, you see, my mistake was,’’ I continued “‘in camping 
under a mango-tree. I struck it one night by moonlight, 
and thought it was a ceiba, so I dropped my pack, swung 
my hammock, and went to sleep happy as a king, and what 
do you think I found in my hammock next morning ?”’ 

““Oh, a maja, perhaps, or one of those great tree-snakes, 
but I’m not a bit afraid of them. I know much worse bites 
than that,’’ said Smith cheerfully. 

‘““ No, I found four hickory logs, and some stones as big as 
cobblestones. You see, every soldier that passes by throws 
up something to bring down the mangoes. I put up a sign 
next day, ‘ These mangoes are poisonous, and soldiers should 
not eat them. By order of the commanding general,’ and 
that works pretty well in the daytime, though I did hear one 
fellow say, ‘I’d eat them even if they were pure arsenic.’ 
But at night they are throwing at them hammer and tongs, 
and I’m not able to close my eyes.”’ 

“ Sorry, old man,”’ said Smith sympathetically. ‘‘ I guess 
I won’t camp with you, not for the present.”’ 


Then Smith began, and I now recognized that for the first 
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time he was approaching the real object of his visit—an offer 
to go into partnership. “ Say, I have a great tip, one well 
worth knowing. Promise you won't tell it to anyone else ?”’ 
I promised. ‘‘ Well, you know, I met one of the Cuban 
officers last night, and he said, in a burst of confidence, that 
while he took off his sombrero to Americans as fighters he 
didn’t think much of them as rustlers—that they wasted 
more food in a day than would be necessary to support the 
Cuban army for a month. Then he gave me this tip.’’ 
Smith lowered his voice and looked suspiciously around to 
see if there was anyone eavesdropping in the guinea-grass, 
then almost whispered: ‘‘ The land-crabs are mighty good 
eating, if you only know how to prepare them.’’ I fell out 
of my hammock in my excitement to rise. This was indeed 
brave news. There was certainly plenty of land-crabs about, 
enough to feed the Fifth Army Corps and to spare for the 
camp-followers. ‘‘ Well,’’ continued Smith, ‘‘ all you’ve got 
to do is to catch your land-crab.”’ 

‘““That’s easy enough,’’ I shouted with enthusiasm. ‘‘ The 
only difficulty is how not to catch them.” 

‘Then you turn him loose in a lettuce-bed, and let him. 
eat and clean himself up for two or three weeks, and then he 
will be as good to eat as any sea-crab that ever swam.”” 

‘“ But where are we going to find the lettuce-beds ?”’ I in- 
quired dubiously. ‘‘ Oh, he didn’t tell me that. Well, I 
guess we can rustle for them, can’t we?’’ I shut up like 
a jackknife. Smith could not get into partnership with me, ' 
with all my real wealth and visible capital, with any such 
proposition as this crab-farming scheme, and our conversa- 
tion began to flag. ; 

“IT guess I’ll run along,’’ he sighed at last, and I turned 
over to resume my siesta, which I had thought not even the 
Spanish artillery could disturb. But I didn’t sleep well. I 
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could not keep from following Smith with my eyes as he 
staggered up the hill under the weight of his pack, toward 
a place where there was neither shade nor water, and where 
the dead mules were lying around in unwelcome numbers. 

He went on trudging slowly up the hill. Several times I 
opened my mouth and had my voice raised, and then I re- 
membered the tableau of that dinner-party to which I was 
not invited, and how long the trail had been that I had to 
creep along that day, dizzy with hunger, and weak and stag- 
gering in the blinding sunlight, and so I said nothing. If we 
were not upon a war footing, of course, I could not act in 
this way; but the iron of war has entered my heart, and I let 
him go. Of course it was nice to have the tree to myself, 
and no war talk, and no one drawing diagrams to show how 
Santiago ought to be captured, and no one there but Pepito, 
who obeyed orders; but there were times, I confess, when I 
sighed for Smith. I never saw him again, though I often 
heard of him, and I learned to fully appreciate the difficulties 
which confront a man who has to reorganize in the midst of 
acampaign. He had a jovial way of going up and joining 
messes, whenever and wherever the board was spread. He 
would emerge from the bushes or the thicket where he had 
lain hid watching the preparations, and rattling his old tin 
cup, the last remnant of his outfit, he would say, in the words 
of the Chevalier de la Maison Rouge: 

‘* Place & votre banquet, messieurs’’ (‘ A place at your ban- 
quet, gentlemen’’); “‘ I, too, am about to die for the father- 
land.’’ It was a good line; but life was serious at the front, 
and no man got very far with poetry. Rustling was a man’s 
only glory, and Smith was not a rustler; and sometimes, 
small blame to him, I have heard it said that, like Tully, he 
had his moments of weakness—of human weakness—and talked 


of the days of his past glory, and the juicy salmon steaks, and 
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the cauliflower so fresh, just as though it had been plucked 
out of a blooming garden, until everybody told him to shut 
up, as they could not listen to pipe-dreams such as these 
while living on short rations. ‘ Don’t talk to me about 
what you ate yesterday,’’ said ‘‘ Windy” Sherman, ‘‘ but 
tell me what you are going to eat to-morrow, and then I’ll 
tell you whether I’ll dine with you or not.’’ Smith kept on 
pluckily for days, living from hand to mouth, though princi- 
pally from hand, and I heard of messes (which he had joined 
in the dramatic way I have indicated), after he had eaten 
them out of house and home, being reorganized with Smith 
no longer a member, until at last one day, with many a pang 
of conscience, I tracked him down to the camp where he had 
last been seen. There hanging to his tree was the same 
towel with which he had mopped his forehead; there was the 
hammock, limp and light and empty, swinging with every 
breeze; there was the mammoth cup, enamelled on the inside 
like a bath-tub, which he had so often introduced, unbidden 
and unasked, at banquets where the drink was limited. His 
camp wasa ruin, and he had gone. But against the tree I 
found nailed a little piece of paper, on which he had scribbled : 
“To Whom It May Concern. I have got a chance to go to 
Siboney with some friends of mine from Arizona who are 
running the pack-train. It’s mighty hard to reorganize in 
the midst of a campaign, and I am going home. Anyone 
can have my old things.’’ And so it was that Smith passed 
out of the campaign. He was the best in the business, and 
as he carried, when he walked, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds more than the rest of us, the only 
wonder was that he carried himself so far. He did not carry 
it all away with him, and of Smith it can truly be said, and 
indeed it was said of him, in an outburst of touching elo- 


quence by one of his colleagues after his departure, that he 
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had left upon Cuban soil as much of his flesh and blood 
as many a man who had lost a leg. For a pony-war in 
a temperate zone, for a campaign through a wine country 
dotted with hotels, he was the best equipped war artist of 
them all. 


CHAPTER XII 
SCENES OF THE SIEGE 


HE was one of the first, when the lull in the firing came, 
that the soldiers, his comrades, sought out, and carried 
behind the barrier of the fort. When these great rough fel- 
lows who had camped with him, who had shared with him 
all the hardships of the campaign, and who, inspired by his 
daring example, had followed him in the mad charge up the 
hill, came to close his eyes before they turned his body over 
to the burying detail, they saw that even in death his eyes 
were fixed upon the fort, from which he had never once turned 
his gaze away in the wild charge through the jungle and across 
the valley, and up the bullet-swept hill. I did not see it, 
but they told me later, and those who told me believed what 
they said without the shadow of a doubt, that when they 
came to close his eyes they had hesitated for a moment before 
what they saw there, and called their comrades, as many as 
were near together, that they, too, might see what a prize it 
was that he who had fallen there had won in the shock of 
battle which tries and proves men’s souls. With the last 
dying light of the closing day they saw, or thought they saw, 
imaged upon the retina of the dead man’s open, staring eyes 
the reflection of the flag which only a few moments after he 
had fallen was hoisted over the fort. I did not see this won- 
derful thing myself, but many did, and I can well believe how 
the wounded man, with all the intensity of his dying gaze, had 
watched the flag as it rose over the fort for which he had 
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striven so mightily, and how that vision had become impressed 
there where it would remain until death and decay came to 
displace it. 

According to their own statements, made after the surren- 
der, the Spaniards had never for a moment anticipated that 
we would attempt to take San Juan Heights by assault. 
They admitted that they had thought nothing would please 
them better than for us to attempt to do so, for they were all 
of the opinion that no move on our part would play better 
into their hands than such a foolhardy charge as this, without 
even a possibility of success. They were excellently well 
supplied with food, and had tons of ammunition—enough to 
standasiege. The men inthe blockhouse and in the trenches 
about it numbered some six hundred, and they were immedi- 
ately supported by the two blockhouses about four hundred 
yards farther back, and directly, of course, by the whole line 
of Spanish trenches on the east side of the city, with several 
thousand riflemen to defend them. The troops in and about 
the fort were selected men. They were told that the place 
was well-nigh impregnable, and that upon the holding of it 
depended the safety of the city. In view of these undisputed 
facts, and the circumstance of never-to-be-forgotten importance 
that the charge of our men was unsupported by artillery, I 
do not consider that they defended either very stubbornly or 
very courageously the position that was intrusted to them. 
Had they fought as their brothers did at Caney, our charge 
might have failed. The difference in their fighting is, I im- 
agine, to be accounted for by the fact that here at San Juan 
retreat was open to them, while at Caney it was cut off, and 
the defenders of the trenches there fought with the energy of 
despair, expecting to be murdered if captured. 

Our men kept digging away with cool, undaunted courage 
which seemed bullet-proof, save when every now and then 
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one of the resolute diggers fell to the ground with a low 
moan, or another shot his arms quickly up in air as a shell 
went by, scraping the brow of the hill in its death-dealing 
flight. As the trenches grew gradually deeper—very gradual 
indeed it was, as some of the digging was done with bare 
hands, and all of it with imperfect and make-shift imple- 
ments, for proper intrenching tools were lacking—our men 
grew not more resolved to hold the hill than before, for that 
they could not be, but certainly more confident of being able 
to hold it against all comers. 

“They cannot knock us all out with their long-range fire 
now,’’ said one delighted “ dough-boy,’’ as he looked down 
at his feet, and fairly revelled in a hole about ten inches 
deep, in which he thought to seek cover when the shells were 
bursting dangerously near. ‘‘ If they want to get back this 
old hill, they will have to come and dig us out,”’ 

He was a “‘ dough-boy”’ of the new breed, the snub-nosed, 
light-haired, freckle-faced fighter who is gradually replacing 
the gaunt, big-boned frontier soldier, whom, most fortunately, 
Remington, with his pencil, has preserved to history and 
posterity. 

“Would you like to see something that would make your 
blood curdle ?’’ he inquired. 

I answered shortly that I did not. But he was not to 
be put off, and soon I found myself creeping on all fours 
through the darkness, he leading and I following. 

“It will not look so ghastly now,’’ he said cheerfully, 
‘“‘ now that the sun is down.”’ 

So we crawled along until a little trench cropped up out of 
the darkness before us, which had been dug and manned by 
the Spaniards defending the fort from a flank attack. They 
were carlista trenches, as the Spaniards called the little, nar- 


row slits in the ground in which they learned to fight so well 
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during the Carlist War, and here some six or seven of the 
grim defenders of the pit had been caught as they fell, 
between the sides of the embankment, and were seemingly 
standing there and defending it still, though to each and 
every one of them death had given his discharge. ‘‘ As we 
swarmed up the hill,’’ explained my guide, ‘‘and peeped 
over the crest, we thought these fellows here wanted more 
fighting, and it was only as we crept nearer and they never 
moved that we saw they were dead. For a long time we 
wouldn’t trust them, because we had learned enough to 
know that the Spaniard has to be real dead indeed before he 
will dono more harm. When we got up to them, however, they 
sat there stockstill and stone dead, I can tell you, just as they 
were shot by our sharpshooters from the valley below, with 
their olive faces grinning and their heads riddled with bullets.’’ 

Men are very human, after all, and only for moments 
under the stress of particular circumstances do they relapse 
into utter savagery. With the same unconcern with which 
the Spaniards at Caney had knelt upon the dead bodies of 
their fallen comrades, and had used them to patch and fill up 
the breaches in their trenches just as though they had been 
Xe) many sandbags, our men, too, utilized for shelter the bod- 
ies that came their way in the first moments of the struggle 
for the possession of the hill-top. But when the breathing 
spell came, upon the afternoon of the 2d, rather than have 
the staring eyes of the dead men glaring at them, they left 
the trench which they had captured, which was their best 
defence and safest refuge, and gave it over to the dead; and 
while our own trenches were yet so shallow, they gave up 
the deep ditch the Spaniards had dug and were only too 
glad to bury there, out of sight, under the great clods of clay, 
the staring, wide-open eyes and the grinning faces of the men 
who had dug the trench and fallen while defending it. 
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Practically at this time we had no reserve. Every avail- 
able man was on the firing-line, and under these circum- 
stances we could not run the risk of incurring a repulse. Even 
later, when it seemed to me this wise provision might easily 
have been made, we did not place a single battalion upon the 
Kettles or Blue House Hill, about half a mile in the rear of 
our advanced trench-line, where the men could have thrown 
up trenches, and made a strong reserve position, which would 
have proved indeed a tower of strength, and the salvation of 
the whole army, had the Spaniards successfully attacked our 
line, turned our flank, or in any way thrown our advance 
line into confusion. This state of perfect unpreparedness for 
retreat and for possible defeat lasted to the very end, and 
nothing was ever done to remedy it. In my opinion this was 
reckless carelessness. It was certainly one of the mistakes of 
the campaign, for which people and not circumstances were 
responsible. 

July 2d2.—Reénforcements hurried up through the night 
and early morning, and were received with cheers when they 
came in sight of the firing-line. The Michigan troops halted 
about headquarters. General Shafter detailed a company of 
them to act as headquarters’ guard. Early in the morning 
very heavy musketry fire opened. Our men clung resolutely 
to the ridge. Some officers said it would be impossible to 
hold the position, but the men were not disturbed. Under 
the heavy fire from the enemy and owing to the unfavorable 
lay of the country, the three batteries had to return to the 
hill by El Pozo, which we called Grimes’s Hill, where they 
were joined by Captain Capron’s battery, coming from Caney. 
By six o’clock regular firing has died away. Both sides are 
resting. It is certain that unless we capture the Spanish 
position to-morrow a long, weary siege awaits us. Opinion 
seems to be equally divided as to which will cause the greater 
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loss of life, a protracted siege or an assault upon the Spanish 
works. 

Admiral Sampson wrote this morning to inquire when the 
western batteries would be silenced, so that he might enter 
the harbor and get at the Spanish fleet. General Shafter said 
in reply that he did not know, but if they were as strong and 
as well defended as the Spanish positions we had already 
encountered, it would take some time. He concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the navy would also advance soon, even 
under a destructive fire. Evidently, unpleasant feeling be- 
tween the army and navy is growing. Two of the Spanish 
officers who were captured at Caney said to me this morning 
that Santiago would have to surrender in a day or two—that 
they had not expected our men to fight as they did. In the 
afternoon General Shafter received an answer from Admiral 
Sampson, which was said to be unsatisfactory. Practically, 
he said that he could not sail in with the fleet until the 
western batteries were silenced. 

On my return from San Juan on the afternoon of July 2d, 
met General Shafter going out to the conference, accompanied 
by aides and an escort of cavalry. There was a perfect panic 
along the road, owing to the sharpshooters. In the morning 
I went out with a detachment of First Infantry to stalk for 
sharpshooters on the hill commanding the headquarters, but 
we did not find any. Half an hour after I left, however, one 
was caught red-handed and shot. On our way up saw volun- 
teer doctor lying dead in the road, where he had been killed 
attending to his duties. Seventy-first New York was strag- 
gling all over the road. It exerted a demoralizing effect 
upon the rest of the troops. It was proposed to put them to 
work with machetes, to cut out another parallel road to the 
front, but nothing came of it. The balloon, which has been 


a drawback 'to us, and such an advantage to the enemy, was 
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finally shattered to-day. The bad news, however, is in circu- 
lation that another is expected to arrive shortly from the 
United States. 

The day, on the whole, has been a quiet one. Artillery 
have great difficulty in getting into position. Once there, the 
small-arms fire was so heavy that the men could with diff- 
culty serve the guns. They would crawl over the grass on all 
fours, slip in the charge, and creep away. They were finally 
withdrawn back of El Pozo Hill after some casualties. There 
is said to have been some clash of authority in regard to the 
disposition of the artillery. About sunset our right and left 
flanks on San Juan Heights were pushed forward a good deal 
and new trenches dug, but the centre sticks about where it 
was. There were few casualties in the trenches, and these 
were caused by what the soldiers called “ rubber-necking,’’ or 
the peeping over the trenches of curious fellows who wanted 
to see what was going on. But there were very many men 
killed, along the road, by the bullets and projectiles which 
came over the hill as well as by sharpshooters. When I 
passed E] Pozo about sunset, I found the place in a perfect 
panic. Some artillerymen and cavalrymen were down in the 
hollow off duty, and they began to bang away at every black 
spot in the bush, and I am sure many of our fellows were 
killed by their fire. 

Though I thought I had a perfect understanding of what 
our men had gone through, and a keen appreciation of the 
physical and mental strain to which they had been subjected 
during the critical forty-eight hours that were now behind us, 
I confess that a realizing sense of it all only came now, after 
seeing the condition of mind and body to which the majority 
of the men in the trenches were reduced. As I came by I 
found them standing there at rigid attention, as they had 
stood for hours past, with their steady, unfaltering eyes peer- 
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ing through the darkness across the plain and down the val- 
ley from out of which at every moment they expected to 
hear the rush of the Spanish columns that were expected to 
attempt the recapture of the heights, for the possession of 
which so much blood had already been shed. Though they 
were burned black by the sun, and covered with mud, as I 
crawled in and out among them along the narrow trench 
I could not but see that the faces of the majority of the men 
were yellow or pale. They were all evidently worn out, and 
some quite dead beat with fatigue. I saw not a few in the 
very act of falling asleep as I passed, exhausted nature suc- 
cumbing to overpowering fatigue. Some were trembling like 
aspen leaves with the first chill of the fever upon them, and 
others were nauseated and giddy with the miasmas and the 
strange earthy smell which arose from the freshly dug 
trenches. Still it was plain to see—and a proud sight it was 
—that, however much they suffered, however terribly they 
were reduced, there was not a single man in the long trench- 
line who had the slightest thought of giving in, of whom it 
might be feared that at the critical moment he would fail in 
the performance of his duty. There was not a man in the 
whole line who looked the picture of health and strength 
they had all been when they left Tampa; but there was not 
one man of the thousands there who would have changed his 
position for any other post of less danger and more comfort. 
Soldiers rarely talk of the thing that lies before them, but 
they one and all regarded the fact that they were on the 
firing-line, and bearing the brunt of the fight, as such a lucky 
and kindly disposition of Providence toward each and every 
one of them personally, that every now and then I heard 
them bursting out into exclamations of thanksgiving at their 
good fortune, and of sympathy for those whose duties were 


equally arduous, but not so interesting or perhaps so impor- 
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tant. These lucky ones, the men who stood out bare and 
unprotected and without food, under the death-dealing rays 
of the sun and the drenching showers which fell, upon whom 
the duty devolved of defending the flag upon this far-flung 
battle-line, evidently regarded themselves as pampered 
children of fortune and openly spoke of having won prizes in 
the lottery of army life. 

When I recalled all that these brave fellows had been 
through during the last few days, I was not surprised to see 
how greatly they had suffered physically, and how many of 
them were actually incapacitated for further active duty, if 
they could only have been brought to admit it, but’ I was 
surprised to find that the same spirit and the morale should 
have survived unimpaired. It is hard to tell in words what 
they had gone through, but I shall try. Most of the soldiers 
broke camp at Sevilla on the afternoon of the 30th, and had 
been under arms and under fire almost continuously ever 
since. Some have survived the charge up the slopes of San 
Juan, and others fought that twelve hours’ stubborn fight at 
Caney, then marched all night to San Juan, and have now 
been for fourteen hours continuously under fire. It should 
not be forgotten that those who did not spend the night 
of the Ist on the march in the jungle trails from Caney to 
San Juan were compelled to work all night digging the 
trenches upon the completion of which in time, as the 
men well knew, the possession of the heights depended. 
After these sleepless nights and days of unremitting vigil, it 
did not seem strange to me, as I passed over their prostrate 
bodies, that so many of the defenders of the trenches had 
fallen down where they stood into a death-like sleep. It was 
a greater strain than flesh and blood could stand. It should 
be borne in mind that during these days, the critical hours of 
the campaign, the men had nothing to eat except hardtacks 
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and uncooked bacon, and a very limited supply of both; and 
avery great many of the soldiers were not successful.in get- 
ting this food, and when they did, quite a number of the 
men found they could not stomach it in the greasy, un- 
cooked condition in which it was served out to them. 

As I went up about dusk I met a number of men filling 
their canteens at the San Juan Creek, and we all sat down 


and for a while indulged in what the prairie soldiers call 


ce ? 


water hole’’ rumors. There were many things that these 
soldiers did not know, but at the same time they knew things 
which the President and the highest officials of the War 
Department do not know to this day. They knew that an 
officer of the headquarters staff had during the afternoon 
visited every organization upon the heights, and requested 
the opinion of the commanding officers as to the possibility 
of retaining their present advanced position, and they knew 
that upon this decisive question, while the general officers 
were almost equally divided, the regimental officers were unan- 
imously in favor of maintaining their advanced line. ‘‘ Our 
colonel,’’ said a recruit of the Twenty-first Infantry with 
great pride, ‘‘ told the staff officer who wanted to know how 
we were that we were all a-feelin’ bully, and that the snow- 
shovellers from Northern New York could hold their lines 
until’’ [well, it was a place that is generally conceded to be 
much hotter than even Santiago in summer] “‘ froze over, and 
that then we would fight it out on the ice.”’ 

Again, the soldiers knew that orders had been given to the 
brigade commanders of the Cavalry Division to prepare to 
vacate their positions, and that ‘‘ Sam’’ Sumner had declined 
to forward this order to the regimental commanders of his 
brigade; and they knew that the headquarters tents of the 
Cavalry Division had been struck and moved back three 


miles to General Shafter’s headquarters: and they were 
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aware of the fact that the men of the Second Cavalry, 
mounted, were galloping up and down the road from Sevilla 
to San Juan, clearing the road as though in a few minutes a 
great press of troops was to be expected upon it. ‘‘ But 
there won’t be,’’ laughed an infantry corporal. ‘‘ We have 
straggled through those bushes once with the Dons popping 
away and picking us off, and we—well, we are afraid to do it 
again.’’ A remark which led me to suspect, what I afterward 
ascertained was the truth, that not only had the general and 
the staff officers been conferring, but the regimental officers 
had exchanged their views upon the situation, and it had 
been decided that, in case an order came from headquarters 
to fall back, they were to answer that their men were neither 
physically nor morally in a position to do so with safety and 
with success, and that consequently the order would never 
have been carried out. 

While we talked, and the soldiers filled their canteens and 
drank deep and long, like camels who, after days of travel 
through the land of “ thirst and emptiness,’’ have reached 
the green oasis and the desert spring, a black corporal of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry walked wearily up to the ‘‘ water 
hole.’’ He was muddy and bedraggled. He carried no cup 
or canteen, and stretched himself out over the stepping- 
stones in the stream, sipping up the water and the mud 
together out of the shallow pool. A white cavalryman ran 
toward him shouting, ‘‘ Hold on, bunkie, here’s my cup 
The negro looked dazed a moment, and not a few of the 
spectators showed amazement, for such a thing had rarely, 
if ever, happened in the army before. ‘‘ Thank you,”’ said 
the black corporal. ‘‘ Well, we are all fighting under the 


’ 


same flag now.’’ And so he drank out of the white man’s 
cup. I was glad to see that I was not the only man who 


had come to recognize the justice of certain Constitutional 
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amendments, in the light of the gallant behavior of the col- 
ored troops throughout the battle and, indeed, the campaign. 
The fortune of war had, of course, something to do with it 
in presenting to the colored troops the opportunities for dis- 
tinguished service, of which they invariably availed them- 
selves to the fullest extent; but the confidence of the general 
officers in their superb gallantry, which the event proved to 
be not misplaced, had still more, and it is a fact that the ser- 
vices of no four white regiments can be compared with those 
rendered by the four colored regiments—the Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalry, and the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. They were to the front at La Guasima, at Caney, 
and at San Juan, and what was the severest test of all, that 
came later, in the yellow-fever hospitals. 

The history of our war balloon, on the day of the fight, 
would serve to discredit ballooning as an aid to an army, if it 
were not quite so apparent that the blame lay with those 
who were in charge of it, or those by whose direction it was 
sent out. Two days before the advance the balloon was sent 
up on an experimental trip from Lawton’s headquarters, and, 
of course, in this way the Spaniards were apprised that we 
had brought with us this valuable accessory of war. Then, 
on the morning of the advance, as I understood, the idea was 
that the balloon should spy out and locate the exact position 
of the Spanish trenches; and it might have rendered valuable 
services in this way, if it had been sent up just before, or 
about daybreak, when the Spanish troops would have been 
discovered going to or from the trenches, or unawares sitting 
about outside of them. But the balloon was not sent up until 
after the attack had been announced and the Spaniards were 
on guard, and by those in the balloon not a single one of the 
trenches was discovered—in fact, nothing of value was located 


except the two blockhouses which we knew about before. 
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Another criticism which it is permissible to make is the 
fact that during these critical days we gained no advantage 
from the very superior marksmanship of our men; that is, 
little or no advantage. The Spaniards, who shot badly, ap- 
preciating the opportunities presented by jungle fighting for 
sharpshooters, used them all the time and for all they were 
worth; but at our headquarters there seemed to be no desire 
to learn the lessons which were daily taught. After a while 
the regimental commanders began to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of sending out sharpshooters. They proved 
most efficient, and some of the guns of the enemy were 
silenced in this way, the Spaniards not daring to serve them 
under the heavy fire to which they now found themselves 
exposed. 

The colonel had been up and down the trenches all day 
animating the men by the spectacle of his courageous exam- 
ple, and just before my arrival had withdrawn to a little 
““bower,’’ as it was called, which had been made for him 
some ten feet behind the trench-line. This ‘‘ bower”’ afforded 
the advantages of secrecy and privacy when receiving reports 
and giving instructions, and for conferring with his officers, 
and it was with this purpose in view that the colonel had 
ordered it built. But it was very much exposed to the 
enemy’s fire; and while I appreciated the advantages of a 
téte-a-téte with my colonel in the proper degree, I never cared 
to linger long in his bower during my visits to the Twenty- 
first, not even during the armistice. The “ bower” was a 
hole in the ground, dug about a foot deep, and about six feet 
six square, just large enough for our tall colonel to stretch 
himself and be comfortable in. Little stakes had been driven 
into the ground at the corners, about eighteen inches high, 
and a framework of saplings made, over which some branches 
of trees and bundles of long grass were thrown, which offered 
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certainly better shade at midday than the bare places behind 
the trenches upon which the sun beat with such deadly 
force. 

Knowing the colonel’s hospitable disposition, I was not 
surprised to hear him order coffee and a light repast to be 
immediately cooked for the deserter. This proffered banquet 
I formally declined, to the relief, it seemed to me, of all 
concerned. 

About eight o’clock the moon rose above the fringe of the 
forest, and shed a fairy light upon the slope of San Juan, and 
the dull red walls of the city with which we were confronted. 
Through the unwelcome light, Hearn and I crept back down 
the gully to the little.ravine, or hollow, by the regimental 
hospital. We came in the hope that here some food might be 
found. We were inspired by a determination to cook coffee, 
sharpshooters or no sharpshooters, cost what it might. More 
than from any other one cause, I think, the soldiers have 
suffered during the last three days from the enforced let-up 
in drinking coffee. During the first week after our landing 
the coffee had held out pretty well, and being the least bulky 
fraction of the ration, it had taken the place of the staff of 
life. Often I had seen men toss off pint after pint of it, 
steaming hot, and without milk or sugar. Now that they 
had not had coffee for three days, their nerves were on edge, 
and they could not have slept had they been given the 
opportunity. 

On our way down the hillside we stumbled upon a freshly 
made grave. At the head there was pitched an old campaign 
hat. The smart way in which it was creased into what the 
soldiers call a ‘‘ Montana peak’’ seemed strangely familiar, 
and it was with little surprise that I read in the awkward, 
rambling lettering on the hat the familiar name: ‘‘ E. Ploud, 
Twenty-first Infantry, Santiago, July —’’ 
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He had left the date set for the taking of the city blank, to 
be filled out when the Spaniards surrendered. 

Ploud was a gallant soldier, and he died a noble death. Of 
all the little souvenirs of the campaign, most of which I lost, 
owing to the quarantine, and the lack of transportation and 
my physical inability to ‘‘ pack’’ them, there was not one 
which I valued so highly as the crossed rifles, the little brass 
insignia from his campaign hat, which Ploud gave me and 
asked me to wear the day before the battle, which I have 
with me now, and treasure as the gift of a gallant soldier. 
As we crept on down the ravine in the shadow of the hill, 
they told me how he died. 

About four o’clock on the afternoon of the Ist, they said, 
the men who were clinging to the crest of San Juan, pray- 
ing for night or artillery or intrenching tools, anything to 
relieve their desperate plight, went nearly crazy with thirst, 
of which they complained more bitterly than of the unceasing 
fire from the Spanish works. Some of them became delirious 
from the heat, and with their tongues hanging out, losing all 
sense or appreciation of danger, would stand up and expose 
themselves as they looked around in the hope of discovering 
water nearer than the creek, that was so distant. The situa- 
tion became unbearable, and at last Ploud volunteered to go 
back to the San Juan stream and fill as many canteens as he 
could carry with the precious water, for want of which the 
men were dying. Slinging about his shoulders thirty or 
forty of the empty canteens, be made a dash across the 
hundred yards or so of open, during which time he was im- 
mediately under fire, and in plain view of the Spanish 
trenches. The bullets whistled all about him as he ran 
across the open space, but he seemed to pass through ‘the 
leaden hail unscathed, and as he darted down the culley 
which led back to the stream, our fellows in the trenches gave 
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him a great cheer. They waited long and patiently, but he 
never returned; and when darkness came on, and under the 
cover of night the regular water detail was sent back, they 
found Ploud lying upon his face, halfway down the ravine, 
with the heavy canteens of his comrades, which he had filled 
at the stream, strapped around him. He was dead—shot 
through the heart. 

When Santiago fell, some of the men of his company made 
a pilgrimage to Ploud’s grave, and painted in the blank space 
upon the rim of his campaign hat the date of the actual sur- 
render of the Spaniards, to which no man contributed more 
than this humble soldier who is sleeping on the slopes of 
San Juan, because when his comrades were delirious for water 
he lost his life in an attempt to quench their thirst. 

Down in the little hollow, by the regimental dressing sta- 
tion which Dr. Fisher had improvised out of material found 
on the ground, a company was resting at ease. It had been 
detailed to steal out beyond our trenches at about nine 
o’clock, and do picket and guard work down the valley until 
morning, to prevent the surprise of a night attack. These 
men were hungry and thirsty, and lay stretched out upon 
the damp ground, with but little clothing and no covering, 
and in attitudes which indicated only too clearly the physi- 
cal fatigue from which they were suffering ; but the thought 
of the particularly dangerous duty to which the colonel had 
assigned them, and the fact that they were to get nearer to 
the Spaniards than they or any other men had been before, 
aroused their flagging spirits in a marked degree—indeed, even 
to the point of enthusiasm. It was now half-past eight, and 
if they were to get any supper before going out on picket 
duty, there was no time to be lost. The more lucky among 
the men dug out strips of bacon, and pieces of crumbled, 
mouldy hardtacks from the depths of their haversacks. There 
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were many others, however, who were without even these 
crumbs of a sorry repast, and they wandered about listlessly 
in search of food. The fact that there was not an ounce of 
chewing or smoking tobacco in the regiment, with which the 
soldier can so often still, or at least dull, the pangs of hunger, 
added not a little to the suffering of their position, about 
which, however, they complained but little, and always in a 
humorous vein. I cannot remember the company, but it was 
“Windy’’ Sherman’s—there was no mistaking that. His 
indefatigable voice could be heard, over all the hum of con- 
versation that came through the night. Sherman was the most 
hungry of a well-nigh starving company, and the confident 
words with which he had devoured the few crumbs remaining 
in his haversack the night before, ‘‘ There’s plenty more 
where that comes from,’’ were now remembered against him, 
to his evident annoyance. I was munching away, very well 
pleased, at some dried, frizzled bacon, which, as usual, I owed 
to the kindness of Hearn, when again our attention was 
attracted by the stentorian voice of Sherman, who, groping 
about the place in search of a haversack filled with food, 
which according to vague rumor had been left there the day 
before, had fallen over the body of a dead soldier. As soon 
as he could extricate himself from the cold embrace of the 
cadaver, he scampered back to the little circle of his com- 
rades, where we could hear him explaining to his mess the 
details of his misadventure. ‘‘ Did you have a peep in his 
haversack ?’’ inquired one of his hungry listeners. ‘‘ Oh, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself to think even for a mo- 
ment of robbing the dead.’’ ‘‘ Windy” had a great deal of 
sentiment in his composition and delivered this reproof in fine 
style ; but the other speaker took him up quickly, and was 
supported by all others present with great unanimity. Evi- 
dently it was a question which had been debated, and upon 
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which a decision had been reached: ‘‘ That’s where you were 
wrong—dead wrong, son. You should keep your hands out 
of a living man’s haversack, but a dead man don’t need his 
food any more, and it belongs to all who have got to eat to 
live. Only the red Indians think like you, and bury food 
away in the graves of their braves.”’ 

‘“That’s so; I guess you’re right,’’ said ‘‘ Windy,’’ quickly 
convinced that he had made a mistake, and in a moment 
we saw him, now accompanied by his matter-of-fact friend, 
creeping over the ground to where lay in a little dark shadow 
the dead soldier over whom he had stumbled. 

Soon exclamations of unmitigated delight came to where 
we sat, a little way up the hillside. Evidently the ‘* find’”’ 
had proved richer than had been expected. When “‘ Windy ”’ 
and his mate came back, we saw that they were loaded down 
with several tins of corned beef and of tomatoes, one of 
French soups, and a parcel of hardtacks, all of which they 
had found scattered about the dead soldier, and which he 
had evidently been carrying when he met his death. A great 


, 


growl came from ‘‘ Windy’’ and his mess, because they were 
not allowed to build a fire, not even a “‘ squaw fire,’’ and it 
certainly was very hard now that they had food really worth 
cooking. For along time we heard nothing from our next- 
door neighbors—the lucky mess. They were audibly engaged 
in masticating their uncooked food, and perhaps conversation 


was hardly to be expected. At last someone cried out: 


““ Say, “ Windy,’ have you lost your voice?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ came 
the ready reply; “‘ but,’’ sententiously, ‘‘ it’s the silent sow 
that gets the most swill.’’ Finally someone inquired who 


the dead man was, and Sherman replied: ‘‘A recruit of the 
Second Infantry. I saw the regimental number on his hat. 
I guess he was sent back to rustle grub at the place where 


the men ‘ dumped’ their packs on the afternoon of the fight. 
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The first chance I get I’ll crawl over to the Second and get 
them to come and fetch him; but I speak to cut this boy’s 
marker—it’s the least I can do for him after what he has 
done for us.’’ 

“Well, what would you cut on his marker—something 
pretty?” 

“Windy ”’ reflected fora moment. ‘I suppose you can’t 
put the truth in an epitaph even ’way down here, removed as 
we are from most of the restraints of civilization; but if you 
could I’d cut it plain: ‘ Not killed in action—just like all the 
other fellows—but killed in doing a good action,’ and ‘ he was 
the hell of a rustler.’ ’’ 

About nine o’clock this company, refreshed by the long 
rest in the grass and the scraps of food which they had picked 
up, started up the ravine in Indian file, and, swarming over 
the trenches like rock-lizards, were soon swallowed up in the 
darkness beyond. I sat down in the trench and, com- 
pletely exhausted by the events of the last forty-eight hours, 
immediately fell asleep. How long I lay there I do not 
know, but in view of subsequent developments it could not 
possibly have been more than half an hour when I awoke sud- 
denly. Right where I lay the men had found the time to cut 
some saplings, which they would move from one side of 
the trench to the other, according to the course of the sun, to 
receive the protection of the little shade which the branches 
cast. I awoke with a start, and as I listened, a low humming 
noise whistled in my ear, and then there came several sharp 
tick-tacks, and two or three of the dried, crumpled leaves 
from the saplings fell to the ground. One of the soldiers 
moaned: “‘ Do you hear them mosquitoes? Darn the luck. 
That’s the only thing we didn’t have, and now we are going 
to have them.’’ But in another minute we knew that they 
were not mosquitoes that were humming over our heads and 
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rustling through the dried leaves of the saplings, but that 
they were bullets coming from the Spanish lines. 

It all occurred so quickly that I never knew then, much 
less can I hope to know now, after having listened to so 
many equally reliable and contradictory explanations of it, 
how and in what way the firing upon the night of the 2d 
began. First came the humming noise, not unlike that 
of mosquitoes, followed by a few pattering drops, as of a 
tropical rain, which were heard all along the line; and then, 
as we looked out through the darkness, our horizon became 
bounded by a semicircle of flame that marked the line of 
the interminable trenches from which the Spaniards were 
firing their volleys. And in a much shorter time than it 
has taken to describe it, all the men on both sides had slipped 
into the trenches, and were firing, as though dear life de- 
pended upon them, rapid volleys through the darkness that 
lay between the two lines of flame. 

Some of the most truthful men in the world assert that at 
this moment, when the firing was thickest and best sus- 
tained, they saw the faces of advancing Spaniards lit up 
weirdly by the flash from our gun-barrels coming steadily on 
within a hundred yards of our line. I never saw them, nor do 
I believe that the Spaniards ever came out of their trenches; 
though, in view of the statements which their officers made, 
of the losses sustained this night, a good many must have 
retreated from the cover of the trenches and been shot down 
as they went. 

With the first scattering shots and before the firing had 
sprung up all along the line, the men out on picket duty 
rushed back into the trenches, and all reported safe and sound 
except three. These we concluded had fallen under the fire ; 
but after midnight, and long after the cannonading had died 
away, and when the moon that lit up the scene was on the 
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wane, some men in the north corner of the trench, alarmed by 
the rustling of the leaves which they heard, and the springing 
back of a branch, shouted out: ‘‘ Here they come, sneaking 


> 


up to rush us.’’ But just in time to prevent a volley, we 
heard the stentorian voice of ‘‘ Windy’ Sherman protesting 
from the jungle: ‘‘ I’m no Dago, and won’t you let me in ?’’ 
Even from the tired, weary watchers along the line, Sherman’s 
plight, and that of his two comrades, who now stepped out 
into the moonlight, coaxed a laugh from lips that had been 
so long set to sterner expressions. 

“Thad gone a bit ahead of the other boys, chasing a Span- 
ish chipmunk,’’ said ‘‘ Windy,” with a cunning wink at his 
delighted hearers, when he consented to spin his yarn, ‘‘ and 
had gotten well down into the bottom, when suddenly all hell 
and blazes broke loose. We threw ourselves down on the 
ground, and hugged the dirt pretty close, I can tell you. I 
calculate that three tons of lead passed over my head alone, 
not counting what the other fellows had to contend with. 
Then the Spaniards began to shoot down in the hollow, just 
as though they fancied they saw us sneaking up and getting 
ready to rush them. I thought my time was up, and that I 
had had my last night off when I felt the three little taps of 
the bullets that passed through my blanket roll. I kind o’ 
thought the next time they would score ; but they didn’t.’’ 

The story of ‘‘ Windy’s’’ night off in front of Santiago has 
passed into the living archives of the regiment ; but the time 
has not yet come to reduce it to writing. When that time 
shall have arrived, I warn the historian that there are many 
gaps in “‘ Windy’s”’ narrative as given by me of what he did 
this night, and that from certain circumstances which I do not 
care to mention here I have always believed that ‘‘ Windy ’’ 
provoked the firing—the heaviest cannonade of the whole 


campaign. If my surmise is correct, it certainly was the 
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noisiest night of all his noisy career, and if the Twenty-first 
ever goes to war again the colonel will have to refuse Sher- 
man his nights off if he wishes to escape night attacks. 

Undeniably, the feeling in favor of withdrawing our line 
back to Sevilla was much stronger on the evening of the 2d 
than it had been on the evening of the 1st. The day of the 
2d had proved terribly trying, and while there was no shaking 
the resolution of our men to hold the San Juan Heights 
as long as it was possible to do so, there was noticeable in 
some quarters a lack of cheerfulness, which, while the most 
natural thing in the world, did not fail to exercise a depress- 
ing influence. Some of the factors in the situation which 
combined to support the proposition to withdraw I have 
mentioned elsewhere. There were, however, others. One 
consideration was the great and unexpected losses we had 
suffered. And the difficulty and the danger of getting our 
wounded to the rear; the great and ever-increasing difficulty 
we were experiencing in bringing up supplies ; the growing 
feeling that it would be impossible to provision the troops 
upon the heights if the rains continued to increase in volume; 
the belief that the Spaniards were far more numerous than 
they proved to be, and a suspicion that the Santiago garrison 
was only waiting to get in touch with the reénforcements 
from Manzanillo to change their tactics to the offensive—all 
tended to discourage at least some of the general officers, and 
there is good reason to believe that even General Wheecler’s 
sturdy \opposition to the suggestion of withdrawal, as out- 
lined in \his letter of the previous night, in view of repre- 
sentations\ that were made to him and the experience of four- 
teen hours under fire, was considerably modified. 

It is a fact, however, that at about half-past four o’clock in 
the afternoon, just as the terrific firing which our men had 


sustained without flinching for so many weary hours began 
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to slacken, General Wheeler rode back to the corps headquar- 
ters with part of his staff, leaving Colonel Dorst, Major Gar- 
lington, and Captain Chanler at the division headquarters 
under San Juan Hill. These officers sat very glum and very 
silent indeed, in the little ravine behind the hill, from which 
the headquarters tent had been removed, now looking at 
their watches and now anxiously down the road, up which 
they were evidently expecting to see an orderly arrive with 
the final orders upon which so much depended, for certainly 
preliminary orders had already been issued to vacate the 
position. 

The decisive word was awaited as a result of the council of 
war which had been called for six o’clock, and it is very prob- 
able, and it is certainly the prevailing opinion in the army, 
that had not the so-called sortie of the Spaniards taken place 
about 9.30, which, General Shafter believed, and in his de- 
spatch of the next morning announced, had been ‘“‘ hand- 
somely repulsed,’’ the retreat would have been begun. Those 
who are of this opinion assert that no decision was reached 
during the council of war, but that our men would have been 
withdrawn to Sevilla had not the great firing sprung up all 
along the line, lasting from 9.30 to 10.30. Many whose sources 
of information are of the best, and many who played prominent 
parts during these critical moments, assert that it was this 
sudden renewal of firing which delayed a movement that had 
been practically decided upon, and which would have certainly 
been disastrous, if not fatal, to the army. Those who were 
of this opinion believed that it was only the unyielding way 
in which, under the heaviest fire we had yet experienced, every 
organization and every man clung to their position on the 
heights, and the belief that the enemy had been repulsed, 
that brought about a complete change of plan; only thus were 


the strong influences in favor of a withdrawal from our posi- 
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tion and from before the enemy overcome and a movement 
abandoned, which, had it been executed, would have proved 
not only damaging to our prestige but disastrous in actual 
fact to the army. 

July 3a.—\n the morning General Shafter sent a squadron 
of cavalry down to Siboney, to escort Admiral Sampson up 
to headquarters, where a conference is to be held. Shafter is 
generally blamed for the San Juan charge, but it is not quite 
clear to me that he ever ordered it. The whole army agrees 
that the volunteer regiments are a useless encumbrance, with 
the exception of the Rough Riders, as to the value of whose 
services there can be no two opinions. Of course, there are 
extenuating circumstances, and no reflection is meant upon 
the courage or the patriotism of the other volunteers ; but 
the fact remains that they are raw and untrained, and it 
would be very much better for the army to have these regi- 
ments back in the States. Here they only create confusion. 

AJl quiet in the rifle-pits. Very little firing to speak of. 
About 9g o’clock flag of truce was sent in by Shafter demand- 
ing an unconditional surrender. Answer must be given by 
the morning, or he will reopen fire. Then about 12.30 came 
the incredible news that the Spanish fleet had escaped. 
Words fail to give any idea of the sensation this created. 
The band played “‘ There Will Bea Hot Time in the Old 


9 


Town To-night,’’ and no one seemed to care how cold and 
wet it promised to be in the trenches. 

It began to rain this afternoon, as it had never rained 
before since our arrivalin Cuba. Later, we had ample oppor- 
tunity to get perfectly familiar with these tropical cloud- 
bursts, which had, however, one distinct advantage. At this 
time, strict orders had been issued that any man found bath- 
ing in the streams from which we drew our drinking water 


would be shot; so there was no more, or very little more, 
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bathing. The moment, however, a shower was announced, 
the men would strip to the skin, stow their clothes away 
under their shelter-tents between the folds of their ponchos, 
and begin to play leap-frog, and otherwise disport themselves 
as long as the rain lasted. This method of bathing presented 
a picturesque spectacle, but certainly had its drawbacks. 
Now and again some dude in the army—there were still a 
few of them with us, who had not relapsed into a state of 
barbarism—would have succeeded in covering himself with 
soap-lather just as the downpour stopped as suddenly as 
it had begun, and so this particular soldier would have to 
stay soaped, which is an uncomfortable condition to remain 
in, until the next day’s shower came. 

The rain had never fallen quite so heavily as this before, 
but the unsatisfying scraps of mysterious news which were 
dripping down from the front were far too attractive and 
exciting to deter anyone from going up to San Juan, however 
heavily the rain might fall. When I reached the sugar-mill, 
by the El Pozo well-house, I found that Colonel McClernand, 
adjutant-general of the army, had also taken refuge there 
from the rain. He, apparently, knew little more about what 
was going on than I did. As we waited for the downpour to 
let up a little in severity, a mounted orderly came galloping 
madly along the road from the trenches. McClernand ran 
and shouted after him, ‘‘ Guy, Guy,’’ as he recognized in the 
man a trooper of the regiment in which he had served. Guy 
was wild with excitement, and simply bursting to tell the 
great news he carried. ‘‘ The Spaniards have surrendered, 
and Santiago is ours,’’ he said. The colonel was a little 
sceptical and questioned the trooper closely, who, however, 
stoutly maintained: ‘‘ They have surrendered right ‘enough, 
never you fear. I seen ’em do it myself, and I was the only 
enlisted man present.’’ Colonel McClernand was as excited 
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as an adjutant-general can permit himself to be, and he 
ordered Guy to dismount, and come and tell us how it hap- 
pened. In afew minutes quite a crowd had assembled, the 
soldiers flocking to hear the great news from the shelter of 
their respective trees. 

‘“Ves’’ said Guy proudly, ‘‘I saw them do it myself. 
There were five of them—five Spanish officers. They came 
riding up to the trenches under a flag of truce, and were taken 
down to General Wheeler’s headquarters. I was the orderly 
on duty. It was my next turn, so you can bet I kept right 
close to the general; in fact, I sat under the table. Fighting 
Joe was cold to the Spaniards, but polite—yes, I guess you 
could say he was cold-polite. They all talked at once for 
about half an hour—you never heard such a streak of out- 
landish jabber in all your life. Then the general said to 
them: ‘Gentlemen, if you mean business, you'll have to 
reduce what you say to writing. When you put it on paper, 
I’ll look at it.’ The Spaniards seemed pretty hurt at this, 
but they put it on paper, and then the general looked at it. 
Then he scratched away with his pen a little while himself, 
and then put it all into an envelope and gave it to me, and 
he says: ‘Guy, you ride just as if Old Nick was behind 
you, for these papers are most important, and these gen- 
tlemen will have to wait out in the rain until you bring an 
answer from General Shafter.’ Yes, the Spaniards were 
waiting out in the rain, as we had no parlor at cavalry 
headquarters.”’ 

Colonel McClernand hurried Guy back to his horse. We 
all shouted with one voice as he turned to go, ‘‘ Did Wheeler 
tell you the Spaniards had surrendered ?”’ 

‘“ He didn’t have to tell me that,’’ said Guy, drawing him- 
self up haughtily, ‘‘ seeing as I assisted at the conference from 
under the table.’’ Colonel McClernand told Guy that he 
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would make him a corporal if the news proved true, and we 
were all inclined to think it was true. The news ran like 
wildfire down the road, causing the greatest excitement, 
which even the drenching rain could not quench. Everyone 
admitted that the Spaniards had fought well, as long as there 
was anything to fight for; and that now that the squadron 
had escaped, or rather left them in the lurch, further resist- 
ance on their part was hopeless. One soldier to whom I told 
the news said, with the most open, frank sincerity: ‘‘ Well, I 
am mighty glad. Ihave got my bellyful of fighting’’; and 
I think there were others there, too, who had the same feel- 
ing, though it found expression in different language. 

I pushed on immediately, and just opposite the sugar-mill 
met several of the newspaper correspondents who had not 
heard the news, and who, by dint of sending jeremiads to their 
respective papers, had succeeded in convincing themselves 
that it was our army, and not the Spanish army, that was on 
the point of surrendering. These unfortunate correspondents 
had fallen completely into the hands of a small but noisy 
class of men with the army who cannot be more graphically 
described than by the name with which they were branded by 
the soldiers. They were known throughout the campaign as 
** belly-achers.’’ These people had dreamed that the Fifth 
Corps was beaten, and that the moment the Spaniards 
changed from their purely defensive to offensive tactics we 
would all go down like so manytenpins. This plain state- 
ment of facts, as the ‘‘ belly-achers’’ calied it, which was in 
reality a tissue of lies and misrepresentations, had been fur- 
nished these correspondents, and they, doubtless in all sin- 
cerity, had cabled the information only a few hours before. 
They did their best to have the cablegrams recalled, but too 
late, and the great anxiety which their misinformation caused 
in the United States, and the false comfort which they fur- 
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nished the Government at Madrid, for which the Spaniards 
later had no reason to be thankful, are well known. 

The rain gradually died away as I continued up the road, 
which from El Pozo to San Juan Creek had become, as a 
result of the incessant rain for the last few hours, simply a 
long, narrow lagoon. I reached General Wheeler’s headquar- 
ters about five o’clock, and found there the three or four 
foreign consuls from Santiago whom the cavalry orderly had 
mistaken for Spanish commissioners to sign the surrender. 
They were headed by Mr. Ramsden, the British consul, a 
very cultivated gentleman. He told me that they had not 
been authorized to arrange for the surrender of the city, but 
had simply been permitted to pass out through the lines, to 
beg General Shafter to extend the armistice at least until the 
5th, so that foreigners and other non-combatants would have 
an opportunity, the Spanish authorities permitting, of leaving 
the city before the bombardment began. Mr. Ramsden, who 
was very correct in his attitude throughout these trying days, 
of course would not speak of the probability of the Spaniards 
surrendering; but from another quarter at this time I learned 
that the reénforcements had arrived, and that our demand for 
the immediate and unconditional surrender of the place had 
been refused, as subsequent events proved it had been. 

During the first hours of the armistice our men could not 
wholly appreciate the changed conditions under which they 
lived. They found it strange not to be compelled to crawl 
back on all fours to the creek where the tepid water ran, not 
to have to crouch and hide from the sharpshooters’ fire behind 
the graves of those who had been killed when engaged upon 
a water detail, perhaps with your canteen as well as those of 
others slung around his waist. It was strange to see them 
lying there under the little mounds that dotted the valleys, 


strange to remember that for the present, be you as careless 
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as you would, there was no chance of you, too, falling asleep 
there, to listen through the ages to the whisper of the warm 
winds through the waving grasses, to the ceaseless whirl of a 
million creeping things, and to the mournful cadences of the 
song of the si-hoo bird. The men found it strange to light 
a fire and cook their coffee at their ease, for only an hour 
before a score of sharpshooters’ bullets would have fallen into 
the thicket from whence stole up the first thin blue line of 
smoke. And it was only now, now that the strain was some- 
what relieved, that we began to recognize that the men who 
had worked such heroic wonders, who had shown such whip- 
cord endurance, were but human after all. When they 
stumbled out of the noisome trenches where by day they had 
knelt under the unrelenting fire of the Spaniards and the still 
more piercing rays of the sun, where by night they had 
watched in the cold white mist and all the noxious exhala- 
tions of the uncovered earth, we saw that their faces were 
yellow, their eyes drawn, their cheeks hollow and sunken, 
their skin dry and crackling like parchment. Many a man 
fell helpless to the ground when first he stepped out of the 
trenches. ‘‘I only wish the fighting would begin,’’ I heard 
more than one poor fellow say right ruefully, ‘‘ for then we 
wouldn’t have the time to think or feel how sick we are.”’ 
And it was only too true. Men were found now in 
advanced stages of paludic, malarial, and even yellow fever 
who, while the fight was on and their good rifles were so 
needed on the firing-line, had not had the time or the heart to 
find out what ailed them. Those who were stronger wandered 
about the hillside easing the suffering of the sick and running 
little helpful errands, or gathering in mournful groups about 
the mounds and trenches where their fallen comrades lay, 
spinning yarns, or “‘ chewing rags,’’ as the soldiers say, about 


them, trying to remember just what the fallen soldier had 
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said before his voice was hushed, what he wore when last 
they had seen him, and how he looked. Many a strong man 
wept like a child, as, wandering about the hillside, he came 
upon an unexpected grave and read upon the marker the 
name of a comrade with whom the battle was over. 

I saw a lank cavalryman limping down the hillside, coming 
from the trenches. His face was yellow and wrinkled like a 
maple leaf in the chill autumn air. His clothing was caked 
with red clay from head to foot. He staggered along as 
though his legs were not under the best control, and every 
now and then he would sit down wearily and rest, looking 
about him with the slightly abashed smile of a strong man 
who has grown weak as a child and does not exactly under- 
stand it. Under his arm he carried a little, unvarnished 
shingle, upon one side of which was stencilled the inspector’s 
stamp, ‘‘ One thousand ball cartridges,’’ and on the other 
side was cut by an unpractised hand the inscription, ‘‘— — 
Trooper of the Sixth Cavalry, killed in action July 1, 1898.” 

He sat down by my fire, burning the letters deeper into the 
hard wood with hot ashes, and then, pointing with a shy, awk- 
ward movement of the hand to the name upon the shingle, 
he said: ‘‘ He was my bunkie, and he’s buried a piece down 
the road. He joined at Tampa, coming from middle Georgia, 
where he had a hearthstone of his own and a six-horse farm, 
they say. But he never had no luck. He never even got a 
blue blouse to wear from the quartermaster, though no one 
was as crazy for Uncle Sam’s coat as he was, and the brass 
button he polished up and sent back to his girl the night 
before the battle, he borrowed it from me. And in the fight 
he was knocked over by the first bullet before we threw off 
our packs and got ready for the fun. There was a little blue 
spot in his temple, and his face twitched for a moment, as if 


he was trying to smile as I gave him his canteen, patted him 
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on the shoulder, and went on ahead with the rest of the boys. 
Late that night I found him again. Well, we buried him ; 
that was all we could do for him. And now I’ve been whit- 
tling away at this marker to put at his head, so that if his 
folks send for him or if Uncle Sam takes him home, there will 
be no mistake in the man.”’ 

We looked around for some minutes, but could not find 
the grave. The cavalryman seemed puzzled, and finally 
admitted that the place looked changed. Then I remembered 
a scene that I thought I could never forget, and yet which 
in a few hours had passed completely out of my mind. The 
grave we were looking for had stood by the roadside, and the 
starving refugees from Santiago, as they trudged wearily by, 
had covered it with delicate ferns, with great plantain leaves, 
and the red blossoms that grew everywhere about the place. 
Weak and broken with the journey as they were, it had 
shocked them to see the brown, ill-shapen mound under 
which lay a man who died to deliver them from their bond- 
age. So they had covered it with the sweet, clean flowers of 
the field, before continuing their almost hopeless quest for 
bread. Later, a more than usually heavy rain had fallen, and, 
as I camped near by, we were awakened in the night bya great 
noise and uproar in the road, where we found a mule-train 
and a crowd of Arizona packers all mixed up in picturesque 
confusion. When we brought up lanterns the dead soldier 
was discovered, there right across the trail, where he had 
been washed out of his shallow grave. We buried him again, 
a little farther from the road, and a little deeper in the 
swampy soil. Then there came another rain, a perfect 
deluge, as though the heavens had opened. The road 
became a river, and the army wagons, laden with wounded 
coming down from the front, were mired. And when the 
first light of day came, I saw that the new road had passed 
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over the soldier’s grave, and the little mound had been beaten 
down so that no one could find the exact spot where we had 
placed him the evening before. 

Something of this I told the cavalryman as we talked there 
in the dusk of the evening, and the vultures passed overhead 
and circled about with heavy, droning flight. ‘‘ I wonder 
whether the folks at home,’”’ he said, as we turned and 
walked toward the commissary tent, where, it was rumored, 
the lime-juice that the sick were thirsting for had at last 
arrived— ‘‘ I wonder whether they’ll remember boys like him 
who went through his campaign just a-hitting licks and not 
saying nothing, and whether they'll try to put a little marker 
over their graves—I wonder !’’ * 


* Since the foregoing was published, I have received an interesting letter from 
Henry C. McCook of Philadelphia, who writes as follows: ‘‘I was especially 
touched with your closing story of the soldier in search of his comrade’s grave. 
It will interest you to know, in answer to the closing ‘I wonder’ about putting a 
little mark over their graves, that the War Department now has a competent man 
there, the chief landscape gardener of the National Cemetery at Washington, with 
eight hundred headboards, such as our soldiers’ graves are marked with, to be 
painted and put in place by his assistants. Before he returns, unless driven away 
by sickness, every grave that can be located will be plainly marked, until it is 
settled whether the remains of our soldiers are to be brought home or a national 
cemetery laid out on Cuban soil.” 


CHAPTER. Sahl 
SCENES OF THE SIEGE (ontinvep) 


ON the morning of the 3d, when the white flag went up 
and the truce began, I thought to see that better days were 
dawning. There was consolation in the thought that at all 
events matters could not grow worse. We little anticipated 
then the scenes of suffering which we were to witness during 
the days that followed. On the evening of the 2d, a few men 
delirious with fever had stumbled down from the trenches 
to headquarters, and it was now recognized as imperatively 
necessary that such preparation should be made to take care 
of our daily increasing number of sick as our meagre hospital 
equipment would permit. A plot of low-lying ground between 
General Shafter’s headquarters and the commissary stores, 
and directly opposite and across the road from the hospital 
for the wounded, was selected for this purpose, and here all 
preparation came to an end. We were apparently able to 
give our sick and our wounded no more than we gave our 
dead—six feet of ground to lie upon. All the ambulance 
stores and reserve medical stores had been left behind in 
Tampa, and everybody knew it. For this gross piece of neg- 
ligence, though I frequently asked for one, I never received 
any explanation at all. The surgeons stated—they all spoke 
of it from the highest to the lowest, so there can be no room 
for doubt about the correctness of the statement—that the 
stores had been left behind in obedience to direct orders from 
Major-General Shafter, and that an attempt which was made 
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by the chief surgeon to induce him to permit more stores to 
be brought, proved a failure. I, of course, accept no respon- 
sibility for this statement—I merely repeat it as it was made 
to me by at least a dozen army surgeons in the course of the 
campaign. Certain it is that the man whose duty it was to 
load the proper stores is criminally responsible for what sub- 
sequently occurred, and this responsibility should be brought 
home to him, whoever he may be, and however high he may 
stand. 

The ambulances, for the lack of which so many died and 
all the wounded suffered untold and wholly unnecessary tor- 
ture, might have been loaded, fifty of them at least, upon the 


»? 


‘‘ Seguranga,’’ the headquarters ship of the transport fleet, 
as deck cargo, and I believe that the medical stores which 
were left behind, on the plea of lack of space, were not so 
bulky but that room could have been found for them, not 
upon one, but upon each and every one of the forty trans- 
ports. Nota single one of these transports was so laden with 
men and cargo that it could not have accommodated all 
the medical stores and surgical appliances which were asked 
for, which were so urgently required, and for the lack of 
which so many brave men died—not gloriously upon the 
field of battle, but the wretched death of those who were 
dragged miserably about from field hospital to field hospital, 
exposed to wind and weather, and who died for the want of 
the nourishing food which their condition required, and for 
the lack of the drugs by which the fevers with which their 
limbs were racked might have been successfully combated. I 
have said that I heard during the campaign no explanation, 
or defence of the officials who are responsible for this 
national crime and disgrace. Whether, when the ultimate 
investigation is made, they will be found among the medical 


officers, or whether the commanding general is alone respon- 
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sible for this lack of preparedness and the untold suffering 
which it entailed upon those who had borne the brunt of the 
battle, I do not know; but in one respect Iam mistaken—I 
did hear an explanation offered by one of the chief surgeons 
of the expedition, and it describes the situation so well that 
I must repeat it here. ‘‘ The only way that I can account 
_ for the unfair and, as it seems to me, unintelligent treatment 
of the Medical Department and our stores is, that the man 
who controls the situation, and who is alone responsible for 
what occurred, must be a believer in the faith cures “for,” 
said the surgeon, ‘‘ all that was necessary to methods of treat- 
ment more modern and more complicated than healing by 
faith was left behind, and it is only by making this assump- 
tion that I can account for the fact that we dumped out upon 
the dock at Tampa everything which the march of science 
and sanitation has revealed to us, and went on to the war 
no better prepared, and not able to do any more for our sick 
and wounded, than if we had been hordes of invading Vandals 
and Visigoths.”’ 

What I had seen of the results of the treatment of the un- 
fortunate at the wound hospital, across the way, convinced 
me that, however broad and sweeping this surgeon’s state- 
ment may appear, it is fully borne out by the facts, and that 
he did not exaggerate in the least the lack of the army in 
everything necessary to the care of the sick and wounded; 
and yet everyone must have known that many wounded and 
many sick would result from an expedition to Cuba in the 
face of a determined enemy, made at this the unhealthy 
season of the year. 

Still more complete, if that were possible, than our ina- 
bility to care properly for the wounded was the utter ‘lack, 
which now became every day more apparent, of everything 
required by the condition of the constantly increasing number 
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of fever patients. Quinine and the other so necessary drugs 
were doled out to them as though they were more precious 
than gold-dust. I do not believe that there was a day or an 
hour in the course of the whole lamentable and inhuman 
history of this fever hospital where medicines were adminis- 
tered to the patients according to their needs. The question 
never was, how much of this or that medicine does the sick 
man require, but only how much can we spare him? And 
the difference between what was needed and what could be 
given, for many, very many patients indeed, meant all the 
difference between probable recovery and certain death. 

It was upon the afternoon of the 3d that the improvised 
fever hospital began to assume large proportions. A long 
string of army wagons came in from the trenches, laden with 
three or four score of the brave fellows who, though suffering 
from fevers and from dysentery in advanced stages, had not 
left the front or given thought to their suffering until the 
flag of truce went up. On the night of the 3d the patients, 
numbering about eighty, lay out under the trees, without so 
much as the protection of their shelter tents. Morning and 
evening, more sick were brought down in the army wagons, 
until at noon on the oth there were four hundred fever pa- 
tients, all lying upon the ground out under the trees. There 
they lay, day and night, upon the wet and swampy ground, 
and in the gloomy shadows which the great trees cast, which, 
though giving shade, also prevented the little breeze that 
was stirring from reaching them. These figures give no idea 
of the number of patients that, during the intervening week, 
had passed through the hospital. Some few, a very few 
indeed, I am afraid, but still some few, thanks to the com- 
plete rest which was all the treatment they enjoyed, recov- 
ered and returned to the front. But about six hundred 


others had been sent on down the trail to Siboney the 
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moment it became apparent that, for the purposes of this 
campaign at least, they were hopelessly invalided. 

It was on the night of the 4th of July, when the army was 
in the best of spirits, owing to the complete destruction of 
the Spanish fleet and the expected surrender of the army 
defending Santiago, which then seemed more imminent and 
was more generally expected than when it really occurred, 
two weeks later, that the news came up, brought by the 
packers and the teamsters from Siboney, that our people 
down there were dying in great numbers from the dreaded 
yellow fever, after short illnesses of from ten to twenty-four 
hours. The men took the news of the new misfortune 
stoically, as they did the other report which now came in, 
which happily, however, proved exaggerated, of the number 
and equipment of the reénforcements which had entered San- 
tiago to the relief of the beleaguered city. 

At this time, and I believe I am correct in stating further 
that up to the day when our flag waved over Santiago and 
more attention was paid to the needs of the hospital, there 
were on duty at this general fever hospital but two 
physicians. The doctor in charge was Major Crampton, of 
the regular army; his assistant, a young contract surgeon 
from Brownsville, Texas, whose name has escaped me, but 
who, like his chief, was full of zeal and animated by the 
greatest devotion. They certainly left nothing undone that 
lay in their power to alleviate the sufferings of those who had 
fallen to their charge. That the fever hospital was ridicu- 
lously undermanned there can be no doubt. Complaints 
were made to me every day by patients, many of them 
officers whom I knew personally, that they were not being 
attended to properly, and that days had passed since the 
doctor had examined into their condition, or a hospital 


steward appeared to attend to their simplest wants. I saw 
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men who were too weak to stand, much less to walk, crawling 
upon all fours to the sinks, which were at least one hundred 
and fifty yards away, to relieve their necessities, and many 
had not the strength to crawl back to their places, but simply 
lay where they fell until death ensued, or until they were 
helped back by their less weakened comrades. There were 
not attendants enough to keep the sick supplied with water. 
Those who thought they were able to do so crawled to the 
creek, three hundred yards away, to fill their canteens and 
those of their comrades, and I believe many died from the 
excessive fatigue brought on in this way. 

Of course, when men are ill and suffering under circum- 
stances and in surroundings such as these, which I cannot and 
shall not attempt to picture in the full intensity of their 
unspeakable horror; when men are half-delirious with fever, 
and outraged in their every sense by the abject way in which 
they seemed to be neglected, and, in fact, deserted by the 
Government that they had served so faithfully, it would have 
been strange indeed—they would have been more than human 
—had they not complained bitterly of their treatment, and 
had not their complaints at times been of a personal char- 
acter, by no means complimentary to the doctors and the 
attendants who, directly at least, were responsible for their 
care and condition. Many of these charges I investigated on 
the spot, and of those I was able to look into I am glad to 
say, and I assume all the responsibility for the statement, that 
there was not a single instance in which the charges did not 
fall to the ground in so far as they reflected upon the doctors 
and the hospital attendants ; but there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that not a single man in the hospital received the atten- 
tion which his condition required and which he had the right 
to expect. The doctors and the attendants who were on 


duty here were not to blame—they seemed to be doing all that 
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lay in their power. Night and day, I saw them engaged upon 
their rounds with tireless energy, and that they succeeded no 
better than they did was not due to any lack of devotion or to 
want of skill upon their part, but simply because they were 
human, and the task devolving upon them required super- 
human strength. On the average, the two doctors had to 
attend to, prescribe for, and look after about four hundred 
patients a day during the ten days from the 4th to the 14th, 
during the time that I had and availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of seeing what was going on day and night in the fever 
hospitals. Short-handed as they were, even had the medical 
supplies and the hospital accommodations been perfect, they 
could not have bestowed that care and close and uninterrupted 
attention which fever and dysentery patients require. There 
were also very few attendants and hospital stewards on duty: 
how few they were I never knew, but I know that the mo- 
ment a patient had apparently passed the crisis of his malady, 
and was lying more easily, he was impressed, or, as was often 
the case, seeing how badly assistance was needed, he volun- 
teered, to help in the work of the hospital; and I saw instances 
where these untimely exertions brought on a return of illness 
which, as was natural in the weakened condition of the men, 
more often than not resulted fatally. 

On the afternoon of the 5th I chanced to meet Doctor 
Castillo, the delegate of the Cuban Government attached to 
the army, walking through the hospital. He was on his way 
to see General Shafter, but had stopped to look at our sick as 
they lay there upon the ground, retching, moaning, and vom- 
iting one and all, evidently very ill indeed. Before the out- 
break of the war, Doctor Castillo had been a practising physi- 
cian in Santiago, and in this way had perhaps secured a more 
practical experience and a more intimate knowledge of yel- 


low fever than any other physician in the army. I noticed 
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that his face was very grave as he stopped before a little 
group of men who were lying at one end of the line. Fic 
took their temperature carefully, as I watched him, felt their 
pulse, and pulling down the lower lid, closely scrutinized the 
whites of their eyes. ‘‘ Of course, I cannot say off-hand that 
these men are suffering from yellow fever,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘and I could not do so without observing them for some 
time, and making a thorough medical examination; but I 
will say, and I shall tell General Shafter, that there are half 
a dozen men in this group who have every appearance and 
external symptom of yellow fever.’’ A few minutes later 
Major Crampton came over to my tree, as I called it, be- 
cause I had made it my headquarters and base since the 
Twenty-first Infantry had taken up a too advanced and 
for me an inconvenient position on the line upon our left 
flank. It seemed very much like other trees, but it possessed 
one or two advantages. About seven feet from the ground 
there was a regular cave in its trunk, where dwelt a great 
horned-frog. To his great disgust I had selected this, his 
lair, as my storehouse, and here concealed such of my goods 
and chattels as I did not care to pack with me on my jour- 
neys to San Juan and to Caney, and here I always found 
them intact upon my return, which was not the case with any 
other storehouse that I used during the campaign. The old 
toad was sucha useful and reliable weather prophet that my 
tree-dwelling was not without certain advantages and conve- 
niences which, I flattered myself, were possessed by few others. 
Precisely twenty-five minutes before our daily shower fell, 
even though, as often occurred, there was not a sign of a 
rain-cloud visible in the expanse of the heavens, he would 
emerge from his hole in the tree and croak until, taking 
advantage of his timely warning, we had stored our blankets 


away out of the wet, and with our ponchos were prepared for 
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the afternoon deluge. The convenient uses of the storehouse 
and the weather prophet, together with the central situation 
of the tree, had induced me to remain here longer than at any 
other of my abiding-places during the campaign, and I was 
inclined to stay on, despite the fact that the rows of fever 
patients of the hospital, beginning to form upon but one side 
of the tree, now completely surrounded it, and, in fact, occu- 
pied all the space there was between the headquarters tents 
and the commissary depot. 

The kindly major’s face was very long indeed, as he drew 
me aside and whispered that for the last twenty-four hours 
he had had under suspicion a number of his patients, and that 
now, by the development of their symptoms, he had been 
forced to the conclusion that they were suffering from yellow 
fever. He impressed upon me the necessity of keeping the 
information profoundly secret, as the news of the outbreak of 
the epidemic down in Siboney had visibly depressed the troops. 
“What will it be when they learn,’’ said the major, ‘as I 
am afraid they must in a few days, that cases of yellow fever 
are presenting themselves daily in the trenches—that there is 
not a regiment in the army which is not exposed to the con- 
tagion? I only hope we shall be successful in keeping the 
truth from our men, and also from the enemy, until the sur- 
render has taken place.’”’ 

It was not the major’s fault, nor yet mine, that this secrecy, 
which was so much to be desired for obvious reasons, could 
not be maintained. The very next day most of the patients 
in the hospital were aware of the terrible danger to which 
they were exposed, and, of course, from here, which might be 
called the distributing point and news centre of the army, 
with all the passing to and fro of orderlies and aides to the 
headquarters and the commissary’s stores, this news of such 


ill omen to the safety and the success of the expedition 
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spread like wildfire throughout the army. And, in my opin- 
ion, by the same channels the germs of the disease were car- 
‘ried to every quarter. Major Crampton had spoken because, 
as he said, he thought I should have the opportunity to move 
my belongings and myself at least some hundred yards away 
from the centre of contagion ; but for no higher reason, I am 
afraid, than one of sheer laziness and disinclination to 
‘“pack’’ my things so far, I remained where I was. The 
next day the doctor’s servant, an Indian boy from Montana, 
was taken ill, so the doctor had to mess with me, the ser- 
vant I had picked up on the Caney road proving to be quite 
equal to cook the simple food we were able to supply him 
with; so I did not move until the 11th, when the great wash- 
out and thunderstorm came, and, wet and shivering with the 
cold, I was glad to leave my tree-home and take refuge under 
a bamboo shed in the Estancia de los Mangos, a deserted 
hacienda about half a mile to the west, up the more deserted 
and less frequented of the two trails leading from headquar- 
ters to San Juan, a corner of which shed Doctor Castillo very 
kindly placed at my disposal. 

Truly, by this time the scenes of suffering which were 
taking place every hour of the day in the hospitals had be- 
come too horrible for flesh and blood to witness. Those 
who were stricken down with the fever furnished a strange 
contrast in their behavior to those who lay so quietly and 
still, without a sound or murmur, in the wound hospital 
across the way. Poor fellows! it was certainly no fault 
of theirs, but simply the course of the cruel malady from 
which they suffered, that their bearing was less manly and 
dignified than that of the men who had had the better for- 
tune to fall upon the field. It had now become impossible to 
sleep at night, or rest by day, for the incessant cries of the 
men in delirium, and in the depths of despair and physical 
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and mental depression, which came without ceasing from the 
rows of the sick who lay upon the ground before me, for 
the most part without any shelter whatever. Those who 
were best protected had only the cover of the little make- 
shift miniature tents, which the soldiers in their talk so cor- 
rectly called ‘‘ dog-tents.’’ In the wound hospital now, all 
was silent and still as the grave. Often as I walked through 
it, it seemed as though by some touch of magic the place 
had been transformed from what it was when I first saw it 
the night after the battle. The wounded seemed now to 
be always unconscious, or sleeping. They seemed to be rest- 
ing without care and without pain, with all their ills healed 
by the touch of some merciful hand. Only now and again a 
pair of restless, troubled eyes would follow me as I walked 
through the alleys, great and staring eyes that looked out 
from blanched and bloodless faces. 

In the fever hospital, on the contrary, there was a constant 
noisy movement every half-hour or so, as of some great rail- 
way station, in and out of which, however, the passengers are 
carried and dragged, overcome by weakness and raging with 
fever, a prey to the phantoms of their delirium and calling 
out from the depths of their despair upon the God of pity. 
The moment that the presence of yellow fever in the hospital 
was recognized, all those whose symptoms were suspicious 
were segregated, and preparations were made as quickly as 
possible to send them down to the yellow fever hospital 
which, shortly after the scourge appeared in Siboney, had 
been constructed near that place and about a mile and a half 
back from the sea. On the 6th three patients died, undoubt- 
edly of the black vomit ; still, many of the suspected cases 
remained doubtful, the symptoms were not pronounéed, and 
the doctors were undecided as to their diagnosis. Many 
thought, including perhaps the most experienced of the 
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yellow fever experts, that a great majority of the suspected 
cases were not, strictly speaking, yellow fever, but la calentura 
‘de acclimatacion, or, the fever of acclimatation, as it is called 
in Cuba, from which all visitors to the island during the 
unhealthy season, and often even at other seasons, suffer in a 
more or less pronounced form. 

To avoid any mistake, however, only those cases where the 
symptoms had declared themselves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt were removed directly to the yellow fever hospital 
behind Siboney. The other patients, in regard to whose con- 


' dition there was still room for a suspension of judgment, were 


transported to the quarantine or suspect hospital, which to 
meet the requirements of the new situation was started near 
La Guasima, several miles back, and upon the highest ridges 
of the Sevilla plain. I went to visit these quarantine stations 
several times to see how the men were faring there, and how 
the hospitals were equipped, but was always prevented from 
entering, or going anywhere near to the place by the guards, 
who were drawn about them ina cordon, so I cannot speak 
from actual knowledge of their equipment or condition ; but 
the medical officers told me that the suffering here was 
greater, perhaps, than anywhere else, and that they were less 
well-equipped, owing to their isolated situation, and that 
there was a still greater lack of all that was needed for the 
care and comfort of the sick, than even in the larger hospitals 
whose condition I have endeavored to describe. 

The close scrutiny and the frequent examination of the 
patient, which became still more necessary once the pres- 
ence of yellow fever in the hospital was admitted even, led to 
many terribly pathetic and heart-rending scenes. Depressed 
by their surroundings and reduced to childlike weakness by 
the exposure and the hardships which they had undergone, the 


soldiers showed a superstitious horror and a dread of Yellow 
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Jack which seemed to be much more strong and overpower- 
ing than the simple fear of death. When their symptoms 
became suspicious, to facilitate observation the suspects were 
carried out from the long rows where they had been lying side 
by side with their comrades. This change never failed to 
excite their fears; they would shriek aloud with terror and 
protest that they had not the yellow fever—that they knew 
they did not have it—that they were getting along all right; 
if the doctors would only leave them alone, they would soon 
be able to go to the front, but not to the yellow fever hos- 
pital, for that is worse than death. Protestations such as these — 
formed the burden of their cries ; and often at night the men 
who had been carried to the end of the line where the sus- 
pected cases were brought together would, so few were the 
attendants to watch over them, with perhaps their last waning 
strength creep over the ground under cover of the darkness, 
and try to find their places again in the long rows of those 
who were not subjected to the suspicion of being infected. 
When, morning and evening, and several times during the day, 
the doctors came along, pulling down the eyelids of the sick 
with their fingers, and looking for the other external signs of 
the scourge, a shudder, a perceptible and even an audible 
shudder, would run along the long lines of sufferers who could 
not for a moment banish from their minds or from their eyes 
the spectre of the awful yellow death, of which they had 
heard so much, which they had been taught to dread, and 
which was now, as they knew, raging all about them. 

July 7th.—To-night the men are more depressed than I 
have ever noticed them before. Although we have been 
long expecting it, the news of the outbreak and spread of 
yellow fever hangs over the camp like a pall, and the’way in 
which the Spaniards delay the surrender has aroused suspicion 
of their good faith. The men in the fever and dysentery 
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hospital which is spreading around my tree seem to under- 
stand how doubly exposed they are to contagion, and those 
of them who are well enough to move at all, are gathered 
together in melancholy little groups discussing the situation. 
There is very little to be said, and that little can hardly with 
truth be considered of an encouraging nature. The dread of 
the fever, which had. been ‘instilled into the soldiers to an 
absurd degree, and in the most hysterical manner, by the mis- 
sionaries and other messengers of the Lord, when they vis- 
ited the camp at Tampa, has completely unnerved the men. 
‘‘ That’s it,’’ I heard one sad and hopeless spirit say, in reply 
to another, a widely read soldier, who was telling how Napo- 
leon in the Holy Land had buried all his sick alive, in order 
to stamp out cholera from his army. ‘‘ That’s so ; when the 
Yellow Jack takes hold of a fellow, the best thing for him and 
all concerned is to get him under ground quick.”’ 

‘When we was in Tampa,’’ began another equally de- 
pressed spirit, in the open-air sick ward nearest my tree, 
‘“ when all those citizen sky-pilots were flying around, Jack 
Burke and me--Jack was my bunkie—he was killed at Caney 
—real clever thing of him to do, I think, gettin’ out of all 
this—well, Jack and me was in a regular panic about the 
fever, and was chewin’ rags about it as we walked down the 
main street, when suddenly we saw before usa great gaudy 
coffin shop, with four or five headlights blazing away in 
front, to attract parties to buy goods. Jack and me agreed 
to ask the undertaker, as one who ought to know, who was 
the best yellow fever shark in town, upon whom we could 
call, and after planking down our dollar, for we were no dead 
beats, ask frankly what he knew about yellow fever, and if he 
couldn’t prescribe a few pills to keep it off. Jack wasn’t 
quite certain that it was the best plan to take the under- 
taker’s steer in a matter of this kind. ‘Iam afraid,’ he said, 
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‘that he will send us around to the man who sends him the 
most stiffs. And he’s not the man we want to see. That’s 
the way with business men, you know. You tickle me and 
I'll tickle you ; that’s their trademark.’ Still, we went in ; 
we didn’t know anybody else in the whole town. The un- 
dertaker listened with a grin to what we had to say, and then 
he answered us right heartily. You could see he meant every 
word he said: ‘ Boys, keep your money. I'll treat you 
white, though you do wear the blue, and I am an unrecon- 
structed reb from Citrus County. Pills won’t help you. 
You can’t depend upon pills. The only way to keep out of 
Yellow Jack’s clutches is to spend your time exploring the 
North Pole. When you get it, don’t bother with doctors, 
but come straight to me; save yourself and your friends 
the bother and the expense of doctors, for sooner or later 
you will land in my shop, and so you had better come at 
ONeer = 

The soldiers had such good courage that even in their 
depressing surroundings they could laugh at this lugubrious 
story. 

I had lost my way so often that I was very glad indeed 
when I saw the village of Caney rising out of the valley before 
me, with the American flag waving over a hill behind to the 
northwest of the village, where our men were camped. The 
road upon which I had stumbled was the direct road from 
Santiago. This circumstance, together with my general 
weather-beaten appearance, gave rise to the belief in the mind 
of the first picket I ran into that I was a Spanish guerrillero, 
an impression which I was fortunately able to dispel the 
moment I opened my mouth. What I said I shall not repeat, 
because this talismanic password might easily become’ a for- 
midable weapon in the hands of our enemies. It was so con- 
vincing that the sergeant of the guard said shortly: ‘‘ Don’t 
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bother looking over that fellow’s papers; he’s an American— 
sure.” 

I had seen Caney before, but never in this guise. I had 
seen it upon the morning of the fight, and before the bom- 
bardment began, when, lying there in the clear light of the 
early morning, nestling among the foothills, it presented a 
very pretty picture indeed ; and later in the evening, when 
we had taken the town, and the running fight was dying 
away in the distance, the darkness covered with itsecon- 
cealing mantle all the havoc and the desolation which the 
day of stubbornly contested battle had wrought. It looked 
quite different now. It was early in the forenoon of a bright, 
clear day, and nothing was concealed from view. The road 
along which I advanced was obstructed, in more senses 
than one, by the bodies of dead mules and horses. In the 
brush and the jungle, now and again I caught sight of the 
bodies of a few Spaniards who had been killed in making 
their last desperate attempt to escape. In front of a little 
ruined house, about a quarter of a mile out from Caney, were 
the graves of four or five of our soldiers, marked as usual with 
a shingle from the cartridge boxes, upon which the name and 
the regiment of the soldier had been cut. As I approached 
the place, coming from the south, a party of half-starved little 
Cuban girls who were scouring the woods for mangoes and 
edible roots chanced upon the sad scene, coming from the 
village. It was pleasant indeed to see that the men who 
had been buried so hastily before Lawton’s division hurried 
away from Caney, to support the other divisions on San Juan 
Height, would not suffer neglect at the hands of those to whose 
care they were left. The little girls had the wild and hunted 
expression natural to human beings who have been hiding and 
starving in the jungle for days, to avoid the track of war and 
all the devastation of it. However, they gathered about the 
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graves, talking to one another in low whispers, and trying to 
spell out the strange, unfamiliar names of the brave men who 
were lying there. Then, with a sudden inspiration, they put 
down upon the ground their mangoes and the palm-nuts 
they had been collecting, and as I rode on I looked back, and 
could see that they were covering the bare, unsightly graves 
with the red flowers of the flamboyant-tree, which grew all 
about the place. 

One of the sentinels told me to keep on straight to the 
church, where I would probably find the Spanish Captain 
Vara del Rey, to whom I came with a message from General 
Shafter, as all the wounded men whose condition was too 
serious to permit of their removal to the rear were there. I 
rode on past the municipal building, or Alcaldfa, and through 
the square to the church, which filled the other side of the 
plaza. It had been loopholed and fortified, and all the win- 
dows and doors were filled up with cobblestones, and great 
beam timbers. This was the last place which the Spaniards 
had deserted before our advancing columns. Though it was 
the most prominent and shining mark which the village pre- 
sented to our artillery fire, under positive orders from General 
Lawton, Captain Capron had directed his cannoneers to re- 
spect the church. Later in the day, however, when Chaffee 
sent word that the church had been converted into a fortress, 
and that his men were suffering severely from the fire of the 
Spanish sharpshooters who were stationed in the belfry, this 
order was cancelled, and the little church came in for its full 
share of attention. I found the plaza filled with the inhab- 
itants of Caney, who were lamenting the destruction of some 
of their houses, and the French refugees from Santiago who 
had taken possession of the Alcaldfa. In front of the bat- 
tered church door there stood a guard of our men, who let 
me pass the moment they learned the purpose of my visit. 


22 
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According to the local antiquarians, it was in this church at 
Caney that Cortez, before setting out upon the conquest of 
Mexico, spent some hours in knightly vigil, and in prayer to 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe, to whose especial protection and 
care he recommended his daring venture. 

But in the doorway there was an obstacle more difficult to 
overcome than the vigilance of the sentinel. Owing to the 
way in which every opening had been barricaded, and though 
the roof of the church had been breached in several places by 
our shells, the church inside remained in darkness and gloom, 
presenting a striking contrast to the plaza outside, which 
was flooded with sunshine, in which the weary and hungry 
refugees basked and warmed themselves like rock-lizards. 

July 3d.—To-day, for the first time I believe, our overworked 
surgeons had been able to give attention, other than the first 
aid, to those of the Spanish wounded whose condition was so 
serious as to prevent their being carried down to the hospital. 
Now, however, they had more time, and as it was too dark to 
operate in the church, the altar, which was the only available 
operating-table, had been brought down and placed in the 
great doorway, through which the blinding sunlight streamed. 
As I rode up and dismounted, a Spanish soldier, who was, 
of course, quite unconscious, was here undergoing the amputa- 
tion of his leg, a little above the knee. His leg was in a 
sling, drawn up over him, and his head and shoulders seemed 
to but barely touch the table over which he was suspended. 
In what seemed to be a marvellously short time, the flesh 
was carved and the bone sawed through, and the leg, in which 
gangrene had set in, fell to the ground among a heap of dis 
membered limbs which already lay there. While the surgeon 
was working away at the stump, picking out the veins and 
the blood-vessels with his tweezers, and binding them together, 


I at last slipped by and entered the church. Unsatisfactory 
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as was the condition of the Spanish wounded, which my first 
superficial glance around the dark scene disclosed, it was cer- 
tainly infinitely better than the treatment which our own poor 
fellows met with. The Spaniards had at least a roof over 
their heads, which prevented them from getting wet with 
every shower, and the stone pavement upon which they lay, 
some with blankets and more with bunches of dried grass 
under them, was certainly preferable to the wallow in the 
swampy ground of the divisional hospital, in which our men 
lay. All, or almost all, the Spaniards were very seriously 
wounded. Many were unconscious, and others, with strange, 
gasping cries, were but just returning to consciousness after 
having been etherized while undergoing operations. As I 
walked down the line, many a poor fellow stretched out his 
trembling hand, begging piteously for food and drink, a little 
caldo, or soup; but I had nothing to give them. They 
had the same food as our own wounded, greasy bacon and 
mouldy hardtack; but as Caney was so much farther from our 
base, I think perhaps they got even less of it. Some four or 
five Spanish prisoners had been retained in the church to 
wait upon the wounded, and one of these came running 
up the moment he heard me inquiring for Captain Vara 


del Rey. He was a Catalan, the servant, or ‘‘ striker,’’ 
of the dead general, and had been with him when he fell, 
in the last desperate attempt that was made to break 
through our lines and reénter Santiago. Tears of gratitude 
rolled down his cheeks when I told him that the Ameri- 
can general had granted the request the moment it had 
reached him, and that the body of his master, General 
Vara del Rey, would be disinterred, and placed at the dis- 
posal of his family as soon as it was possible to do so. ‘The 
poor fellow, who proved to be very faithful and intelligent, 
sprang in the air with delight, and catching me by the 
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arm, half-dragged and half-led me through the darkened 
church. 

‘“* Pronto! Pronto! You have not come a moment too 
soon. We must tell the good news to the general’s herma- 
nito (little brother), who is here, and has only a few moments 
to live, the doctor says.”’ 

We walked forward for some moments, stumbling in the 
darkness over the prostrate form of many a wounded man, 
until we came to the steps which led up into the choir. At 
last my guide brought me out behind the chancel-rail to 
where, strapped up by leather thongs in a chair, the young 
brother of the general was sleeping. A flitting ray of sun- 
light, which crept in now and again through the openings in 
the roof which artillery fire had made, fell as I approached 
upon the pallid face of the dying man. The moment I saw 
that ghostly pallor, that livid green complexion, which I had 
seen so often in the last few hours, which was so unmistak- 
able in its meaning, I could not doubt that the surgeons were 
right, and that this brave fellow’s days, if not his very hours, 
were numbered. 

He was covered with mud, and his clothes were stained 
with blood, just as he had been brought in from the trenches. 
““He cannot lie down because of one of the bullets, which 
severed his windpipe. It so hurts him that when he lies 
down he chokes, and as he is too weak to sit up, we have 


’ 


had to strap him to the chair,’’ said the Catalan, in expla- 
nation of the strange posture in which I found the officer. 
How long we waited I do not know; we were to wait until 
he awoke, and that, I could not disguise from myself, might 
never be. Suddenly my wandering thoughts were recalled 
by the Catalan, who, clutching my arm and smiling wildly, 
whispered : ‘' Tengo un idea’’ (‘‘ I have an idea’’), “‘ sefiorito. 


Our little captain will sleep long, perhaps, for this is the 
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first time he has closed his eyes since he was wounded. He 
was very angry when I told him that we had been ordered 
to bury the general where he fell. It seemed as though he 
could not forgive me for having deserted the general, even in 
death. He could not understand that I, too, was a prisoner, 
and had to do as I was told or else be shot; and I never could 
persuade him quite that I had marked the place beyond fear 
of mistake, and he would exclaim every now and then: ‘ You 
may not be able to find it, or you, too, may die! The 
Yankees may cut your throat, and then no one will know 
where my brother is lying in unconsecrated ground!’ So I 
have thought, if we go now and find the body, it will make 
him so happy when he awakes, and he will forgive me for 
what I could not help.”’ 

Something of the faithful fellow’s enthusiasm possessed 
me, and we immediately set about putting his plan into 
execution. Not a few obstacles presented themselves. The 
burying detail was absent, and no more men could be spared. 
This I could well understand, as there seemed to be less than 
a hundred of our soldiers holding the place. After the guard 
in front of the church had searched the Catalan, to see if he 
had any weapons concealed about him, we started out over 
the hills toward Santiago, and soon came to the ruined block- 
house where the Spaniards had made their last stand. Here, 
in a trench which they had defended, the Spanish dead had 
been buried immediately after the fight, and among them was 
the body of the gallant Vara del Rey. It was quite certain 
that between us we could not bring his body back to the town, 
and I did not quite make out what was the project the Cata- 
lan carried in his head, but it seemed to give him much satis- 
faction. At last we came to the narrow trench, and after 
measuring the distance with his eye, he began to dig. The 
ground was very soft and the trench shallow, and in a few 
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minutes a body was exposed. He examined the discolored 


6 


face. ‘‘ That,’’ he said, with some disappointment, “‘is Gon- 
salvo, a cavo (corporal) in my regiment.’’ Then he covered the 
face with leaves, and filled the trench up again with the soft 
earth. After excavating a little farther down the trench for - 
a few moments, he called out to me, and as I approached I 
saw, protruding out of the dirt, a hand, long and narrow and 
slender, like a woman’s hand. ‘‘It is the general’s,’’ he 
said. Ina few minutes more he had disinterred the head and 
shoulders. He took a seal ring from the lifeless finger, and 
then, with care and great tenderness, as though the rough 
clods of clay might still bruise the cold limbs, covered the 
body up again. Pointing triumphantly to the ring, he said: 
‘““ Now the little captain will know that I made no mistake— 
that I really have found his brother’s body.’’ 

While we were engaged in this uncanny task, a band of Cu- 
bans came creeping down the hillside toward the trench, cover- 
ing us as they came with their guns. With as great an air of 
authority as I could assume, I motioned them to keep away; 
but they kept coming steadily on, and I confess it was hard 
to keep on digging calmly in the trench, which there now 
seemed to be a fair chance that we would soon be sharing 
with the Spaniard. The Catalan was alarmed, and so was I, 
though perhaps not as frankly so. They were a savage- 
looking lot of Orientals, and they had been scouring the 
woods for Spanish refugees and plunder. I felt confident 
that if we entered into conversation with them, on the 
strength of the Catalan’s uniform and my Peninsular Span- 
ish they would despatch us, and then no one would have 
known the trench where the Spanish general was buried, 
together with two other unimportant people. When they 
got within fifty yards of us they halted and consulted among 
themselves, while I pointed to my blue shirt and my weather- 
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beaten /eraz hat, as though they were the emblems of the 
highest military rank. They did not come on, but they 
would not go away, and sat crouching in the bushes, looking 
at us sullenly and evidently deeply perplexed. Finally the 
‘Catalan finished his work, and we erected a little cairn of 
stones to mark the spot, and then started slowly up the hill.* 
Once upon the other side, I confess we ran, nor did we stop 
until we were well within our picket line. We hurried over 
the plaza and into the church, and passed the operating 
table, where another wounded man was being carved up; and 
at last, following the little track of light that trickled through 
the roof and led us through the gloomy, dismal church, 
and the groups of the wounded and dying, we came to the 
canon’s stall. Before we reached it we could hear the cap- 
tain’s heavy, stertorous breathing, and knew that a change 
for the worse had taken place in his condition. His head 
hung down, and he made no attempt to lift it even when he 
heard the footsteps and the familiar voice of the man who 
had watched over him so faithfully. But when the Catalan 
stretched out his hand, with the seal ring resting in his palm, 
the dying officer gave a sudden spring, as though to take it 
from him, and tears filled his eyes as he said: *‘ My good 
Pedro, how could I ever have doubted you? But I did.” 
Then he clasped the ring in his hand, kissed it convulsively 
several times, and then made as though he would return it, 
but drew his hand back. ‘‘ No; only when I am dead, return 
it to my brother!’’ he said. The Catalan knelt down by his 
side, and talked for several minutes in a low voice to the dying 
officer, who, as he listened, finally succeeded in raising his 
head, and then looked straight toward me. Then he whis- 


* Some. days later a service was held over the grave, and in September the 
body of General Vara del Rey was disinterred and sent to Spain with all the 
honors of war. 
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pered something to Pedro. ‘‘ The captain would like you to 
tell him exactly what the American general said in answer to 
his request.’’ In a very few words I told him that General 
Shafter had instructed the commander of our forces in Caney 
to recover the remains of his gallant opponent, who, in the 
hurry and confusion following the battle, had been buried in 
a trench with his soldiers, and not with such honors of war as 
befitted his rank. I then told him how the faithful Catalan, 
by his vigilance, had spared us all trouble, and that now the 
remains were at his disposal and we were only awaiting an 
expression of his wishes. He was a tall, handsome fellow, 
this Spanish captain, with every physical indication of the 
blood and the breeding which were his. In his sharp, hawk- 
like eyes there was a determined expression, which not even 
the approach of death could dull or disconcert. He threw 
back his head and, looking me straight in the face, said dis- 
tinctly, though with evident difficulty: “‘ Tell your general 
that I thank him from my heart, and in the name of the 
Spanish Army, for his treatment, not only of the living, but 
of the dead. Only the brave know how to respect those who 
have fallen fighting to the ——”’ 

But now, instead of words, there came only a gurgling 
sound from his lips, and he fell back exhausted in his chair. 
At last I left him in the charge of the little Catalan prisoner. 
We had not returned a moment too soon, for the poor fellow 
never regained consciousness or spoke another word. I was 
very glad indeed that we had taken the journey to the 
trench, and brought him both the ring and the news of Gen- 
eral Shafter’s generous treatment, which had so brightened 
his last conscious moments. 

This Catalan was one of the most intelligent and best types 
of the Spanish soldier I met during the campaign. He had 
been in Cuba four years. ‘‘ Ojalé/’’ (‘‘ Would to God!’’) 
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he said, ‘‘ I had never seen the island!’’ His time was up 
when the war broke out, but under the circumstances he had 
not thought he should go home, and had reénlisted. From 
the frank way in which he spoke, he gave me a very good 
insight into the pitiful condition of the Spanish forces in 
Santiago, which convinced me that the siege was not to be 
a protracted one. ‘‘ When the war was declared and the 
blockade began, the garrison was almost starving,’ he said; 
“and had not several vessels laden with rice managed to run 
in, we should have been unable to make any defence whatso- 
ever.’’ Since the landing of our army they had lived on rice- 
bread and rum, and he thought the men in the trenches 
could not withstand the exposure much longer upon such a 
diet. In regard to the defence of Caney, he said that they 
had been most anxious to keep possession of the place, 
because it was the key of the road to Guantanamo, and that 
the garrison of that place had received orders, and were ex- 
pected to retreat into Santiago along this line. He told me 
that on the evening of June 30th the Regiment of Cuba and 
three companies of the Regiment de la Constitucion had 
been sent out to reénforce the irregular troops who were 
then holding the village. The men had been given all the 
aguardiente (rum) they could carry, and were paid three 
dollars in silver, one month’s pay of the nine which was due 
them. He thought that the defenders of Caney did not 
number more than twelve hundred, all told, and of these, he 
stated, only seven hundred were regulars. 

The language which Admiral Sampson used in his cable- 
gram to the Navy Department, under date of May 2oth, 
upon the receipt of which the despatch of the Fifth Corps to 
Santiago was finally decided upon, was not very precise, and 
it certainly caused a general misunderstanding of the situa- 


tion, that was only cleared up, then too late, when the army 
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had reached Santiago. Admiral Sampson stated in this 
despatch that, after a certain number of hours of bombard- 
ment, he had silenced the sea batteries, and that ten thousand 
men could capture the city within forty-eight hours after land- 
ing. Whatever meaning was intended, the sense it conveyed 
to all readers was, that these batteries had been silenced 
permanently, the guns probably dismounted, and the bat- 
teries deserted, because under the terrific fire of the navy these 
positions had become untenable. This was the construction 
put upon the despatch by, among others, the highest officers 
of the army, and their disappointment was great when, upon 
their arrival at the scene, they ascertained that by silencing 
the sea batteries Admiral Sampson had only meant to say, 
or, at all events, he had only been justified in saying, that the 
batteries in question had ceased to return his fire. Practi- 
cally, however, and for the purpose for which these batteries 
had been erected—to defend the entrance—their efficiency 
was unimpaired, and they were in as good a condition for the 
defence of the harbor upon July 17th, when the surrender 
took place, as upon that day in May when the first American 
vessel appeared in the offing. The condition of the batter- 
ies, and the vigor with which they were able to reply to our 
ships whenever this was thought to be worth while, exercised 
undoubtedly a certain influence upon General Shafter’s plans, 
and contributed in some degree to the ultimate adoption of 
the advance by the Siboney, Sevilla, and San Juan line. 

As a matter of fact, our great-gun fire, both from our ships 
afloat and from our batteries ashore, does not seem to have 
been very successful. I did not have the opportunity of 
examining into the matter carefully myself, as had been my 
intention, but I am informed by an officer of rank in the 
artillery, who made a complete and thorough examination of 


each and every one of the sea as well as shore batteries, that 
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only one of the Spanish guns in use had been dismounted, 
and that this gun faced toward San Juan. Certainly, the 
effect of both our land and sea artillery upon the Spanish 
earthworks was a great disappointment. No reflection is 
intended upon the gunners, because the incident is rather to 
be regarded as an illustration of the utility of earthworks as 
harbor defences than as a demonstration of the inefficiency of 
our artillery fire. It has been my wish to avoid as much as 
possible all the controversies and the general whirl of criti- 
cism that have followed upon the campaign; but if this ques- 
tion were not thoroughly ventilated, one of the most valu- 
able lessons of the campaign would be lost. This lesson is 
that earthworks, hastily dug, with not very modern guns, and 
torpedoes (I believe the guns in the seaward batteries were 
almost medieval, with the exception of those in the Estrella 
and Punta Gorda batteries), are sufficient to prevent the en- 
trance of a fleet, however strong, unless the channel be so 
wide and the harbor so exposed as to prevent the use of tor- 
pedoes with success. 

This morning I lost the last pieces of my last, my very 
last, outfit. It is not an overwhelming misfortune, for now 
my mind is more tranquil, my pack lighter, and the usages 
of a handkerchief in this climate are, after all, circumscribed. 
One needs rather a tablecloth pour se moucher, and, of course, 
no one now with the army is strong enough to “ pack”’ 
a tablecloth. About noon I went down to the stream and 
did my washing—three handkerchiefs and a pair of socks, 
which Church had given to me to wear on the day of the 
surrender—and after spreading them out upon a rock to dry, 
I stretched myself upon the bank. What a stream itis! I 
have seen it take on many colors in the last few days. ° After 
San Juan and the flood that followed, the shallows were 
choked with bodies, and in places the stream was streaked 
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with blood. Then, again, twenty-four hours after every rain 
it runs yellow with mud. Now it is silvery white, and I 
almost doubt the correctness of my memory when I recall, 
looking down into the tranquil mirror, the protean disguises 
I have seen it assume. It was the place where we used 
to have terrible fights with the ‘‘ buffalo”’ soldiers who were 
stationed here to prevent all bathing. Now the bathing 
habit has been given up by all hands. We strip and take a 
shower bath under the downpour every afternoon, and it 
answers every purpose ; but it would be much more conven- 
ient and comfortable if we could only induce the clerk of the 
weather to turn on the spigot in the morning. Last night 
was a very uncomfortable one, and the morning finds me for 
the first time very seedy. No one can hope to last long 
in this climate if compelled to sleep on the ground. We 
had a long, steady rain at midnight, and when it stopped it 
came on very cold, making all sleep impossible for those of us 
who only had mud-wallows, so I was stiff and sleepy when I 
came down to the stream to wash out my three handkerchiefs 
and my extra pair of socks, a luxury which I owe entirely 
to Church’s love for my brother R——. My washing was 
soon over, and I suppose it was not very finely done, but 
when I spread the handkerchiefs out and stretched myself on 
the soft moss, I began to notice what a pleasant, sleepy day 
it was. The moss upon which I lay was charmingly cool, 
and my stiff, aching limbs now began to thaw out in the sun- 
light that was tempered by the trees; they soon became quite 
supple again, and really felt as though they belonged to me. 
The droning sound of insects, pleasantly distant, filled the 
air, and the song of the stream, rippling over the rocks of its 
bed, all predisposed to a siesta, and—of course, I fell asleep. 
And, of course, you need sleep more than you do handker- 


chiefs and socks in a campaign of this description. Only I 
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confess I was sorry to see, when I at last rubbed the sleep 
out of my eyes, that the handkerchiefs and socks were gone. 
There were four or five soldiers strolling about—guileless, 
blue-eyed lads you would have trusted with anything at home; 
but other times, other morals. When I charged them with my 
loss, one of the men said: ‘‘ Oh, we have seen some Cubians 
strolling about here. I guess they’ve rustled your handker- 
chiefs. Mebbe they thought they was first-aid bandages, for, 
of course, a Cubian don’t have no use for handkerchiefs.’’ 
The pocket of one of these fellows bulged out suspiciously, 
but, I suppose, I was not spoiling for a fight; I was not a little 
to blame, and the vain desire I had for sporting about camp 
next day with a clean handkerchief doubtless met with but 
just retribution. I should have known. I had had experi- 
ence enough of the rights of property when you are on a war 
footing. Asa matter of fact, nothing belongs to a man un- 
less he carries it on his back or has his foot on it, and it only 
belongs to him then if he can put up a good fight for it; all 
the rest is fiction. This, indeed, is the law of the jungle. 
From the afternoon of the 2d, refugees from the besieged 
city began to throng into our lines. They were concentrated 
in Cuavitas, and particularly in Caney. Some made their 
way through the army down the road to Sevilla and then on 
to Siboney, but the very great majority remained in Caney, 
not because it was a particularly inviting or hospitable place, 
but simply because they had not the strength to go any 
farther. Before the long-threatened bombardment began on 
the roth, the number of people who had come into our lines, 
through this exodus of men, women, and children, amounted 
to over twenty-two thousand. Under military law General 
Shafter would have acted strictly within his rights, and in 
accordance with recognized precedents of war, had he refused 
entrance into our lines to these thousands of diseased and 
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starving refugees.. According to General Order 100, reissued 
by the President on May 2oth, 1898, for the guidance of officers: 
‘It is lawful to starve the hostile belligerents, armed or un- 
armed, as it leads to the speedier subjection of the enemy. 
When a commander of a besieged place expels the non-com- 
batants in order to lessen the number of those who consume 
his stock of provisions, it is lawful, though an extreme mea- 
sure, to drive them back, so as to hasten on the surrender.”’ 

We, however, were glad that in this General Shafter acted 
in accordance with the humane spirit of our people, which 
inspired the war, and not according to the cruel letter of the 
military law. The attempt which was made to feed this 
mighty host was a terrible strain upon our meagre trans- 
portation facilities, and many a soldier went without his 
ration to share his crust with the starving. It is possible 
that, had they been driven back, the outbreak of yellow fever 
might never have occurred. It is certain that they intro- 
duced much disease into the army, that they fouled the 
water supply, and the presence of the great number of their 
sick and their dead had a very bad effect upon both the 
health and the spirits of the army. But in the army, at 
least, not a voice was raised against the humane policy which 
was pursued by the commanding general. Only the smart 
paragraphers at home could do that, and of them it may be 
said, certainly an extenuating circumstance, that they were 
not daily brought in contact with the heart-rending spectacle 
which these poor people presented, as without food and fam- 
ishing they toiled along the roads to Caney. These scenes 
I will not attempt to describe, they are so harrowing; and it 
would all be to no purpose. I shall only insert a few ex- 
tracts from my diary, from which a faint impression of this, 
the most terrible side of war, may be seen, though only as 
through a glass darkly. 
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July 4th.—Rode early in the morning to Caney. Lost the 
way, and turned up at Ducoureau house, and from there got 
into the Santiago. road. Here the whole countryside was 
crowded with men, women, and children, resting under the 
mango-trees. The traces of starvation were lined upon their 
faces; but they all seemed to be happy, because the first 
great pressing anxiety for their lives and the fear of the bom- 
bardment was past. They proved to be the French refugees, 
joined by some Cubans—in all perhaps a thousand. I met 
the French consul galloping along the road upon a horse that 
cut almost as sorry a figure as did Romeo. He had been 
down to headquarters, and returning, like myself had lost 
the way; but he had been given an order for rations to feed 
his fellow countrymen, and ‘was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude. He told me that; as his column of frightened and 
half-starved people marched out of the city, in accordance 
with the permission which General Shafter had given him 
and which the Spanish general had acceded to, they were fired 
upon, not with small arms, but with grenades and shells, so 
that, unfortunately, this disgraceful and dishonorable act can- 
not be ascribed to the guerrillas or to the irregular troops, 
who were only armed with rifles. Had the Cuban troops an- 
swered the fire, as the French consul said he was very much 
afraid they would, the poor refugees cowering between the 
lines must have been shot to pieces—massacred, in other 
words. He said the city would surrender. Had not heard 
of the arrival of Pando’s column the night before. He stated 
that Cervera and the archbishop had been the ruling and guid- 
ing spirits of the defence, and now that Cervera was gone he 
thought that the counsel of General Linares, which had always 
been that of common sense, would prevail, and the surrender 
be effected in a few days. The consul was a perfect scarecrow: 
his clothes looked as if he had slept in the mud for weeks. 
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I tried to put him at his ease by calling attention to my 
own tattered appearance, but he did not see why that should 
comfort him. ‘“‘ You see,’’ he added haughtily, ‘‘I would not 
mind my rags were I not acting in a representative capacity! 
I suppose history will announce,”’ he continued, “‘ that the 
representative of La France called upon the American gen- 
eral, with a hole in his trousers.’’ I had not noticed it before, 
there were so many men around without any trousers at all 
to speak of; but when he called my attention to it, I saw the 
rent was there undeniably, and so make a note of it for the 
benefit of the future historian whom he feared. Monsieur 
Hippeau would not be consoled. He was the most consis- 
tent sad man I have ever met with, and told me that the 
diplomatic and consular career was going fast to the dogs. 
As far as he was concerned, he said, he would greatly prefer 
retailing regze cigarettes in a kiosque on the boulevard to 
representing France with torn trousers, and pecking away, 
like a crow, at green fruit for his daily bread. Not even 
when I told him some of the household sorrows of Machia- 
velli, who yet lived in the golden age of diplomacy, or how 


ae 


the Chinese call their foreign agents ‘‘ walkers,’’ because 
they have to foot great distances and are not allowed to 
keep a horse—even when I, to cheer him, drew a picture of 
my own plight as a dismounted diplomatist, he would not 
be consoled, and a few minutes later I saw him chasing a 
photographer down the road, who had not been able to resist 
the temptation of taking a snapshot at the representative of 
France with the torn trousers. 

July 5th.—Early this morning the civil governor of San- 
tiago issued a decree permitting all non-combatants to leave 
the city before the bombardment, in conformity with the 
permission to that effect which, at the request of the con- 


sular corps, General Shafter had issued. There were two 
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hundred houses in Caney, more than half of them being sim- 
ply straw-thatched dohi0s. They were one and all crowded 
before the great exodus of to-day began. Upon this village 
more than twenty thousand people now directed their steps, 
and of course there was nothing to eat in Caney for man or 
beast except the rations which could be spared by the army. 
For several days rations were served out under the direction 
of Captain Stewart Brice, of the headquarters staff, and of 
Captain Allen, of the Second Cavalry, to the number of two 
thousand per day, but after the terrible rains of the roth and 
the 11th we were not able to bring up somany. The great 
majority of the refugees were reduced to living upon man- 
goes and mamoncillas, and to sleeping in the woods under 
the shelter of the trees, and soon, of course, fevers of all 
kinds and dysentery broke out and began to assume alarming 
proportions. 

Rode to Caney at six o’clock in the morning. Met strange 
line of refugees on road—some on foot, some in Cuban 
carts, some half-clothed, some not clothed at all, with their 
household pets, dogs and parrots. Some women wore 
diamond rings on their fingers, while their delicate shoes 
were torn off by the rough stone of the road they had come. 
Many lay exhausted on the ground, unable to move. In the 
church, which had been converted into a hospital, found that 
many of the Spanish whom I had talked to on the 4th were 
gone; had been sent in under a flag of truce through Lawton’s 
line. Letter of thanks came back through Wheeler’s line, 
signed by General Toral, thanking Shafter for the excellent 
treatment his men had received. Our object in this was two- 
fold: to get rid of the men because we needed all the supplies 
and surgeons for our own men; also to contradict by a* strik- 
ing object lesson the rumors which the Spaniards apparently 
firmly believe, that we murder all prisoners. 

23 
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Near the Ducoureau house I came upon the largest batch. 
of refugees I had seen yet. There must have been four 
thousand of them at least. They were all“exhausted, and 
lying about in attitudes of utter- despair inder the great 
trees which surround this once beautiful hacienda. Here 
and there, hidden away in thickets at the feet of statues of 
Italian marble, duplicates of the masterpieces of the Vatican 
galleries, I. came upon several groups of mourners, who were 
crooning over their dead in the Cuban fashion—old men and 
women who had succumbed to the fatigues and the terrors of 
the journey from their homes out into the country, which 
they had found to be an utter wilderness. 

July 7th.—To-day I saw certainly ten thousand refugees 
crowded together in and about the great square of Caney, 
waiting, weak with hunger, for the long-expected distribu- 
tion of rations. They represented every grade and class of 
society—creoles, mulattoes, and every shading of the negroid 
type, together with not a few Chinese. 

I saw refined, handsome women who had never walked or 
gone out except in a carriage, after the Cuban custom, now 
compelled to walk two leagues in the hot sun, many of them 
with the paper soles torn away from their shoes and with 
bleeding feet, and not a few of them with little babies not 
more than ten or fifteen days old in arms. There wasa very 
refined American lady among them, the widow of a Cuban doc- 
tor. She had come out of the city with her daughter, a delicate 
girl, and now regretted having done so. Another time, she 
said, she would remain at home and take her chances of the 
bombardment. Among them was also the United States con- 
sular agent from Baracoa. He said that he had had to observe 
very diplomatic behavior during the siege. There was also 
a Brooklyn girl, who was looking along the road for her 


brother, who, she said, had volunteered to fight to free Cuba. 


A FAMILY OF SANTIAGO REFUGEES AT EL CANEY 
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For these Americans an attempt was made to make better 
provision, but on the whole they fared little better than the 
rest. 

There was one man who spoke good English, and as I 
afterward learned had been educated at St. John’s College, 
Fordham. He owned large tobacco plantations in Vuelta 
Abajo and cafetales in Guantanamo. He begged me to give 
him enough tobacco to roll a cigarette with. Had an inter- 
esting talk with him, and also with the curé who came out 
with the French refugees, as to what the prospects and 
the anticipations of the conservative classes were, as to the 
rule of the Cubans. They both said that the Cubans would 
need a guiding hand and fatherly direction. Without this 
from the United States, they did not think the first years of 
the Cuban rule would prove successful. 

While the refugees are of all colors, and the women, too, of 
all ages, it is strange to notice that the males are all mere boys 
or old men incapable of bearing arms. The fact that among 
the thousands and thousands who thronged the village and 
the roads leading to it there were to be found hardly a dozen 
able-bodied men shows better than columns of statistics how 
deadly has been the struggle in which the Insulares and the 
Peninsulares have been engaged during the last three years. 
Everywhere, swarming all over the place, and fishing in the 
gutters and sewers for offal, were to be seen the puny, emaci- 
ated, and wholly naked children, such as one only sees in the 
slums of some great Chinese or Japanese city, where life is 
cheap and death is priceless. The women all had babies in 
their arms, sucking at poor, emaciated breasts, where the 
stream of life had ceased to flow. I stood and watched one 
of these groups of nursing mothers, and as I watched, a 
woman with a strange smile upon her face stepped up to me 


and said: 
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“I too gave birth to a child, a man-child, on Wednesday; 
but God was merciful to him and to me—there was no life in 
the angelito. He was born dead.’’ 

As I rode away, sick at heart indeed at the spectacle of 
human misery which it was impossible even to alleviate to 
any considerable extent, I came across a funeral—the stran- 
gest funeral I have ever seen in my life. Half a dozen ragged 
little urchins, boys and girls, were carrying the body of an 
old woman wrapped in a shelter-tent, which they told me the 
soldiers had given them. They carried sharp-pointed staves, 
with which they dug the grave in the soft river bottom. Not 
one of these pall-bearers and grave-diggers could have been 
more than twelve years of age. They told me that the 
grown people of their family, their fathers and mothers, were 
too weak and too exhausted to bury their dead. 

Shortly after the refugees came into Caney, General Shafter 
directed Captain H. T. Allen, Second U. S. Cavalry, ‘‘ to 
take full charge of the town for the purpose of distributing 
food and policing the place.’’ The selection of this able 
officer proved to be a most happy one, and ina few days he 
succeeded in bringing order out of chaos. The system of 
government in Caney, which Captain Allen called into being 
under these abnormal circumstances, was at once instructive 
and interesting. The foreign consular corps, including the 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Ven- 
ezuela, constituted his advisory council. The consular corps 
selected Captain Allen’s Executive Committee of five repre- 
sentative citizens—namely, the Mayor of Santiago, a Roman 
Catholic priest, a leading lawyer, and two prominent busi 
ness men. This body selected the police force, which had, 
particularly in the early days of the exodus, very important 
duties to perform. After three or four ruffians had been 
marched out of the place and warned that they would be 
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shot should they return, order was easily preserved. When 
the Red Cross supplies were brought up, Captain Allen 
had for some days as many as four thousand rations to dis- 
tribute daily. Even this, however, was hardly sufficient to 
prevent starvation, and it is a fact that many of the refugees 
died from insufficient nourishment and in consequence of 
devouring improper food. 

As I started to leave Caney a powerfully built negro 
pushed his way through the great crowd of hungry and 
hollow-eyed refugees. ‘‘ Sefiorito,’’ he pleaded, “‘ you need 
an asistente. I will serve you faithfully. I will follow you to 
the ends of the world, and in return I only ask to be allowed 
to eat the leavings on your plate.’’ Upon these terms I 
engaged Pepito on the spot. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SCENES OF THE SIEGE (Conrinvep) 


I THEN rode away with my newly acquired servant along 
the Santiago road. I visited Lawton’s headquarters, where I 
had been the day before, but found that he had removed 
more to the right, to where Ludlow’s brigade had formerly 
been, thus filling up several] dangerous gaps. I followed the 
winding trail behind the line that was held by Chaffee’s and 
Wood’s men, and came out in front of the lake behind and 
under the blockhouse and hacienda which the cavalry brigades 
had taken on July Ist. I visited some friends among the Rough 
Riders, who now have their dynamite and other guns in posi- 
tion. I found them very anxious for more fighting and more 
food. As I rode toward the Rough Riders, and while yeta 
great way off, I could hear Roosevelt’s voice ringing cheerfully 
over all the noise and hubbub that prevailed in the camp and 
in the trenches. He was here and there and everywhere at 
once, going from one group to another of the most miscella- 
neous and heterogeneous body of men that ever marched un- 
der a regimental flag, not even excepting the French Foreign 
Legion. These volunteers had come together from all over 
the country, attracted by the spell that Roosevelt cast about 
all young men who came in contact with him. They soon 
saw that the welfare of the last raw recruit of the regiment, 
whether he were a half-breed from Tahlequah or a blue- 
blooded youngster from the Avenue, was the direct concern of 
the colonel of the Rough Riders. They found that a man’s 
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courage was his only recommendation, and they ran any 
danger rather than cause their colonel the bitter disappoint- 
ment of seeing them fall short of the high ideal he expected 
them to live up to. 

To the weary camp-follower a glimpse at Roosevelt’s men 
and a few minutes spent in his camp had the bracing effect 
of a brandy and soda as nearly as any substitute for this 
blessing in the slack tropics possibly can have. I often 
thought, as I rode away from this happy regiment, which 
under such extraordinary circumstances and by such unusual 
methods had become the remarkable fighting machine it 
proved to be, that it must have been much in this way that 
the trappers and the backwoodsmen of the Mississippi Valley 
worshipped ‘‘ Old Hickory,’’ and so the Texan rangers 
adored ‘‘ Rough and Ready ”’ Taylor; and perhaps the his- 
tory of the next few years will complete the parallel I have 
outlined. 

The miracle, in a military sense, which was wrought by 
recruiting, equipping, and bringing under fire a cavalry regi- 
ment in six weeks was accomplished, it is true, by methods 
which are not recognized in tactics, and which are, indeed, 
expressly discountenanced by them. A regiment of regulars 
can be sent into the fight because they have confidence in 
their officers and know that they will be found where they 
belong, directly behind their commands. But this compos- 
ure and this confidence cannot be expected of volunteers, and 
those who do expect it have not learned the lessons of the 
campaign. In my judgment, the reason why the Rough 
Riders won the admiration of the regulars while the other 
volunteers only enjoyed their sympathy was not because the 
Rough Riders were superior in courage to the men of the 
other volunteer regiments, which I am loath to believe, but 
simply because they were led, and not merely sent into battle, 
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The troopers followed where Roosevelt and Wood, Brodie, 
O'Neill, Jenkins and Kane, Tiffany, Wadsworth and Ronalds, 
and a score of other gallant officers of the regiment, whose 
names escape me now, though they will always be remem- 
bered by those who had the honor to be their comrades-in- 
arms, led them. If we ever fight another war with volun- 
teers, the experience of this most serviceable regiment will 
bear careful examination and its example can be followed 
with profit. Another thing it is well to bear in mind, upon 
the firing-line of this regiment the frontiersmen never got 
ahead of the men from the Avenue. 

After this brief visit I kept on, and reached Wheeler’s 
headquarters about one o’clock. Here there was great ex- 
citement, and I heard that the exchange of Lieutenant Hob- 
son and his brave companions of the ‘‘ Merrimac’’ had been 
arranged, and was about to take place. A few minutes later 
I saw a little procession, including three Spanish lieutenants, 
of Hobson’s rank, and eight privates, coming up the trail 
from El Pozo. Colonels Miley and Astor, and Majors Noble 
and Gilmore, all of General Shafter’s staff, rode at the head 
of the prisoners, who were guarded by a detachment of the 
Second Cavalry (mounted). Before the prisoners got within 
sight of our position on San Juan Heights, they were blind- 
folded, and an orderly on horseback was sent ahead, bearing 
aloft a pole to which was tied a tablecloth, which is the make- 
shift tabard of the modern herald. In a few moments we 
reached the trenches just above Wheeler’s headquarters, and 
after a short delay the Spaniards answered our flag of truce, 
and the two little columns started out from their respective 
lines to meet in the valley below by the ceiba-tree where the 
peace negotiations subsequently took place. We were send- 
ing out three Spanish lieutenants, because we were not cer- 
tain whether the Spaniards were prepared to exchange Hobson 
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upon the basis of his naval rank, which was that of a lieuten- 
ant, or at some approximate equivalent of his personal worth. 
Considering the great reluctance with which they had con- 
sented to the exchange, we had come prepared to sée. them 
drive a hard bargain. However, our apprehensions proved 
to be without justification, the Spaniards behaving in‘the . 
most chivalrous manner possible. They exchanged man for 
man, and after having looked the three lieutenants over 
whom we brought out, they selected the one who was 
wounded and incapacitated for active service. 

The men in the trenches watched with breathless excite- 
ment the scene in the valley below, and when, with great 
apparent cordiality, the little groups of mounted men sepa- 
rated, and our party was seen riding back to the trenches 
with a new figure in the lead, they were with difficulty re- 
strained from cheering. We were all now to see again the 
gallant Hobson, and he was alive and well; for, despite the 
distance, we recognized his figure as he came riding up the 
trail on the right with Colonel Miley. The trenches near 
where the Santiago trail passed through our lines were now 
packed with soldiers, and all along the road behind the 
trenches the men were lined up four deep. Under the hill a 
band was concealed, and as Hobson and Miley rode through 
the sallyport, and appeared within our line, it struck up the 


vey, 


““ Star-spangled Banner,’’ and the Stars and Stripes went 
up, and the tattered tablecloth was furled. Hobson looked 
just as I had seen him a few weeks before on the ‘‘ New 
York,”’ only a little thinner and less sun-burned. It seemed 
as though he had just stepped out of a bandbox, with that 
faculty for keeping spick and span and well-groomed char- 
acteristic of the Navy, and which most certainly our troops on 
land do not possess. He wore his uniform cap and undress 


blouse, and a pair of immaculate white-duck trousers, which 
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dazzled our eyes, now long unaccustomed to such a sight. 
The moment he appeared within our lines there went up 
from a thousand throats a cheer the like of which I shall 
perhaps never hear again, but it is good to have heard it 
once. It was apparent that Hobson had not had the faint- 
est conception of the reception that was awaiting him, or of 
the worship and idolatry with which his exploit is regarded 
by all Americans. As the soldiers rushed around him, glad 
to touch his saddle, and pushing and scrambling and elbow- 
ing one another just to be near him and have a look at his 
face, and while the cheering that greeted him rolled down the 
line, a mighty wave of human voices, he suddenly turned very 
white and swayed for a moment to and fro in his saddle, evi- 
dently deeply affected. Then he saluted, and took off his hat 
and bowed and smiled, and looking around over the sea of 
heads, he said: ‘‘ Iam glad indeed to be back again among 
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so many splendid fellows.’’ ‘‘ And there ain’t one of us as 
fine a fellow, or as sandy as you are, Lieutenant, saving your 
presence!’’ shouted ‘‘ Windy’’ Sherman of the Twenty-first, 
and the soldiers took up the cry, and it went down the line: 
“We are doing our little level, but we ain’t as sandy as this 
young feller, for he’s the best of the breed!’’ And cheer fol- 
lowed cheer, and the roar and the echo of the tumultuous 
applause which the soldiers paid to the naval hero followed 
the little company all the way down to headquarters, and, in 
fact, all the way to Siboney. It was a great day, and we were 
all glad to be alive to see it. In face of this magnificent trib- 
ute to Hobson’s courage and coolness, how very shallow and 
irresponsible appeared all the talk with which the papers have 
been filled of late in regard to the bitter feeling that is sup- 
posed to exist between the Army and the Navy! The men 
in the trenches welcomed Hobson back as though he had 


been the darling of the army, and indeed he was that day. 
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But there was a sad picture to face the bright one. Two 
of the three lieutenants who had gone out to the place of 
exchange, in the expectation of being set at liberty within 
a few minutes, came riding back blindfolded and listless, with 
their ears ringing with the great applause which followed the 
man who had risked all, and who was now returning to his 
own again. To me these poor fellows seemed like the vic- 
tims who, in the olden days, were tied to the wheels of the 
triumphal chariot as the victor from the wars rode up the 
Capitoline Hill amid the applause of the multitude. 

Some distance behind Hobson came the army wagon in 
which the jackies who had shared with him the dangers of the 
‘““ Merrimac’’ expedition rolled along, exchanging cheers and 
greetings with the soldiers. There was only one thing lacking 
at the reception of the sailors, and neither love nor money 
could buy that on the trail of Santiago. And cooked water, 
pleasant as it was, could not take the place of the more appro- 
priate tipple. With truly characteristic politeness the sailors 
drank the water, and by word and gesture behaved as though 
it had been something stronger. Walking in the wake of the 
procession, and well out of the hurly-burly, I recognized Ran- 
dolph Clausen, the admiral’s coxswain, who, according to the 
published statement at the time, had stowed himself away on 
board the “‘ Merrimac 
We had become friends while I was on board the ‘‘ New VOrk.) 
but he put his fingers to his lips and said: ‘‘ Hush! Hush! 
Nota word. I’m travelling incognito. I do not belong to 
this triumphal outfit. I’m eating humble pie. No, I don’t 


know how it happened. I guess I must have been hypno- 


” 


without leave. I shouted out to him. 


tized, but I can’t even say that. It would seem a reflection 
on the lieutenant, and he has acted too white all thé way 


through for me to do it.’’ 
I leaked. I really could not help it, and when the Ohio 
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volunteers, who were camping near by, heard of the concealed 
celebrity who was passing through their ranks, and who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous, they almost went wild, at first 
with joy and then with anger, at the thought that for his gal- 
lant exploit Clausen should go to the prisoner’s brig, and in 
the meanwhile they plied him with questions and filled him 
with drinks—of ‘‘ cooked’’ water. ‘‘If they say a word to 
you, you just come out to Akron, Ohio,’’ they cried. ‘‘ The 
folks will give you a farm gladly, and just as soon as the law 
allows we will send you to Congress.”’ 

“Don’t care about politics,’’ said Clausen most decidedly. 
“I would rather have a warrant in the U. S. Navy than 
any billet I ever heard of.’’ And he added, sadly enough: 
‘Only to think of it, I might have gotten one if it hadn’t 
been for this moment of’’—hesitating for a word—“ forget- 
fulness.”’ 

The soldiers now paid no more attention to the six other 
commonplace jackies. They crowded around Clausen, patted 
him on the back, and in other ways showed their unbounded 
admiration and esteem for a man who had done a “‘ stunt ’”’ 
like the “‘ Merrimac’’ adventure, and was ready and willing 
to be put in arrest for it.* 

After a while we left the noisy soldiers behind, and as we 


* T have since been informed upon the highest authority that there was nothing 
in the manner of Clausen’s departure from the flagship which could in any way 
invalidate the gallant services which he subsequently rendered upon the ‘‘ Merri- 
mac.” The facts, I am informed, are as follows: Clausen volunteered for the 
hazardous service, as did every other man on board who knew what was in the 
wind ; but his offer was not accepted for the simple reason that not every volun- 
teer could be accepted—that some men had to stay behind to look after the flag- 
ship. Later, Hobson asked that an extra crew be sent on board the ‘‘ Merrimac ” 
to man the ship during the night before the attempt was made, so that the men 
who were to have charge of her in the daring adventure might have a good rest 
as preparation for the ordeal that lay before them. Clausen steered the ship 
during the night, and in the morning, when the extra crew was sent back to the 
flagship, Clausen was retained by Hobson simply because he felt he could not do 
without him. 
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walked on, little -by little it dribbled out what Clausen’s 
aspirations and hopes for the immediate future were. 

“I kinder hope,”’ he said, with an honest grin, “‘ that some 
of the officers will see me footing it along the road, while the 
other boys is riding and having the time of their lives, and 
perhaps they will say in the ward-room, and perhaps from there 
it will trickle over to the admiral: ‘ That Clausen ain’t got any 
notions from all this newspaper talk. He knows discipline is 
discipline, and that him who breaks it gets the rope, and ought 
to.” And perhaps they’]l say: ‘ Level-headed fellow, that 
Clausen. He begins to eat his humble pie, he does, right at 
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the start. After turning the matter over for some time, 
Clausen grew more hopeful. ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, the admiral 
will let bygones be bygones,’”’ he suggested. ‘* He knows him- 
self what that feeling is. He had it himself in the Civil War, 
as I have heard old-timers say, and he’ll know how I felt when 
I heard the boys talking about the ‘ Merrimac.’ Now ’’—in an 
outburst of confidence—‘ I’ll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I’ll keep tracking the boys down to Siboney. When we get 
there I’ll stand aside just like a beach-comber, for if I had no 
right to start out with the boys, I certainly have no right to go 
back with them when the ship will be dressed and the “bull”’ 
band a-playing, and all the boys hanging over the ship’s side 
to give Hobson and the other fellows a cheer, and perhaps 
with even the admiral walking up and down the quarter-deck 
to give them the glad hand as they come on board. No, I 
don’t go on that boat, you can bet, because I don’t belong to 
that class; but I sit on the beach all by myself, like a beach- 
comber, and when the liberty or the marketing-boat comes 
along I sez: ‘Have been absent without leave. I want to 
return and take my medicine.’ Then I goes back, and the 
boatswain turns me over to the guard, and the guard turns 


me over to the captain of my division and—well, I know him. 
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He says: ‘ Clausen, I’m ashamed of you. Go and put your 
head under the pump.’ 

‘‘Then,’’ continued Clausen, growing wildly excited, as he 
reached the climax of his pipe-dream, ‘‘ then I hope to hear 
the boatswain whistling away the admiral’s gig, and I comes 
up and stands by the gangway with the admiral’s boat cloak, 
and he takes it from me, and I slip in the stern-sheets, and 
he sez, ‘ Clausen, take the tiller ropes,’ and we will go off 
in the old style, just as if nothing had happened. That’s 
what I hope.”’ 

July ©th.—It was a very rainy, dismal afternoon indeed, 
as a strange young man came walking up the road and turned 
into the headquarters enclosure. He wore a smart English 
rain-coat, and carried ‘a silver-knobbed cane. He was evi- 
dently in a very bad temper, at which no one wondered, for 
the bottom seemed to have dropped out of the whole coun- 
tryside. Our ponchos, even, were leaking, all the fires had 
been drowned out, and there wasn’t a match in the whole 
mess to light a pipe with. There was some mild betting in 
progress in hardtacks, for of course money was no longer our 
medium of exchange, as to how long it would be before the 
valley in which we camped would become an arm of the sea, 
when the young gentleman in question strolled up to where 


we were dripping in our hammocks and said, ‘‘ I am Major 


, of Colorado,” 

“‘ Ah, we heard that reénforcements were coming!’ came 
from one of the hammocks, followed by suppressed laughter 
from the others. ‘‘ Perhaps you have read—most of the 
papers were good enough to mention the fact,’’ continued 


the new arrival, ‘‘that I have been attached to General 


’s staff. I landed yesterday, and have been looking ever 


since for some suitable means of transportation to take me to 
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his headquarters.’’ ‘‘ You should have brought a boat with 
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you from the transport, Major.’’ This little witticism was 
frowned down upon by all present, and’ the major continued: 
“I would give $500 for a mule, or even for a burro. That 


—— down at Siboney told me he was very short of 
transportation, and said he could only send me up to the 
front if I went as pork or bacon—something that the boys 
could eat! So, would you believe it, I have to walk all the 
way up to the front ?’’ Another suppressed chuckle greeted 
this patent bid for sympathy and support. We knew Col- 
onel Humphreys, so we all believed the major’s statement: 
his clothing bore it out. There was not the shadow of a 
doubt that he had been struggling desperately for foothold 
in the red mud on the road from Siboney. 

After a while the major walked down the road again a 
little way, and returned with a photographic outfit, and very 
cumbersome and heavy it was. We all crowded around him 
now, for any man who could pack that outfit up over the 
road was worthy of consideration, and now the major soft- 
ened. 

“ Yes,’’ he said amiably, ‘I rather think I owe my ap- 
pointment to my knowledge of photography. Senator 


said that that, together with my church influence, was 
what pulled me through.”’ 

On the following day but one, without his photographic 
material, without even his rain-coat, which some one had 


“‘rustled’’ during an interlude of sunshine, the major 


reached General ’s headquarters, and stood, a tattered 
picture of perspiring woe, before his new chief. I chanced 
to be near at the moment. 

“Right glad to see you, Major,’ said the unfortunate 
general, whose miscellaneous collection of staff officers was 
known throughout the army as the menagerie. ‘‘ Right glad 


to see you. Brought any grub? No. Well, I’m sorry. 
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Lost your outfit? Too bad. You had better hustle out the 
Caney road a bit. I saw a regiment of volunteers wading 
along there a short while ago, and they are sure to drop 
something. Perhaps you may pick up a blanket or a shelter- 
tent half; but if you don’t, shake down anywhere. It’s 
very easy to shake down in the mud, you know.’’ 

The poor major! He did look sorry and penitent. He 
had come too late to be the hero of San Juan; he had lost 
his photographic outfit, and could no longer help on our 
operations by taking snapshots. He was evidently wonder- 
ing to himself what in the world he had come for. So was the 
general; but he was touched at the sight of so much misery, 
and turning to Robert, a white negro from Tampa who had 
been tempted by the pomp and pageantry of war to become 
the general’s body servant, and was very sorry for it, said: 

“ Here, you, Robert, you lazy nigger, try and find:a sardine 
can for the gentleman to eat out of, and a tomato can to cook 
his coffee in. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Robert, 
the way in which you let our outfit go to pieces. Why, at 
General Wheeler’s headquarters they’ve got cups and saucers 
and two spoons!”’ 

The new major stood on one leg and then upon the other. 
He didn’t want a shake down in the mud. He evidently 
wanted to go home, but he was not man enough to say it. 
Suddenly the hawk-like eyes of the general fell upon the 
neck of a bottle that protruded from the major’s pocket. 

“Ah, what have you got there? Contraband of war?’’ 
This with a gracious smile. 

‘No, only my developer—hydro something, I forget what. 
You see, General, I came down here more to take photo- 
graphs than anything else.”’ 

“Is your hydro, or whatever you call it, good to drink ?”’ 


” 


“No, it’s poisonous,’’ said the major simply. 
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The general sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Well, then, you better 
take that bottle and let its contents run out down in the hol- 
low, for in five minutes or less some of our fellows will have 
rustled it, and we can’t spare a man from our firing-line; and 
if we put every —— thief under arrest, we wouldn’t have a 


” 


man left in the trenches.’’ Then the major subsided in his 
mud-wallow. But the campaign made a man of him. 

July 7th.—We rode out this morning to the “‘ hot corner”’ 
on the left, to see the leave-taking of the little major of the 
Second from his rookies and recruities who loved him so 
well. He had a real affection for every man in his command, 
though it was often disguised under a gruff exterior, anda 
certain haughtiness of tone which reduced the soldiers toa 
state of subjection, which by one superficial observer at least 
had been called a state of holy terror. The armistice con- 
tinues, and seems most likely to result in a complete surren- 
der upon the honorable terms we offer. Had it not been so, 
Iam afraid that neither General Kent’s persuasion nor the 
mule power of the Arizona packers would have succeeded 
in tearing the major away from the trenches which he loved 
best, especially when they were subjected to a hot, enfilading 
fire. We knew the major would prove equal to the occasion, 
but, as a matter of fact, he surpassed our expectations and 
was simply magnificent. The rookies knew how he had spent 


“oe 


day and night ‘‘rustling’’ grub for them, and fighting to 
clothe them properly, and doing everything in his power to 
overcome army tradition and red tape, and they hadn’t minded 
a bit being ‘“‘ cursed out or curried down’’ by the major; in 
fact, they decidedly liked it. In the first place, it was a re- 
lief to the major’s feelings, and they did not grudge him this 
satisfaction, and they would have been most ungrateful indeed, 
if they had. They liked it, and they had a deep and sincere 
Regiment, whose colonel 


pity for the recruits of the 
24 
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never took any notice of them at all, but only tilted his nose 
in the air as they stole by with frank and blushing awkward- 
ness, and when he had any remarks to make, made them 
through the sergeant-major. When the litter came up to the 
trench, the whole regiment, with the exception of half a com- 
pany on guard, was strung out behind the hill to give the 
major a great send-off. The recruities, of course, stood at a 
respectful distance from the seasoned veterans of the regi- 
ment, between whom and the major there existed patriarchal, 
if not parental, ties. As he was placed in the litter he 
seemed to notice, for the first time, the strict line of demar- 
kation between the old and the new soldiers, and a frown gath- 
ered upon his face, which had until then worn an unusually 
sunny expression. ‘‘ Here, you men,”’ he shouted, ‘‘ mix up 
there, for you are all veterans now!’’ And so they mixed 
up, and nearly killed the major as they rushed about the 
litter, and tried to shake his hand. And as they carried him 
down the hill, he looked back with natural satisfaction upon 
a regiment from which the last prejudice had disappeared, 
which stood as a united whole, and a terribly bad thing for 
Spaniards to buck up against, and, as one of the recruits 
shouted to him: ‘‘It’s all thanks to you, Major, and good 
luck to you.’’ 

July 8th.—This morning as I rode by the wound hospital 
I stopped a few moments to see X——. The wounded say 
that the sight of the face of a friend, surrounded as they all 
are by strange faces, does them more good than food or 
medicine. I am truly X 


’s well-wisher, and as such I 
never cease to pray that death may come to him. Was there 
ever such a crushing and hopeless calamity as that which has 
overtaken this young fellow, at the very moment when life 
was opening so attractively before him? and yet there are 


some who are working, and praying too, I dare say, for his 
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recovery! Consciously and unconsciously our civilization 
is growing so refinedly cruel. Even the degraded races, the 
Digger Indians or the Buginesen, would have the heart to put 


poor X to death as painlessly as possible; and in doing 
so, indeed, they would not be straining the power of mercy. 
But there was one unexpectedly cheering sight which glad- 
dened my eyes as I passed through this vale of horrors. 
Since the day of the fight, now a week ago, the wounded 
whose condition was too serious to permit of their removal 
to the rear have had no other food than the coarser frac- 
tions of their army rations. Indeed, they have not even had 
these. Instead of bacon, which is unpalatable and heating 
enough to the wounded, pork is being served out, which is 
simply putrid. Well as I am, and ravenously hungry as I 
am (indeed, last night I could hardly sleep for the pangs of 
asked me to take a bite of his break- 
fast, at which I found him engaged as I passed, I positively 


hunger), when Dr. 


could not stomach a morsel, much as I wanted to. The 
smell was simply sickening. Why this should be so, I do not 
know, and no one here can enlighten me. Someone said 
that it was ordained by red tape that the wounded should 
eat rancid, putrid pork, and the able-bodied greasy bacon, 
unless they preferred to starve to death. 

There is a decided, though an undefinable change notice- 
able in the dreary, gloomy place, which at first I could not 
account for. Why this damp thicket should have been 
pitched upon as the seat of the main wound hospital is a 
choice which has always baffled me, and it has been inscrut- 
able to all who have looked into the matter, as well as to 
myself. It is not at the end of a single-track railway, nor 
are we paying rent for it, so the usual explanations do not 
apply here. It lies lower than any other piece of ground 
from the slopes of San Juan back to the higher plateau of 
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Sevilla. The trees and bushes cluster so thickly about it 
that even the powerful midday sun cannot penetrate them, 
and from rain to rain the place never dries out. Of course, 
shade of this description in the tropics is simply deadly. 
The heat that reigns here, throughout the valley I mean, I 
find quite bearable, and it has certainly knocked out no one 
in good health, always excepting the men in the trenches, 
who, without any protection whatever, and already weakened 
by fever, exposure, and the want of proper and sufficient 
food, have to stand out hour after hour exposed to its piti- 
less rays. The nights are cool—indeed, quite often abso- 
lutely cold—and always very damp. The heat is never op- 
pressive, except for about two hours in the morning, from 
about seven to nine o'clock. At this hour a pleasant breeze 
springs up—and you are fanned and refreshed by it until near 
sunset, when the breeze dies away and a great calm spreads 
over the country. Now, thanks to the bushes and the vines, 
the plants and the creeping trailers which here abound, and 
are woven together as thickly as Ningpo matting, until they 
surround the hospital with a barrier that not even the airs 
can penetrate, these refreshing breezes do not reach the sick, 
whom I always find panting and struggling for air, as though 
they were all imprisoned under a glass shade from which the 
oxygen had been pumped. 

This morning I noticed a radical and salutary change in the 
atmosphere of the wretched place. It seems less bare and 
raggedly hopeless and comfortless than it has ever done be- 
fore. I could not make out exactly what had happened 
until, as I pushed on through the ward in which X is 
lying in such distressing plight, I started back as amazed 
as was ever Robinson Crusoe on seeing the footprints of 


fellow creatures upon the sand of his lonely island. Out 
in this little, open space I saw a tall, slightly built woman 
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of middle age, with iron-gray hair and a very decided and 
energetic expression upon her face. Before her there was 
suspended upon a crane a great black pot or caldron, and 
standing over it, seemingly quite inured to or oblivious of 
the thick smoke which arose in great volume from the fire 
of green, wet wood, the new arrival, whom I recognized 
as Miss Barton, of the Red Cross Association, was engaged 
in turning over with an iron ladle some savory mess which 
she was cooking in the caldron. Soon it was ready, and 
the oatmeal or hominy, whichever it was—I do not know, 
I did not dare to look at it, I was so ravenously hungry— 
was served out in regulation tin cups, and many a badly 
wounded man—for, in fact, all who remained in the hos- 
pital now were in desperate condition—ate with relish and 
appetite for the first time since the day of the battle. The 
whole place was changed, simply by her coming. This 
woman had wrought wonders. There was a certain degree of 
cheerfulness in the air which had been absent before, and a 
woman’s hand had smoothed away the wrinkles in many a 
hard, uneven pillow. Wet and muddy blankets were being 
aired upon lines stretched out in the sunlight, and a hundred 
little things which counted for so much in the condition of 
the sick were being done, and being done easily, apparently 
without costing any particular effort. These were things 
which never would have occurred to the men attendants, but 
they came as second nature and as a matter of course to the 
good and capable woman who now appeared upon the scene. 

I know nothing about the facts of the controversies which 
are raging as to why the Red Cross people did not reach the 
front, where they were most needed, until so late in the cam- 
paign, and I do not know whether or not they were prevented, 
as has been stated, by the jealousy of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army. I am loath to believe that such was 
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the case; but I am speaking of what I know when I say that 
after they did reach the front, the presence of the Red Cross 
people proved an unmixed blessing, that they saved many 
lives, and eased the last suffering of not a few. 

Over in the headquarters street I came upon Colonel Astor, 
drying out his blanket upon a bramble-bush, and trying to 
brush away with sticks and plantain leaves the green mould 
from his riding-boots. Soldiers coming and going, as I 
noticed they always would when our most wealthy volun- 
teer was visible, gathered together in little groups and kept 
informing those who did not know: ‘‘ You see that tall fellow 
yonder: he’s Colonel Astor, the archi-millionaire. He has 
given a battery and his own yacht, as big and as fast as an 
ocean steamer, to the Government to help carry on the war, 
and now he has come down and is eating his sour-belly and 
hardtack just like the rest of us.’’ ‘‘ And mighty fine of him 
it is, too,’’ joined in another. ‘‘ There’s a heap of difference 
between him and us doing the same thing, I can tell you; 
and if we were all millionaires, there wouldn’t be so many of 
us down here—yer can bet all yer mangoes on that propo- 
sition. He has a dozen fine houses to choose the one he will 
live in from, and—well, if we hadn’t come, the only choice 
we had was between the different grog-shops around Fort 
Riley. At home he wouldn’t let his nigs sleep in the wallow 
he lives in down here. It ain’t the same thing at all, his 
volunteering and us.’’ And practically and humanly speak- 
ing, it was not. Wholly creditable as were his actual services 
as the inspector of the corps, and liberal as were the gifts 
which he made to the Government when they were most 
needed, the greatest service: Colonel Astor rendered during 
the campaign, in my judgment, was the example he gave, 
that the possession of great wealth and varied responsibili- 


ties does not necessarily entail any hesitancy in heeding 
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the call of one’s country in performing the first civic duty. 
I had been away so much during these recent years, when 
the dangerous “‘ isms’’ have spread so widely and struck so 
deeply into the hearts of our people, that I was not in the 
least surprised that Colonel Astor should have seen his duty, 
and proceeded to perform it, as he did, excellently well. But 
when I witnessed, as I did every day of the campaign, the 
surprise evinced by volunteers and regulars alike at the quiet 
way in which he did the work that fell to him, and the 
amazement of all that he, the ‘‘ millionaire man,’’ who was 
reared ““in the lap of luxury,’’ as they called it, should 
leave behind him wife and child and home, and insist upon 
the equal right of the millionaire with the pauper to serve 
his country at the point of danger; and when I saw, as I 
could not fail to see, so marked was it, the impression which 
his conduct made, and what a sedative it proved to those 
dangerous and ever-growing class feelings which until the 
last decade were quite unknown in our land, of equality 
before the law and equal opportunity for all, I could not 
escape the conclusion that Colonel Astor, by his presence 
with the army, was rendering more invaluable service than 
any other man did, or possibly could do, and that the good in- 
fluences flowing from his service will spread and extend far 
beyond the limited area of the scene of the Santiago cam- 
paign. If many of those in his position would but follow his 
example, not a few noisy and blatant agitators would have to 
work for their living, and could no longer subsist upon the 
credulity of their dupes. Then, indeed, we should have a 
truly reunited country, and not one divided by feelings and 
passions which are the most dangerous that ever threatened 
the future of the commonwealth and the existence of our 
Union. 

July oth.—Early this morning, before the sun had driven 
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away the mist that rose every night out of the valley over 
which the hostile armies had now remained intrenched for so 
many days, in front of the Tenth Cavalry and the Rough 
Riders a strange figure was noticed creeping up the slope 
toward our lines. In a’moment a dozen rifles were levelled 
upon the figure, which at first we thought was that of a dog. 
Now it would appear apparently creeping toward our lines, 
and now disappear altogether from view for minutes at a time. 
All the men in the trenches were very excited and yet very 
quiet. Although the flag of truce was up, it was considered 
not impossible that the Spaniards might endeavor to repeat 
on land their acts of bad faith at sea, when they sank their 
ships with the white flag flying upon the faith of which we 
had ceased to fire. The outpost picket was drawn in and 
every preparation made to resist a sudden rush, and the 
orders were given to shoot the first Spaniard seen, as it had 
been expressly stated in the terms of the armistice that this 
arrangement should be considered at an end the moment a 
soldier of either army should show himself in front of his 
trenches. Suddenly the sun came up sharply over the hill, 
for in the west there would not seem to be the ‘“ false 
dawn’”’ of the East Indies, and it shone over the scene not a 
moment too soon to save this deserter’s life; for the strange 
and puzzling object creeping toward our lines was now re- 
vealed as a Spanish soldier, deserting from the enemy’s 
trenches. We could see that he carried in his hand a little 
white rag, which he would wave every now and then in the 
direction of our lines; though his chief concern was in 
quite an opposite direction. He seemed satisfied that our 
men would not fire upon him, and he came up the hill toward 
us practically creeping backward—a difficult method of loco- 
motion, which he managed, however, very cleverly. He 


came in this way so as to keep concealed in the line of a tree 
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from the eyes of his comrades on guard. When within about 
thirty yards he made a mad rush for our line, and, covered 
with sweat and trembling with excitement, dropped over into 
the trench. He told us he had sneaked out of the block- 
house opposite early the evening’ before, and had spent a 
very anxious ten hours between the lines. The soldiers gave 
him some hot coffee and a blue uniform, which. I disliked 
very much to see him wear, though he came to us literally 
naked. The meaning of this warm reception I understood 
a few minutes later, when I saw him surrounded by officers 
who were endeavoring to get him to point out the positions 
of the Spanish artillery, which, for the most part. at least, 
remained unknown to us until the surrender. The scoundrel 
seemed to be really trying to tell all he knew, but the sum 
total of the information he brought was not worth a cup of 
hot coffee, so when the time came for the next meal he did 
not fare so well. The soldiers, who even in these dreary 
days on Misery Hill never forgot for any length of time to 
be utilitarian, soon put the deserter to work teaching them 
Spanish, though, as ‘“‘ Windy’’ Sherman said, it almost 
turned his stomach to look upon such a “ vile yellow var- 
mint.’” On the whole, the deserter was pleased with his 
treatment, and stated that if his compadres across the way 
only knew what perfect caballeros the American soldiers were, 
they would come over in a body. 

July toth.—At this stage of the siege our Cuban allies are 
certainly not generally popular with either the rank or the 
file of the army. The reason for this unhappy state of affairs 
is not far to seek. Matters are not going entirely to our 
liking, and it is most convenient and very human to place 
the responsibility for our shortcomings and our mishaps upon 
the Cubans. I find I cannot blame our fellows quite as 


roundly as I should like to do for the great injustice, and 
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often the actual cruelty, with which they are daily treating 
our allies. Appearances are often so strongly against the 
Cubans that, with all my prepossession in their favor, in- 
spired by the heroism and self-sacrifice I saw them display in 
the cause of liberty and independence during my previous 
visit to Cuba, I find it myself extremely difficult to take into 
account all the untoward’ circumstances and render simple 
justice to them. Again, we are all engaged upon a struggle 
for existence, and while it does not sound very well, and cer- 
tainly is not a very beautiful doctrine, it certainly tallies with 
all my experience, that when some have to starve, you do 
not long hesitate whether it shall be your own, your very 
own, people, or the stranger that is within your gates. 

So when I see, as I sometimes do see, the Cubans being 
robbed of their slabs of bacon, or ‘‘ sour-belly,’’ as our men 
call this portion of the ration in recognition of one of the 
results which it never failed to produce, I confess to looking 
the other way. It was all very sad and disappointing. It 
was a pity we could not fight this campaign out as brothers 
in arms; but it was not surprising that, when there was not 
half enough food for the numbers engaged, and the struggle 
for existence grew sharp, the weakest should go to the 
wall. While I give the Cubans the fullest credit for their in- 
valuable assistance, and the considerable part they are taking 
in the siege of Santiago, there can be no doubt that the 
American soldier is a better man for the work cut out before 
us, and that, if one comes to the choice of two evils, putting 
sentiment aside and with only the safety of the army in 
mind, I would rather see the Cubans starve than our own 
men. Fortunately there is, or we believe there is, no neces- 
sity to put the matter with such frank brutality. Even with- 
out the bacon, we reassure ourselves, the Cuban will not 


starve. He has the palm leaves and the nuts and the edible 
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roots to feed upon, and he knows where, even after the years 
of devastating war, the wild donzatos, or sweet-potatoes grow; 
but without the bacon our men cahnot live—they must die. 
There can be no doubt that many of the misdeeds, . 
particularly the robberies which have been ascribed to 
Garcia’s men since the siege began, cannot with justice be 
brought home to them. In the trail of the army there are 
lurking all manner of strange bands, no more under the con- 
trol of Garcia than of the Spaniards, who, whether they be 
brigands or not, certainly act very much like brigands at 
times. When the news spread like wildfire through Eastern 
Cuba that the Americans would attempt to feed all Cubans, 
the combatants and the non-combatants as well, the an- 
nouncement brought together all the men in the eastern 
provinces able to walk, and Garcia is much too fully engaged 
in the routine duties of his command, which, as his men are 
distinctly irregular troops, require much time and care, to take 
such steps as would prevent the recognition of these bands as 
auxiliary troops, and from what I hear through the Cubans 
themselves, he has made the mistake of admitting to his 
command quite a number of men who stood aloof during the 
starving period of the struggle, but who are very forward 
indeed in presenting themselves now that it would appear the 
feeding time has come. Again, it is only fair to take into 
consideration the fact that Garcia’s men have come together 
for the first time, at least for a very long time, and that the 
machinery of his army is not working smoothly; but to their 
courage and devotion to the cause for which they are fighting 
no exception can be taken, and none is taken, by the officers 
of our army who have come in close contact with them.* 


Of course, the Cubans do not understand discipline as it is 


* For opinions given by general officers of the services rendered by the Cubans 
during the campaign, see Appendix, Note U. 
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understood in a regular army, and in this sense I understand 
that no great reliance should be placed upon their codpera- 
tion. They have no idea of distance or of time, and while 
by no means intending to disobey, much less to be mutinous, 
they seem constitutionally unable to give that implicit obedi- 
ence without which their codperation would be valueless and 
perhaps even dangerous. This explanation is suggested by 
a scene I witnessed this morning. A dozen Cubans were 
creeping like snails up the Santiago road, freighted down with 
slabs of bacon, weighing from forty to sixty pounds apiece, 
which they were to carry in the hot sun a distance of fourteen 
or fifteen miles, all the way from the base at Siboney to 
Cuavitas. The greasy stuff, melting in the sun—they car- 
ried it balanced upon their heads—ran down like axle grease 
upon their backs, and I could well understand their feelings 
as our men followed them and threw stones at them, calling 
them “ lazy lizards,’’ with other expressions of opinion even 
less complimentary when applied to allies and comrades in 
arms. Our men are hungry because they are having only 
two or three thin slices of bacon a day, and sometimes not 
that, and they hate to see the Cubans so well supplied, be- 
cause all the information they have received of the part the 
Cubans have taken in the fight is the false rumor, which has 
been so widely spread and which fell upon prejudiced soil, 
that our allies failed, out of sheer cowardice or negligence, 
or both, either to intercept the Spanish reénforcements enter- 
ing the city or to inform Lawton of their inability to do so.* 

Now, as a matter of fact, this little band of Cubans whom 
we see marching up and down the road so frequently, and 
often so overloaded with rations, is practically a pack-train 
carrying to Garcia’s army all the food which our Quarter- 


* Lawton asked permission to intercept the Spanish column as it approached 
the city, but this permission was refused, 
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master’s Department can spare them from the meagre, if not 
quite starvation rations upon which our men are now living. 
At the first glance they seem to have a great deal of 
bacon for such a handful of men, but when it is divided up 
among three or four thousand hungry soldiers, it will not 
go very far toward staying their hunger; and probably the 
poor fellows who have been converted into pack-mules, and 
who carry it the sixteen miles from Siboney to Cuavitas, 
through the rain and the mud, will in the end receive as their 
portion still less even than the two or three slender strips 
which is all that our men are getting daily. But, of course, the 
men along our line who see this human pack-train pass have 
not been informed of these circumstances, and do not under- 
stand when the Cubans try to explain, and even if they did, a 
hungry man is not very apt to be just; so they have jumped 
to the conclusion that they are being unfairly treated, and 
that the ‘‘ Dagoes’’ are being overfed, and some even say 
that they are stealing rations intended for American 
troops. Asa matter of fact, quite the contrary is the case. 
It is undoubtedly the Cubans who are being discriminated 
against in the distribution of the scanty supplies which we 
are able to land from day to day. Through no fault of his 
own, I believe, General Shafter has been unable to keep the 
pledges which were made to General Garcia by General 
Miles, at the time when Colonel Hernandez was sent from 
Tampa with the request that the Cuban forces in the De- 
partment of the East be concentrated about Santiago, for the 
purpose of assisting the American army in the capture of the 
city. To this request General Garcia replied that he was not 
only absolutely without food supplies, but that the whole 
province, after three years of devastating warfare, was so 
utterly exhausted and bare of all resources that he was expe- 


riencing the greatest difficulty in feeding his men even as 
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they then were, separated into small bands of one hundred 
and scattered throughout the province. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances, Garcia stated that, much as he desired in every 
way to assist the Americans, he would not be able to bring 
his army up in front of Santiago unless the Americans could 
engage to ration them, and this General Miles formally and 
in writing agreed to do. 

Owing to the delay in the sailing of the expedition, the 
Cubans arrived in large numbers upon the scene several 
weeks before we appeared, and had not Admiral Sampson 
from time to time distributed rations to them, they would 
have been compelled to retire in small bands to less inhos- 
pitable portions of the province. In consequence, the Cuban 
soldiers have suffered more from hunger and starvation dur- 
ing the last three weeks than at any time during the three 
years’ war before we came to their assistance, and the rations 
which they received from first to last did not number on the 
average three hundred a day, and I think the lowest estimate 
that can be put upon the Cuban force is three thousand, not 
counting women and children and camp-followers. The sup- 
plies served out to them consisted exclusively of bacon or 
pork, and they suffered severely, as was to be expected, by 
this abrupt change from an almost exclusively vegetarian 
diet to a food which was so unsuited to the climate and to 
their habit. At one time, General Garcia told me more 
than half his command were sick and disabled from eating 
rancid pork, 

A great deal has been written, and a great deal too much 
has been published, in regard to the relations which existed 
between General Miles and General Shafter during the two 
or three days in which General Miles was with the Fifth 
Corps before Santiago. So far as I observed there, the inter- 


course between these two officers was perfectly amicable and 
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friendly, and they seemed to be working in perfect accord 
toward a common end. On more than one occasion I was 
struck by the courteous consideration which General Miles 
showed to General Shafter. This was particularly forced upon 
my attention at the meeting between General Shafter and 
General Toral, at which General Miles was present. After 
salutations had been exchanged between Toral and Shafter, 
the latter presented General Miles. General Miles talked 
affably to the Spanish commander for a few moments, and 
then withdrew some distance, while Toral and Shafter con- 
tinued their formal conversation, which led up to the pre- 
liminary agreement. 

There is not the slightest basis for the statement that Gen- 
eral Miles superseded General Shafter in the command of the 
Fifth Corps, much less is there any justification for the state- 
ments of unwise partisans of General Miles in the press, that 
the Santiago campaign should be divided into two halves: 
for one half, containing all the creditable incidents, General 
Miles deserves the credit, and for the rest, including all the 
less creditable incidents, General Shafter is solely respon- 
sible.* 

Asa matter of fact, there was not a shadow of doubt as to 
the relative positions of the two generals in the face of the 
army. Major-General Miles commanded the whole United 
States Army in Washington; but when, on his way to Puerto 
Rico, he touched near Santiago and visited the Fifth Corps, 
he was not only not given authority to supersede General 

* ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, /aly 8, 1898. 
Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba. 

Secretary of War directs me to inform you that General Miles left here at 10.40 

last night for Santiago, but with instructions not to in any manner supersede you 


as commander of the forces in the field near Santiago so long as you are able for 


duty. 
H. C. Corsin, Adjutant-General. 
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Shafter, but General Shafter was given the fullest assurance 
that he was not to be superseded. As I have said, General 
Miles’s attitude toward General Shafter was marked by the 
greatest consideration, and if there ever was any friction 
between them, it was not apparent. Had General Miles re- 
mained in Washington, a copy of every despatch received at 
the War Department from the army in the field, or from any 
other quarter, would have been furnished to him, and this 
courtesy was also extended to him while he was in Cuba, not 
only as a courtesy, but for his instruction and guidance pre- 
paratory to setting out upon the Puerto Rican campaign, the 
plan of which, of course, depended so nearly upon the sur- 
render of the Spaniards at Santiago; and General Shafter, 
with great courtesy, sent to General Miles the communica- 
tions which he received, so that General Miles might be as 
well informed of the situation as though he had remained in 
Washington. Iam told that these relations, which were, as 
I have said, apparently so admirable, did not continue so to 
the end; but in the absence of a knowledge of facts regarding 
this controversy, I have no desire to enter upon it. So far as 
we could see on the field, General Miles showed not the 
slightest desire to assume and wear the laurels which had 
been won by the man who had stood up under and directed 
the brunt of the fighting. He gave General Shafter the ben- 
efit of his advice and his great experience, and I should be 
loath to think, and in the absence of positive evidence to 
that effect I refuse to believe, that he did any of the num- 
berless less creditable things with which he is charged. 
General Miles’s sojourn with the army was of the very 
shortest. He slept, I believe, at the headquarters on the 
night of the 12th. On the morning of the 13th, with Gen- 
eral Shafter, he rode along our line, and the next evening, 
I believe, he returned to Siboney and boarded his transport. 
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The only suggestion that he made, so far as my informa- 
tion goes, was that some of the troops he had with him, 
and who were to be landed to reénforce the Fifth Corps 
in case the Spaniards should not carry out their agree- 
ment to surrender—was that these reénforcements, under 
General Henry, should be landed at Cabafias, to the west 
of Santiago. The advisability of Cabafias as a place of land- 
ing had been thoroughly looked into by General Shafter and 
by General Kent, particularly before the landing on the east 
side was finally decided upon, and Cabafias was rejected be- 
cause the water in the bay was very shallow, and because 
every inch of the way that the troops would have to travel 
from Cabafias to Santiago was under the fire of the Spanish 
fleet. The fleet was now sunk, and as there was much fever 
both at Daiquiri and Siboney, it is probable that General 
Shafter would himself have indicated Cabafias as a suitable 
place to land further reénforcements. But as the Spaniards 
surrendered, the necessity did not arise, and no troops were 
landed at Cabafias. 

There was certainly one intolerable nuisance which, right at 
the beginning of the campaign, the War Department should 
have prevented, and failing this, the commanding general 
should have suppressed. At Tampa about twenty military and 
naval attachés were loaded upon the little army. They were 
given carte blanche and transportation, and such extended 
freedom and facilities as were never given foreign officers 
with an army in the field before. They were, without a 
single exception, men without military experience, and, with 
two exceptions, they exhibited very little energy or desire to 
acquire any in this campaign. At times, indeed, they com- 
plained bitterly of their treatment. This was particularly 
true of the representatives of those Continental powers who, 
as is well known, never treat the military representatives 
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of the United States with the same consideration and cour- 
tesy which they accord to the representatives of European 
powers. Officers who represented countries which never per- 
mit our representatives to be present at manceuvres of any 
importance complained bitterly because General Shafter did 
not invite them to his councils of war. Asa matter of fact, 
General Shafter should, at an early day, have abolished the 
whole corps of military attachés, and sent them back. Un- 
der the circumstances by which we were surrounded, and 
with the difficulties with which we had to contend, this 
course would undoubtedly have been taken by the officials 
of any other country. The horses that would have been 
placed at liberty by this step would have increased our trans- 
portation facilities by the addition of another small pack- 
train. It will be noticed that General Kitchener did not 
allow his army in the march to Khartoum to be hampered 
by a corps of attachés. 

An amusing, and the most outrageous, instance of the way 
in which our authorities allow international courtesy to be 
abused was the representation of Norway and Sweden. So 
far as travellers who have penetrated into these northern 
wilds of Europe are trustworthy, the only difficulties with 
which these people have to contend are icebergs and polar 
bears. Yet King Oscar sent ten officers of his Arctic army to 
take part at our expense in Uncle Sam’s tropical war. They 
came with walking sticks and white-kid gloves, and other- 
wise arrayed as for a crawfish picnic on the Mela Sea in their 
frigid fatherland. Each one of these warriors required a 
horse and an orderly, and a walled tent, when our general 
officers were sleeping under ponchos, and transportation for 
their cots and baggage, and they got them. Finally, the 
Swedish delegation subsided in a little jungle near head- 


quarters, where they pitched their tents, and according to 
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seniority had fevers and dysentery, and required a hospital 
attendant apiece until they were finally packed off and sent 
home. For all they saw of the war, they might just as well 
have remained in Stockholm. They would have been in 
better health, and we certainly in better temper. 

General Shafter certainly has a very difficult réle to lay 
with the innumerable correspondents and the artists who 
accompany his corps. With the Army of the Potomac there 
were three correspondents, and with this little expedition 
there came about one hundred and thirty. They were con- 
tinually asking for favors and privileges which it was very 
natural they should desire, and which, I believe, General 
Shafter would be only too glad to grant were it possible; but 
he can do nothing for Remington that the merest dauber of 
a Keokuk or Kalamazoo paper would not immediately ask 
as his right, and if it were not conceded, the whole War 
Department in Washington would be thrown out of gear, as 
it has been on several occasions, by Congressional delegations 
of the State from which the artist or the writer in question 
came, holding forth upon the iniquity and the unfairness 
with which their young compatriot had been discriminated 
against. There has occurred an amusing illustration of how 
differently Shafter appeared to a correspondent who appar- 
ently arrived upon the scene of action largely endowed with 
that capacity for gratitude which is a lively appreciation of 
favors to come. In this historian Shafter at first sight in- 
spired unbounded admiration, and he described our general 
‘45 a human fortress, which the Spaniards could never cap- 
ture or hope to breach.’ A few days later, when the favors 
and the special privileges requested had been refused, this 
correspondent describes Shafter as “a palpitating, quivering 
mass of sick, infirm flesh that ought to be carted away.”’ 


Shafter stands adverse criticism with an equanimity which is 
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irritating to his critics. He also has an unusually strong 
sense of humor. The clippings which I have quoted he car- 
ried about with him in his pocket and showed to his friends. 

Just in proportion as men were exposed to the sun and 
slept on the ground, so, as far as I could see, they suffered 
from the fevers and other maladies which toward the end 
absolutely disabled the army. In my own varied experience of 
sometimes sleeping directly on the ground without a blanket, 
and sometimes in a blanket hammock which I was able to 
rig up, I can see how the man who slept invariably on the 
ground more easily succumbed to the fevers. Every morn- 
ing when I awakened after sleeping on the ground, I was 
dizzy and staggered when I first began to walk about. And 
it was only after an hour or two, and with a great effort, that 
I seemed to regain full possession of my faculties, both men- 
tal and physical. 

During the last few days I have learned many things in re- 
gard to the composition of the regular army which surprised 
me, and which will, perhaps, prove of interest to others. I 
had thought, and I believe it is the popular belief throughout 
the country, that the men of the regular regiments are to a 
very large extent the waifs and the derelicts of the great 
cities, together with a few country boys fired with a desire 
to do a little soldiering and see the world. This impression 
may have been the true one a few years ago, but it certainly 
isnot so now. In the first place, while I have no statistics 
before me, and am only speaking from my personal observa- 
tion, I should say that eighty per cent. of the regulars are 
native-born. This percentage is still higher in the cases of 
those regiments which during the last few years have been 
stationed in their entirety as a regiment at certain well- 
known posts. It has been found that men are much more 


inclined to join a full regiment than an isolated company, 
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perhaps a thousand miles away from the other companies of 
the battalion, and of course without any regimental pride or 
feeling whatever. It was found at posts such as I refer to, 
that as soon as a man had served out his time he was easily 
replaced by recruits from the immediate vicinity, and it was 
also found that these men became throughout the adjoin- 
ing country unofficial recruiting sergeants for the regiments. 
This, it seems to me, is only one of the numerous advantages 
which accrue to the Army from the keeping of regiments at 
posts where they can with great facility and with little cost 
be recruited up to their full strength. I think it would also 
be an advantage if the War Department would attach to the 
regiments so recruited, in addition to the numbers which they 
all bear, some title with a territorial significance. In this 
way, without departing in the least from the inflexible dis- 
cipline which is the glory of the regular army, they would at 
the same time have that inspiration to surpass other regi- 
ments which is born of State pride. Another advantage of 
this system of territorial designation has suggested itself to 
me within the last few days. When the regiments of the 
regular army and the volunteers came back from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and were dumped upon our shores as objects of 
charity rather than as worthy of every care and attention 
that a rich and grateful government could bestow upon them, 
the people of the various States in which the volunteer regi- 
ments had been recruited rushed forward with hospital trains, 
medicines, and food supplies of every kind, and did every- 
thing in their power to remedy official red tape and stupidity ; 
but, as a general thing, their efforts were only bestowed upon 
those who came from their State or neighborhood, and, as 
was notorious, the regular army was left very severely alone, 
except by a few families who have an hereditary interest in 
the Army or special ties with the officers and men of the 
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regular establishment. A beginning was made, however, to 
help the regiments by the people of the country in which 
they had been almost entirely recruited, which indicates one 
of the advantages of the suggestion I make. I should say 
here that the men of the Twenty-first Infantry came 
almost exclusively from Plattsburg, N. Y., and that vicinity; 
that the men of the Ninth Infantry came from Sacketts 
Harbor and Watertown, N. Y.; that the Second Regiment 
was made up almost exclusively of Nebraska boys from 
around Omaha; and that the men of the Fifth Infantry, 
which had been stationed for some time at Fort McPherson, 
Atlanta, were all tall and lank Georgians. And there were, 
of course, other regiments which, perhaps, as solidly as these I 
have mentioned, represented a section of the country, though 
I did not personally come in contact with them. When the 
people of Plattsburg and of Watertown learned the condi- 
tion of the regiments in which they were naturally inter- 
ested, they made every effort to come to their aid. And had 
it been generally known from what sections of the country 
the regular regiments came, I have no doubt the people of 
the different States would have been as anxious to relieve 
their necessities as they certainly were in the case of the vol- 
unteers. This State pride and neighborly feeling, if one may 
call it so, is a very good thing to fall back upon when the 
organization of certain departments of the army utterly 
break down or prove incompetent to perform the duties 
which devolve upon them, as they did in this campaign. 


Every man who enlists in this way, if he is pleased with sol- 


diering—and they all are, at least for the first three years— 
becomes invariably and quite unconsciously a recruiting agent, 
and brings into the regiment many of his companions and 
friends. But, of course, it is a very different thing for a 


country boy to enlist in a regiment where he knows half 
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the men, and which is known as a happy regiment, than 
to present himself at the recruiting station on the Bowery, 
where, after having passed the examination, he may be sent 
to a regiment he has never heard of before, and where he 
knows no one and is lost sight of by his people forever. 

I had often heard that the physique of the men of our 
regular army was very remarkable, but the first time I saw 
any large body of them, which was at Tampa, they sur- 
passed my highest expectations. It is not, however, to be 
wondered at that they should be such fine men, when you 
remember that for every recruit who is accepted, on the 
average thirty-four are rejected, and that of course the men 
who present themselves to the recruiting officer already rep- 
resent a physical ¢lzte; but it was very pleasant to see and 
to be assured, as I was at Tampa, by the evidences of my 
own eyes and the tape measure, that there is not a guard 
regiment of either the Russian, German, or English Army, 
of whose remarkable physique we have heard so much, that 
can compare physically, not with the best of our men, but 
simply with the average of the men of our regular army.* 

July ioth.—I rode over to Cuavitas, about four miles 
beyond Lawton’s extreme right, where the main body of the 
Cubans were camped up in the hills, and was asked by Gen- 
eral Garcia to stay to breakfast, an invitation which required 
but little urging on his part to induce me to accept. I would 
not go bail for the perfect equipment of Garcia’s army in 
every department; but his cook was good, one among ten 

* As to the quality of the army to-day, no more striking fact is presented by 
General Corbin in his report than that, from the time the Fifth Corps, nearly all 
regulars, left Tampa on June 14th until it went to Montauk on August 24th, 
General Shafter ‘‘ was not called upon to order the trial of a single officer or 
private by general court-martial.” That is a wonderful record for 20,000 men. 

The law now requires that the soldier shall be an American citizen or shall 


have legally declared his intention to become one; and out of the recruits accepted 
last year, 24,940, or about five out of every six, were native-born, 
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thousand, and this a/muerzo stands out as the one bright and 
happy culinary memory of the campaign. Of course, it did 
not pass off exactly as we could have wished it to, but there 
are rose-leaves wherever the banquet may be spread. As we 
hastened to the headquarters tent, or doz0, of dried palm- 
leaves, when breakfast was announced I noticed a man lying 
on the ground, tied to a log, and with his hands bound 
behind his back and his legs together below the knee. I had 
intended to ask Garcia who he was and why he was punished, 
but I regret to say that the almost intoxicating fumes of the 
magnificent repast drove all other thoughts out of my head. 
Much should be pardoned, I think, to a starving carnivorous 
animal who was now given his first opportunity to eat fresh 
meat since leaving Tampa. 

““It is very good,’’ said Garcia, as he passed the meat. 
““ We do not have it always, and at times it comes high.’’ 

‘“ Why, how is that ?”’ 

“Well, you see, yesterday morning I saw the Spaniards 
were herding the few cattle they have left somewhat farther 
beyond the trenches than usual. I could not resist the 
temptation to send in a detachment of my men and cut them 
out. We got forty head of cattle, but we ran into a Spanish 
guerrilla and lost twelve men, so you see the breakfast has 
come high. Three of the cattle were milch cows, and I have 
sent them as a present to General Shafter, as I hear he can- 
not digest solid food.’’ Then everything went on swim- 
mingly, and we quite dismissed from mind the twelve men 
who had died to get our beefsteaks, when another incident 
occurred, and this certainly was annoying. Of course, there 
was no help for it, and as our host said, speaking French, 
which he does fluently and with evident pleasure, ‘‘ 4A la 


’ 


guerre comme a la guerre.’’ It happened in this wise. We 


were washing down the first round of our al/muerzo with some 
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very fiery sherry, when one of the staff officers came up and 
said to the general: 

*“ Pardon me for interrupting you, but that deserter con- 
tinues to protest against being hung. He claims that he isa 
caballero, and that as such he is entitled to be shot.’’ 

Garcia looked very much annoyed, and apologized pro- 
fusely for the disagreeable contretemps. 

‘*Tt should never have occurred,’’ he said, “‘if I had 
known you gentlemen were coming. I would have finished 
everything before breakfast.”’ 

And then one of his guests, which one it was I shall never 
say, but he is a perfect brute when hungry, leant over toward 
the general, with his mouth filled with beefsteak and rice, 
and said: ‘‘ Mon Général, cela ne nous fait rien, abso- 
lument rien’’ (‘‘ My General, this does not disturb us in the 
least, not in the least’’). And I noticed that this particular 
hungry brute availed himself of the incident and the delay 
which it occasioned to eat over again the course which he 
had just finished. 

Patiently, though evidently annoyed, Garcia listened to 
the staff officer’s plea in favor of the condemned man. He 
said that the fellow took no exception to the way in which 
he had been tried, nor did he question for a moment the 
justice of the extreme penalty which had been inflicted. He 
frankly confessed that he had joined the Army of Liberation, 
had deserted, and as a simple plateado, or bandit, had com- 
mitted many outrages. 

‘‘But,’’ concluded the staff officer, who had acted for the 
condemned man before the court-martial, ‘“he thinks he 
ought to be shot, and he objects strongly to being hung. 
He claims that it is his right as a caballero to be shot.” * 

‘“Ts he a caballero ?’’ inquired Garcia with mild interest. 

‘Oh, yes, he belongs to one of the oldest families in 
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Camaguey; but he has always been the black sheep of the 
flock.”’ 

Garcia sat in a brown study for a few minutes, and then 
his stern face relaxed: ‘* Sozt/ Let the fellow have his own 
way. Shoot him.’’ 

And so the breakfast went on. 

Only a few minutes later we heard the dull, muffled report 
which told us that the caballero from Camaguey had died as 
he thought every gentleman had a right to die. 

After breakfast I had a long conversation with Garcia in 
regard to his failure, as all our people call it, to stop the 
Spanish reénforcements which had entered Santiago, coming 
from Manzanillo. He protested that he had never received 
instructions from General Shafter to intercept this column, 
and that as he had placed himself unreservedly at General 
Shafter’s orders the moment the American army landed, in 
default of instructions to the contrary he could only conclude 
that it was General Shafter’s wish to get as many Spaniards 
as he could into the trap he was preparing for them. 

‘“ Had General Shafter ordered me to intercept this column 
of three or four thousand Spanish regulars with my com- 
mand, which is now reduced to less than two thousand, owing 
to the way in which more than half my troops have been de- 
tached for special duty with the American brigades, I would 
have told him it was quite impossible, especially in view of 
their condition; for they are weak and starving, owing to the 
failure of the American army to furnish us with the supplies 
without which, as I wrote General Miles at Tampa, and as I 
told General Shafter when I first saw him, it would be impos- 
sible to mobilize my men, or, once mobilized, to keep them 
together. 

‘““ And even had he ordered me to attempt to intercept the 
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Spaniards,’’ continued Garcia, who was evidently very much 
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annoyed at the imputation which had been cast upon his 
valor and his activity, “‘ how could General Shafter expect 
me, with two thousand poorly armed and half-starved men, 
to prevent the Spaniards from entering the city by any of the 
four or five roads on the north or west, while he, with sixteen 
thousand men, is only holding the much shorter eastern line, 
where there are no roads to block, and where the Spaniards 
could not come even if they wanted to? And you must 
remember that my men are for the most part armed with 
Winchester and Springfield rifles, without smokeless powder. 
Did the American troops that were armed in this way make 
any headway against the Spaniards with their Mausers ?”’ 
This statement from Garcia coincided with all previous 
information I had upon the subject, which was that we, and 
we alone, were responsible for the reénforcements having 
entered the city; and as they were already in, it seemed to 
me wise and politic to pretend that we had got them exactly 
where we wanted them—that two or three thousand hungry 
and footsore men, without reserve ammunition, would only 
help to eat up the quicker the few supplies which remained 
in the Santiago garrison, and so hasten the surrender. And 
so I was amused, though not surprised, when upon my 
return to our army later in the day I heard these pretensions 
advanced and approved in the very highest military circles. 
On the way back from Cuavitas I stopped off at Rabi’s 
camp, which was much nearer General Lawton’s line, and 
just above the San Luis Railroad. Though I had heard 
much of the exploits of this remarkable partisan chief during 
my visit to Cuba in the winter of ’96-’97, I had never 
seen the ‘‘ Last of the Siboney ’’—as he is called, owing to the 
strange, unusual cast of his features, and the belief that he is 
descended from the vanished race which in the days of Colum- 
bus peopled Cuba—until the meeting at Aserraderos, where 
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we became very friendly in the course of a long conversation 
I had with him at the request of Admiral Sampson. This 
was the first opportunity that presented itself of accepting the 
invitation he then extended to visit him and the Orientales, 
the famous blacks of Eastern Cuba, forming the principal part 
of his command. As we rode up the hill, the camp seemed 
quite deserted. Just as we reached the headquarters (dohz0), 
over which waved the beautiful lone-star flag, we were stopped 
by four or five burly coal-black negroes, who told me, ina 
jargon which was part Spanish and part French and a good 
deal African, that the general, his officers, and the Escolta were 
away on a scouting expedition. I was turning back, when 
my eyes fell upon a blood-curdling sight which I have only 
seen paralleled in China, and there only once, when the pun- 
ishment of Lingchi (“‘slicing’’) was inflicted upon a mur- 
derer. Tied to three saplings were the mutilated and dis- 
membered bodies of as many men. The head of one of them 
had been lopped off and lay upon the ground. The rest of 
the body had been so hewn and hacked by machetes that it 
had escaped the thongs that bound it to the sapling, and 
subsided into a bloody, reeking mass of human pulp upon 
the ground. The other two bodies were in a hardly less 
cruel plight. I walked around the men, with staring, start- 
ing eyes, for a few moments, until my surprise and conster- 
nation attracted the attention of the soldiers, who were 
lolling on the ground eating mangoes. Seemingly, to them the 
spectacle was an attractive table ornament. I inquired for 
what reason the men had been put to death in this fashion, 
and they told me, in a matter-of-fact way, that they were 
Spaniards whom they had captured on the Dos Caminos 
road, where they were evidently trying to slip into the city, 
each with a pailful of milk, probably to sell to the garrison, 


I tried to draw them out, to get them to explain why, even 
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if the dead men had been engaged in this heinous crime, they 
should be so barbarously dealt with; but it was quite impos- 
sible, we had no point of contact. They could not under- 
stand my surprise and my indignation, and after telling me 
the milk-selling episode over again, they relapsed into a 
sullen silence, and resumed their feeding within plain view 
of the awful spectacle. 

I waited some time for Rabi to return, but he did not 
come, and the hazard of the campaign never brought me in 
contact with him again. There can be, of course, no pos- 
sible excuse for such an exhibition of barbarity as this I 
chanced upon; but there may have been more justification, 
or a better apology for it than the story which the blacks 
told me, and I have always hoped that there was. Still, I 
am inclined to think, from what I saw and heard in other 
quarters, that the black Orientales are a savage and a blood- 
thirsty lot, differing from the insurgents of the West upon 
questions of humanity as well as in other respects, and that 
between them and the Spaniards, in disregarding the rules of 


civilized warfare, there is no choice. 


CHAPTERS Xvi 
SCENES OF THE SIEGE (Continvep) 


ON July 9th remained quietly in camp, watching the fever 
hospital grow, as it did hourly, and listening to the news 
of how the fever was spreading throughout the army. In 
the afternoon went over to General Castillo’s camp at the 
Estancia, a gloomy bamboo shed in a dark grove of mango- 
trees. Still, the shed. kept off the rain. While I was there 
General Shafter sent for Castillo, and a long. consultation 
took place in regard to the terms of surrender. This is, 
perhaps, a good place to recapitulate what the course of the 
negotiations has been. On the 3d, Shafter demanded the 
surrender, as had been agreed in the council of war the 
evening before. The Spaniards declined, pretty brusquely 
it seemed. In their refusal they stated that, in memory of 
the proud name and the patron saint of their arms, who had 
been of such service to Spain in so many battles, ‘‘ Santiago 
no se rinde, Santiago no se puede rendir.”’ 

Then General Shafter did nothing definite, but sparred for 
time while the refugees were getting out of the city, and, as 
we thought, the heavy artillery was being brought up.* It 

* The siege guns weighed $8,000 pounds apiece, and they would have required 
twenty-four horses to remove each one of them over the best portion of the road 
between Daiquiri and the front. Twoof these heavy guns were brought ashore 
at Daiquiri—the others remained on the transports. Whether they could have 
been moved at all over the bad portions of the road I do not know, because it was 
never attempted. I am, however, inclined to think they could have been brought 


forward at any time from June 24th to July 3d, but that after this date, the rains 
having increased in volume, it was impossible to do so. 
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was evident, from the orders that were sent along the line 
to avoid firing at any cost, that Shafter was in no hurry 
to end the truce. Then began the long negotiations which 
led to an exchange of prisoners, and at one time the truce 
seemed so stable that I did not think it would ever be 
broken by a hostile shot. Finally, the Spaniards asked for 
the telegraph operators to allow them to cable to Madrid, 
and twenty-four hours later proposed to Shafter the follow- 
ing terms: 

““ That they be permitted to leave Santiago with banners 
flying (desplegados), their side and small arms, and all the 
artillery they could transport—in fact, to carry with them 
everything that belongs to the unity (uzdad) of the army.”’ 
It would be difficult indeed to exclude anything from this 
category. There was much indignation manifested by the 
men in the trenches that such a proposition had ever been 
received by us; for, of course, the soldiers, by means best 
known to themselves, knew exactly what was going on. 
Of course, the outbreak of the yellow fever had had a de- 
pressing effect, and in some quarters a desire was manifest 
to end the campaign upon any honorable terms. One of 
the reasons why this proposition came to nothing was that 
the Cubans refused to be bound by it, and the Spaniards 
demanded that Shafter should guarantee them from attack 
by the Cubans also. The Cubans, of course, were furious, 
stating that the Spaniards would return to Santiago imme- 
diately after our men left. But the conclusive and final 
veto came from Washington, and at about 4 P.M. on the 
1oth firing began from the fleet. The “‘ New York”’ and 
the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ were off Aguadores, which was still in 
possession of the Spaniards. We also opened fire on, the 
trenches, with four mortars that had been brought up, and 


several of the new batteries. It is said that they silenced the 
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Spanish batteries in very short order. Much of the credit 
for this result is undoubtedly due to our sharpshooters, of 
whose marksmanship we are now for the first time beginning 
to avail ourselves. These men kept such a wonderful fire 
upon the Spanish batteries that the Spanish cannoneers were 
unable to serve their pieces. Our losses were comparatively 
‘ght during the afternoon. Captain Rowell, of the Second 

fantry, and two soldiers were killed. One of the Spanish 
shells had exploded, throwing down the sandbagging in the 
Second Infantry’s ‘“‘hot’’ corner. Rowell with his men was 
engaged in repairing the damage, when a second shell came 
in exactly the same spot. It struck the captain the moment 
it exploded, and it literally blew him to pieces. I had often 
read of this, but had never seen it, and I hope I may never 
see it again. It is said that both the mortars and the shells 
which the navy were throwing in from outside did great 
damage to the trenches and to the town; but we have no 
exact knowledge of this. 

On the morning of the 11th the navy shelled the city for 
several hours, with what effect no one knew, and at three 
o'clock Shafter sent in a flag of truce demanding surrender. 
It is generally feared here that the news of the outbreak of 
yellow fever has changed the spirit in Washington, and that 
the Government there is now ready to accept the terms offered 
by Toral. 

July 12th.—An answer came back this morning from Toral 
in regard to our repeated demands for surrender. Said he 
could not comply until he had heard from his superior officer, 
and that he had communicated with Captain-General Blanco. 
General feeling is that Shafter is making a great mistake with 
his repeated requests and frequent demands, and such meagre 
and unsatisfactory performances; that Toral, who is evidently 


no fool, will interpret them as signs of our weakness, which 
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they are. It is supposed that a flag of truce continues until 
to-morrow noon; nothing definite is announced. 

The town of Siboney was burned this morning, at request 
of the medical officers. Cubans protested strongly. This 
measure, while I approve of it, will add to the ill-feeling be- 
tween Cubans and Americans, which is already so strong that 
a continuance of our modus vivendt and operandi seems almost 
impossible. The Cubans, after intrenching themselves with 
great difficulty and much labor, were moved farther around 
to the right yesterday afternoon, and the American volun- 
teers, who had just come up, placed in the trenches they had 
dug. This adds still further to the bad feeling, and compli- 
cates the situation, which is already complex. Garcia asked 
permission of Lawton to attempt to enter Santiago through 
the village of Dos Hermanos, and get into the darrzo of San 
Bartolomé. He felt confident of being able to do this, and 
so get into the city by house-to-house fighting if necessary. 
He said he was sure that this would not be necessary if 
Americans would arrange for simultaneous attack on the east 
front. Lawton did not approve of this plan. 

It rained heavily all the morning. The roads are in a 
terrible condition, and the San Juan streams are impassable. 
You sink knee-deep in the mud as you walk. The volun- 
teers are being hurried to the front, but I am afraid the heavy 
artillery is making little headway; all the siege guns have not 
left Daiquiri yet. Indeed, I understand that only two have 
been landed. 

July 14th.—Early morning white flag went up, and it was 
known that an answer had been received from Madrid. 
What it is we do not know yet. About eleven o’clock Chap- 
lain Swift, who had just volunteered to nurse in the yellow 
fever hospital, was holding divine service behind San Juan 


Fort, the taking of which had cost so many lives, when, in 
26 
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some unexplained way, cheers went up and rumor ran along 
the line that the Spaniards had surrendered. I met General 
Wheeler as he came galloping down the hill, where he had 
been present at the service. He said to me that he had re- 
ceived word that the Spaniards were now ready to surrender. 
He went into his tent, and in a few moments several order- 
lies were following one another in a mad gallop toward head- 
quarters. It was then announced that the Spaniards were 
going to send commissioners for the purpose of conferring in 
regard to the terms of surrender. Half an hour later Miles 
and Shafter came riding up the road, and went out over the 
hill beyond the trenches to the great ceiba-tree, where the 
conference of the day before was held. 

The flag of truce was flying this morning from the Spanish 
trenches, but it was generally understood that unless the 
Spaniards definitely accepted the last proposition to surren- 
der, which had been made to them by General Shafter, hos- 
tilities would be resumed at noon. At this time the impres- 
sion in the army was that the game of bluff which Shafter 
was playing had proved unsuccessful, and that the Spaniards 
had apparently acquiesced in it simply to gain time, for 
a purpose which we could not divine. In the trenches 
around San Juan Fort there was in progress a strange, un- 
usual ceremony which excited my curiosity, even to the 
point of making me climb the hill in the sweltering heat of 
the midday sun. When I reached the fort I saw that Mr. 
Swift, a post chaplain in the regular army, was holding 
divine service in the trenches. When the prayer was over 
I saw the tall, athletic form of this worthy chaplain passing 
along the line and administering the holy sacrament to such 
of the soldiers as knelt to receive it. 

It was a strange and moving sight. The brow of the hill, 
where the fighting had been so stubborn, was dotted with 
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the little wooden markers which told where those who had 
fallen were laid, though the recent rains had washed away 
the soft clay mounds under which they were sleeping. The 
men who were still able to stand up in the trenches were yel- 
low and worn. The exposure and the lack of food and the 
terrible strain under which they had lived since the heights 
were carried on July 1st had sapped their vitality, under- 
mined their strength, and had exerted a depressing influence 
upon their spirits also. Since the armistice began at noon on 
the 3d there had been, it is true, only twenty-four hours of 
actual hostilities; but under the flag of truce, when it was 
expected that hostilities would be resumed at any moment 
from hour to hour, very little could be done to make the 
soldiers more comfortable. To guard against any contin- 
gency that might arise, they were all kept within the trenches 
or immediately behind them, and so the strain continued until 
after the formal surrender had taken place and the Spaniards 
had given up their arms. 

One of the soldiers, seeing that I was observing the scene 
with some curiosity, said: ‘‘It’s a farewell service, to which 
Mr. Swift, our sky-pilot, has invited the boys. He is going 
to leave us now because, he says, the boys down at Siboney 
need him more. He has volunteered:to nurse in the yellow 
fever hospital down there. God bless him for the whitest 
man that ever wore a black coat. Many a pound of grub 
and many a box of quinine he has packed up here on his back 
to the boys in the trenches.”’ 

General Wheeler had attended the service, and just as he 
was riding away down to his headquarters, an orderly came 
galloping up the valley from between the lines. General 
Wheeler tore open the envelope and then shouted: ‘““ Men, the 
Spaniards have as good as surrendered! They ask that com- 
missioners be appointed to discuss and arrange the details 
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of the capitulation.”’* A wild shout went up from the 
trenches where only a few moments before the stillness appro- 
priate to divine service and prayer had reigned. General 
Wheeler immediately ordered the cheering to cease, as it was 
not considered good policy to let the Spaniards know how 
uncommonly pleased we were that they should give up 
the fight. I was not particularly interested in the news of 
the surrender, perhaps because I had heard it announced so 
very frequently before, and I was interested to see how the 
soldiers would part with the gallant chaplain who had done a 
man’s work if ever man did throughout that campaign, and 
who was only leaving them now to nurse and comfort the 
yellow fever patients whose needs were certainly greater than 
theirs. There was everything in the excitement of the 
moment to cause them to forget past favors and much to 
distract them from seeing off their chaplain. The greatest 
expectancy reigned in the trenches, and every eye was 
directed down into the valley, out of which the commis- 
sioners were seen to be coming, riding slowly up the hill with 
the great news which all were so anxious to hear. But when, 
under cover of this distraction, Mr. Swift tried to slip away 
unseen, the soldiers turned and raced down the hill after 
him, cheering to the echo the brave non-combatant who had 
stood by them under fire and in sickness and in death, who 
had now volunteered for duty in the nauseating atmosphere 
of the fever hospital at Siboney, where service was well-nigh 
certain death. There was one soldier who was sleeping in 


the trenches when the chaplain left, but when he awoke he 


* The commissioners on our side to arrange. the articles of capitulation were 
Generals Wheeler and Lawton and Lieutenant Miley. I saw them going out to 
the meeting place under the great ceiba-tree, about half-past two on the afternoon 
of the 14th. They did not return to our lines until late at night. They met 
very early the next morning, and it was only about three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 15th that it was announced at headquarters that all had been satisfactorily 
arranged and that the protocol of the surrender had been signed. 
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obtained permission from his captain to run down the road a 
mile or two, where the chaplain was plodding along, only to 
wish him good luck, and to thank him and to ask to be 
allowed to shake him by the hand. 

The claims that are made upon the historian of this cam- 
paign are so many and so various that many most worthy 
and wholly deserving organizations have to be excluded from 
particular mention. I cannot, however, allow this to be the 
case with the Illinois regiment, whose number I have forgot- 
ten (I should think they were easily the First), which came 
to reénforce us about the oth or roth. They had certainly 
been generously equipped, though their outfit cannot be de- 
scribed as either seasonable or suitable for the work before 
them. Each officer, apparently, brought a trunk, and every 
two men had a trunk between them. When these trunks, 
which were all painted cerulean blue, to match the waters 
of the summer seas, were dumped out upon the beach at 
Siboney, they gave one an excellent idea of the pyramid of 
Gizeh. Some joker, or one of the many delirious people 
who were always wandering around Siboney making trouble, 
and ostentatiously doing the work of staff officers, told the 
Illinois folk that Santiago was only ‘‘a piece up the pike,”’ 
so they started off carrying their trunks upon their backs. 
Of course there were some who criticised the action of the 
commanding general in ordering the Illinois regiment to the 
front, through the mud and the rain, when the fighting was 
over practically; but, of course, General Shafter did not 
know that the fighting was over until the formal surrender 
took place, and, as a matter of fact, the Illinois folk proved 
very resourceful, and succeeded in getting into a little fight of 
their own while the flag of truce was still up. But it is not 
particularly of their war record I would speak. By as many 
as walked along that ghastly trail from Siboney to Santiago 
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they will always be gratefully remembered for leaving the 
road better, much better indeed, for their having passed over 
it. A thousand road-makers had been working away at it for 
ten days past, and while I do not deny that they may in the 
sweat of their brow have improved it considerably for army 
wagons and artillery and such heavy impedimenta, they cer- 
tainly had done nothing to improve it for pedestrians. Far 
from improving it, indeed, not infrequently the trees and 
branches which they strewed. over the muddy places, to be 
beaten down bypassing trains, presented to the forlorn 
pedestrian an impenetrable stockade, to get around which he 
had to take to the jungle. 

But the passing of the Illinois regiment over the trail, in 
some happy way which it is difficult to describe, robbed it of 
many, if not of all its dreary, inhospitable aspects, and at 
least from Siboney as far as La Guasima you might imagine 
you were travelling through a pleasure park, with refresh- 
ment booths dotted along the avenue. At every hundred 
yards the Hlinois folk dropped a blue trunk, which not only 
furnished a comfortable bench for the weary pedestrian, but 
contained almost everything that the heart could desire, 
from a change of clothing to fresh lemons, cocktails in 
powders, and concentrated tonics for brain-workers. The 
regiment deserves, I think, the greatest credit for having 
pushed on so sturdily up the road, turning their backs reso- 
lutely upon miniature Capuas as they went. It was pleasant 
for us to travel upon their trail, and I should think it would 
be gratifying for them to know now, to have me gratefully 
recall, that, unlike most armed hosts, they did not eat up and 
devastate the country through which they passed; on the con- 
trary, Cuba was richer and better and more habitable for 
their coming, and for several days, until the supplies were 


exhausted, you could pick up out of the blue trunks, without 
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having even to ask for it, almost everything that you would 
find in the most universally providing department store of 
our great cities. Some of those who profited wrote appre- 
ciative sentiments, which came right from the heart, upon 
the blue trunks. Others took what they wanted, and went 
on. These were simply hogs, of course, or human beings 
who had succumbed to the hardening influences of war, which 
is about the same thing. 

In old Spain, when the Christian era was young, all world- 
travelled roads converged upon the shrine of St. James at 
Santiago in blessed Jacob’s Land. In those uncomplicated 
days Charlemagne and other distinguished pilgrims, includ- 
ing the Black Prince, erected rest-houses for the weary, and 
fountains for those who were athirst, and out of one of these 
only a few years ago, when I journeyed to the shrine of Com- 
postella, I too drank my fill. Over the medieval fountain of 
stone, battered and worn by the passing of the centuries, and 
the barbarian hordes that subsequently came to desecrate the 
holy places, can still be read a touching request, that he who 
drinks of the well and seeks shelter from the weather in the 
rest-house may, out of a full heart, say a few Paters and an 
Ave Maria for the repose of the soul of the Knight of Santi- 
ago, who protected the pilgrim centuries ago with his good 
sword, and even to-day gives him to drink as he journeys 
along the dusty way. With this memory, and this model 
before us, it has always seemed to me that we should give 
full thanks to the men from Illinois, who did so much for our 
comfort upon the road to the shrine of St. James in the New 
World. The fountains which they started upon the trail, 
which we found bottled up in the blue trunks, will not sustain 
the pilgrims in the ages that are to come, as will the wells 
upon the Santiago road in old Spain; but while they did 


flow, their waters were sweet and strong and comforting. 
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When the regiment got to the front, and was assigned to 
a place in Lawton’s line, the flag of truce was up. But the 
men from Illinois were not to be caught napping, and of 
course they knew that the Spaniards are capable of the most 
scurvy tricks. Toward dawn, which is, of course—all the 
books have it so—the hour most propitious for a sudden 
attack, they quietly and calmly opened fire upon the Spanish 
trenches opposite, just to let the Spaniards know that they 
were wide awake and vigilant. Soon a flag of truce came on 
to General Lawton with an indignant remonstrance. The 
Illinois people stoutly asserted that in the gray of the morn- 
ing they had seen the Spaniards creeping out of their trenches, 
and sneaking up the hill toward them, with the evident inten- 
tion of rushing their position. The Spaniards joined issue 
firmly, but politely. Well within their line, they said, some 
of their soldiers were digging away to drain their trenches, 
which they had a perfect right to do, when suddenly a ter- 
-rific fusillade had been opened upon them, which, thanks to 
the bad aim of those who fired, and the direct intercession of 
St. James, the patron saint of Santiago, had been without 
serious results. The incident was amicably closed, thanks 
to the tactful diplomacy of Major Webb; but the Illinois 
regiment always grew feverish for the fray during the dark 
hour just before dawn, and a staff officer was generally 
detailed to sit with them, and keeping his fingers upon the 
regimental pulse, try also to have them keep the peace and 
respect the truce. It is a fine regiment, and the men evi- 
dently hate the idea of having come so far only to be idle 
witnesses of prolonged peace negotiations. 

It is not to be supposed for an instant that our lines re- 
mained the same, from the battle of the Ist to the formal sur- 
render of the Spanish forces upon July 17th. From the very 
first lull in the fighting, which, while it resulted in signal suc- 
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cesses for our arms, did not place us in possession of the posi- 
tions which we coveted, from which the surrender of the 
Spaniards could be compelled, attempts were made to correct 
the fortunes of war and to improve the position in which the 
battle left us, to one better adapted for a successful invest- 
ment of the city. The success of our arms at San Juan 
and at Caney had left us in possession of the San Juan 
Heights, or eastern line of the city; but, as I have pointed 
out at length elsewhere, the Spaniards were free to come 
and go, to receive reénforcements, as they did, or to send 
troops to cut our lines of supply and communications, which 
they, fortunately for us, failed to do, by any one of the 
main roads which led out of the city upon the north and upon 
the west. 

With this object in view, upon the morning of July 3d, 
General Lawton, who commanded and directed the advance 
of our right wing throughout the siege, led out the Twenty- 
fifth and the Fourth U. S. Infantry, and intrenched them 
upon the San Miguel line, facing the Spanish works upon the 
north of the city and at right angles to our position upon San 
Juan Heights. Our loss was six wounded. In this way, the 
movement which resulted in the complete investment of the 
city began. Upon the 4th, Ludlow’s brigade and Chaffee’s 
brigade were also led out and intrenched upon this line, and 
upon the morning of this day we held the north side of the 
city invested down to the ravine through which the San Luis 
Railway ran. Chaffee’s brigade was then brought over from 
the position to the right of the San Juan line, which it had 
occupied since the 2d, and took up the position from which 
the troops mentioned had been advanced—namely, the gap 
through which the Caney-Santiago road ran, and the high 
bluffs to either side of it. The Cubans now, and up to the 
surrender, held the right horn of the crescent which we were 
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pushing around the city, and they dug practically nearly all 
the trenches which our troops subsequently occupied on the 
hills extending from the Caney-Santiago road to the water of 
Santiago Harbor. They had only sharpened sticks to do this 
laborious and unusual work with, but they did it cheerfully 
and exceedingly well. On the 11th, Ludlow moved his bri- 
gade one and a half miles farther to the richt, and Chaffee 
marched his brigade from the extreme left of the division and 
took possession of the position vacated by Ludlow in this 
order: Left wing of Seventh Infantry resting upon railway, 
then Twelfth and Seventeenth Infantry. McKibbin’s (for- 
merly Miles’s) brigade was extended to the right of Chaffee 
on the slopes of San Pablo in this order: First, Twenty- 
fifth and Fourth U. S. Infantry. On the night of the 12th, 
in a tremendous downpour of rain and amid the roar of a 
thunder-storm which made the noise of the recent bombard- 
ment seem weak and insignificant, Ludlow advanced his bri- 
gade boldly out into the plain from the cover of the hill 
and, with his right within a few yards of the shore, here 
intrenched himself. This was a striking instance of obedi- 
ence to orders under most adverse circumstances. The result 
was the most important that had been achieved by the army 
since July 1st. The city was now invested, and General Toral 
had only to choose between defending the place or surrender- 
ing it. The alternative of escape was now no longer his. 

As the line of General Lawton’s division became more 
extended, and its maintenance of vital importance, his division 
was reénforced during the roth, 11th, and 12th by the follow- 
ing organizations, which were detached and placed under 
General Lawton’s command: The First Illinois, the First 
District of Columbia, the Seventy-first New York, the Sixth 
and the Sixteenth U. S. Infantry, and two batteries of field 
artillery. 
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The negotiations for the surrender of Santiago were so 
prolonged that it is perhaps well to recapitulate here the vari- 
ous stages of the proceedings. On the morning of July 3d, 
General Toral answered the demand which General Shafter 
made upon him for the unconditional surrender of the place 
with the characteristic remark that Santiago would always be 
Spanish as long as St. James fought for Spain. Later in the 
day came the appeals from the consuls of the powers repre- 
sented in the city for permission for their nationals and 
other non-combatants to leave the city before the bombard- 
ment began, General Shafter having stated, in his first demand 
for the unconditional surrender of the place, that unless his 
demands were complied with he would immediately order a 
bombardment both by land and sea. While the neutrals and 
the non-combatants were still leaving the city, noon of the 5th 
of July came, when the extension of the armistice granted for 
this purpose expired. On the afternoon of the 5th, General 
Shafter sent in, under a flag of truce, quite a number of Span- 
iards wounded in the defence of Caney, with the purpose of 
showing the Spaniards how humanely all prisoners, particu- 
larly the wounded, had been treated, and at the same time 
with a view to relieving the medical corps of the army from the 
strain which the presence of the Spanish wounded, as well as 
our own, within our lines, placed upon its meagre resources, 
So in one way and another, including several very transparent 
pretexts, the truce was extended until the afternoon of July 
1oth, when the bombardment began about four in the after- 
noon, continuing until after ten o’clock at night ; and it was 
again resumed for a short time upon the morning of the rth. 

It was, however, I believe, on the 7th of July that General 
Toral submitted to General Shafter his counter proposal for the 
surrender of the city, on the condition that he be permitted to 


proceed unmolested with all his troops to Holguin, with ban- 
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ners flying, and with all his arms and materials of war, General 
Shafter guaranteeing that the column should not be attacked 
either by American or Cuban troops until after this latter 
place had been reached. This proposition was flatly refused, 
but General Shafter allowed the negotiations to drag on as 
they did until the 1oth, when hostilities were resumed, 
because at this time there was no desire to precipitate mat- 
ters, and every delay or postponement told in our favor. 
Severe as were our daily losses from sickness and exposure, 
they were much more than counterbalanced by the arrival of 
reénforcements, and we had no desire to resume hostilities 
until we could do so with great effect; and this could only be 
done after the new batteries of field artillery, which were being 
brought up to the front by General Wallace Randolph, had 
been placed in position. The Spaniards, on the contrary, 
had nothing to gain by delay, all possible reénforcements 
being in, and upon this point General Toral insisted very 
cleverly every time General Shafter exhibited reluctance to 
extend the armistice. Negotiations were resumed after the 
bombardment upon the 12th, and upon the 13th the inter- 
view took place between Generals Toral and Shafter under 
the ceiba-tree in the valley between the trenches, General 
Miles being also present. Our new demand was for the capitu- 
lation of all the Spanish troops in the Military Division of 
Santiago, the United States Government agreeing to return 
all the soldiers to Spain. The suggestion of a surrender of 
the troops not in Santiago, but under his command, was made 
by General Toral, I believe, in the hope of securing for his 
soldiers the concession which he so earnestly desired, of 
having his men sent back to Spain with the arms they had 
used so well. This important interview lasted for about two 
hours, Generals Toral and Shafter being seated on the great 


projecting roots of the ceiba-tree, with Captain Ramon Men- 
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doza, of General Lawton’s staff, interpreting. General Toral 
stated his position very frankly, and with soldierly directness. 
He said that as a soldier it was impossible for him to sur- 
render his command, however overpowering the force against 
him was, however hopeless the struggle might appear to be, 
until he had received permission from Madrid to do so. 
He stated that he recognized fully the force of the represen- 
tations that had been made to him by General Shafter and 
by General Miles; but he added that, until the consent of the 
Spanish Government and of his superior officers had been 
received, the American generals might rest assured that he 
would not surrender. All he could do under the circum- 
stances which he pointed out, was to send despatches to his 
government setting forth the situation, and asking for instruc- 
tions. This he would do, he said, if General Shafter would 
send in to the city the English cable operators who were in 
Caney, having come out a few days before with some of the 
refugees. To this General Shafter consented, and agreed to 
extend the armistice until the afternoon of the 14th. There 
was some surprise in the army over Toral’s readiness to cable 
to Madrid or to Havana, or anywhere else in the telegraphic 
world, because the navy had announced weeks before that all 
the cables had been cut. General Toral pointed out that 
the time allowed was not sufficient to get an answer from 
Madrid. General Shafter, however, declined any further 
extension, though upon the 14th this extension was granted, 
and on the afternoon of the 15th the commissioners appointed 
met under the ceiba-tree and signed the preliminary treaty 
of surrender, Toral stating that he had at last received per- 
mission to take this step from the Madrid Government. 
At this meeting the only question raised by the Spanish*com- 
missioners was whether or not, when they were on the point 
of sailing for Spain, their arms’ should or should not be 
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returned to the Spanish soldiers. Generals Wheeler and Law- 
ton and Colonel Miley, our commissioners, stated that they 
had not the power to make the concession which General 
Toral evidently, and naturally, had so much at heart. After 
consulting with General Shafter, however, they agreed to 
recommend to their Government’ that the arms be returned 
to the prisoners when on the point of leaving for Spain, in 
recognition of the gallant defence of the place. This recom- 
mendation was not approved in Washington, and the arms 
were not returned. There is reason to believe that there was 
some misunderstanding upon this point, and that General 
Toral did not fully understand the position of our commis- 
sioners, as set forth above. ‘The day before his departure for 
Spain, he addressed to General Shafter a letter of bitter 
remonstrance, which has, I believe, never been published.* 
On the 13th I started from San Juan to San Pablo on the 
west side of the city, as the recent movements of troops to 
this quarter clearly indicated that if an assault upon Santiago 
were made it would come from here. All along the road or 
trail behind the right wing of the army, I came upon army 
wagons filled with fever patients, and the field guns and cais- 
sons of the batteries which General Randolph had brought 
with him, which were being pulled over the muddy places in 
the road by hundreds of soldiers. After crossing the cut 
~ through which the railway to San Luis runs, I followed a 
trail on the crest of the ridge upon which our men were here 
intrenched. The highest point was occupied by the Seven- 
teenth Infantry. The beleaguered city, though it must have 
been at least fifteen hundred yards away, seemed to stretch 
out directly under our feet. It was a beautiful and an alto- 
gether different sight: from the monotonous view of yellow 


walls and red roofs at which we had been staring so per- 


* For full text of Articles of Capitulation, see Appendix, Note X. 
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sistently during the two weeks that the army had remained 
before the east side of the city. Here the dying light of day 
fell with showers of gold upon the transparent waters of the 
bay, that stretched out before us to where the Morro Castle 
stood grim guard over the channel. The city rose tier upon 
tier and street above street, right in front of me. It was dark, 
and deserted apparently by all its inhabitants. Not a figure 
could be seen moving about the streets and the open squares, | 
into which, so deceptive was the distance, one felt every now 
and then like dropping a stone. And when night closed in, 
not a single light was lit. At last the fear of losing my way 
in the darkness and having to pass the night in the brush 
proved powerful enough to drag me away from the beautiful 
picture of the city before which we had camped for so long, 
but which we had never seen before. I jogged along wearily 
through the mud for another hour, and at last stumbled upon 
my destination—the deserted little summer villa of San Pablo, 
surrounded by a young jungle where once had bloomed the 
rose-garden of a wealthy planter. 

I have not the most remote idea what the distance may be 
from San Juan to San Pablo—it is nearly the whole circum- 
ference of the city by land—yet even by the winding and most 
devious trail I followed it cannot possibly be more than eight 
miles. To do the distance, however, had required nine hours 
of steady plodding through the mud, into which we often 
sank up to the stirrups; to be sure, whatever else his merits, 
Romeo was not a mud horse. 

July 14th.—Down to the right of San Pablo, close to the 
Dos Caminos road, in a glade of cypress-trees and of firs 
covered with trailing gray moss, had stretched out before our 
eyes for many days the great Campo Santo, or Cemetery of 
Santiago. Here, as some of us knew, Marti, the Liberator of 
Cuba, and Cespedes, the Precursor, as he is called throughout 
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the island, were, after strenuous lives and tragic deaths, taking 
their rest, awaiting the coming of the hour, now so near, 
when the dream for which so many brave soldiers of liberty, 
Cubans and Americans alike, have fought, is to be realized. 

With the Cuban force, about three hundred strong, which 
had been thrown in here on our line, between the brigades 
of Ludlow and McKibbin, there served a Captain Monfils, a 
coal-black negro, with whom during the campaign I had been 
frequently thrown. He was brave in war, and in peace as 
gentle as a woman, and I soon came to entertain for him a 
sincere regard. I had heard a very pretty story told, and it 
has the advantage over many pretty stories in that it is true, 
of how the little captain received the name by which he is 
known throughout Eastern Cuba. He was borna slave ona 
coffee plantation near Guantanamo, belonging to a French 
émigré. Born a slave, he, of course, came into the world 
without evena name. As the value of the coffee lands de- 
creased and the slaves were emancipated, this French family 
fell upon evil days. The little captain had early become the 
body servant of the aged planter, who, loving him asa son, 
always called him ‘‘ Mon fils,’’ and so this name became the 
only name the faithful servant could lay claim to. When all 
the slaves were emancipated, and the once vast property of 
the planter sold for what it would bring, Monfils stood by his 
former master and the impoverished family (vexdda & menos, 
as they say in Cuba), and by his own exertions supported and 
kept from actual want those who had treated him kindly in 
his days of servitude. 

My attention was first called to Monfils a the fact that he 
wore upon his shirt bosom a small medallion of our Presi- 
dent, for whom he displayed, and with evident sincerity, a 
veritable cult.* 


* See Appendix, Note W. 
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He and I had agreed, at the very first opportunity, to make 
a pilgrimage down the gulch through which the railway ran 
to the neglected graves where lay buried all that was mortal 
of the two men who, more than any others, both by their 
words and their example, had kept alive the torch of Liberty 
throughout the darkest days of Spanish tyranny. We decided 
last night to make our pilgrimage, “‘to gather up the scattered 
ashes in history’s golden urn,’’ because we felt assured that, 
whether it was to be the result of the assault upon the Span- 
ish works, which was being prepared, or of the formal sur- 
render of all his forces, which was promised by the Spanish 
general, we were now at last upon the eve of Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

We passed out through the lines of General Sanchez, creep- 
ing on our hands and knees, and keeping as much as possible 
behind the scattered bushes. It was a bright, starlit night, 
and soon there rose before us a blockhouse. Though we 
could not distinguish the Spanish soldiers, now and again we 
would hear, with startling clearness, the challenge and the an- 
swer to the passing guard, “‘ Centinel, alerta?’’ ‘‘ Alertaesté!”’ 
When we had come within fifty yards of the cemetery fence, 
Monfils, who had the quick hearing of a man who has lived for 
years in the bush, suddenly caught me by the shoulders and 
dragged me into the cover of a little thicket. ‘*‘ Men are 
coming,’’ he whispered. We crouched down, hugging the 
ground, and soon we saw coming through the darkness, almost 
directly toward us, five or six men, carrying between them a 
heavy burden. As they came nearer, we saw it was a dead 
man. They passed within ten yards of where we lay, and 
went on down the slope to the cemetery. When they came 
to the fence, they hoisted the body feet foremost upon it, 
and then with a shout, ‘‘ One, two, three, and all together,”’ 


it was over, and fell with a dull, heavy noise, that only a 
27 
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dead body can make, upon the consecrated ground within.* 
‘* They are men of the Spanish guerrilla,’’ whispered Monfils, 
as, scattering in the brush, they went slowly back to their 
positions, ‘‘ and they have brought their dead comrade here, 
that he may rest in soil that has been blessed by the priest.”’ 

For a long time we crouched in the thicket. Monfils was 
evidently alarmed for the possible consequences of our 
escapade, though only on my account. ‘“‘If we are caught 
here between the lines,’’ he said, ‘‘ they will kill us, truce or 
no truce; and they will have a perfect right to do so, and then 
what will the general say ?”’ 

I disliked to return without having accomplished the object 
of our journey. Still, I had exhausted all my powers of per- 
suasion to induce him to go forward and he still remained 
obdurate, when suddenly two great cucujos, or Cuban fireflies, 
with which our own lightning bugs of little power can no 
more be compared than a tallow-dip to the evening star, came 
flying overhead, and sailed on, leaving a trail of light behind 
them in the direction of the Campo Santo. In view of this 
sign and omen, not all the Spanish army could have retained 
Monfils, who had the most poetic heart that ever beat under 
a black skin or a guerrillero’s tattered coat. Forgetting all 
the precautions he had enjoined upon me only a moment 
before, he sprang to his feet, and said in a loud voice, which 
. could easily have been heard one hundred yards away, ‘‘The 
cucujos will lead us to where he lies.’’ In a moment we were 
over the fence in the cemetery, crawling forward over the 
numberless graves of the many dead men in our search for the 


* By those who visited the cemetery after the surrender I was told that as many 
as thirty unburied bodies, in various stages of decomposition, were found there, 
generally where they had fallen, immediately under the fence. It was evidently 
the custom of the Spaniards and Cubans alike to run the dangers of a midnight 
excursion between the lines, such as the one we had witnessed, in order that their 
comrades who had fallen in battle might rest in consecrated soil. 
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graves of the two men who can never die. With some diffi- 
culty we kept our moving beacons in sight. As we hurried 
on, panting for breath, Monfils whispered to me: “‘ One night, 
just a week before he fell in Dos Rios with a Spanish bullet 
through his heart, I was singing before his tent, when Marti, 
the great Chief of our movement, walked out to where I stood, 
and asked me to sing the song again. It was the Prayer of 
Placido beginning, ‘ Ser de tmmensa bondad, Dios poderoso.’ 
I sang it gladly again, and then he sat with me for a while, 
and told me why he loved Placido and what these poems 
had been to him. ‘ My father and my mother were both Span- 
ish,’ he said, ‘ and when they learned that I sat up at night 
reading Cuban poetry, they took the candles out of my room, 
and I had to creep out into the patio, and there read the 
sacred words of liberty by the fitful light which the cucujos 
shed as they flew about in the darkness.’ And as they led him 
to our poet, I have thought they might lead us to him, our 
shrine, there where his outraged mangled body lies.”’ 

It was a beautiful thought, but I am afraid not a practical 
one. We raced after the fireflies for fully a quarter of an 
hour, falling over many a grave-mound, and coming down a 
cropper upon many a tombstone. Perhaps we passed over 
the graves that we sought, and did not recognize them; for 
though Monfils knew where Cespedes was buried, he had 
never been to the grave of Marti, and so it was not until we 
were returning, and had climbed several hundred yards upon 
our journey back to our lines, that my guide finally settled 
upon two white, gleaming spots, staring out of the dark 
shrubbery, as the iron crosses that mark the graves of the 
Cuban martyrs, and these I accepted on faith. We hurried 
back toward the lines, Monfils leading the way, squirming 
and writhing along upon his stomach through the long grass 


as though he were a serpent, a novel method of locomotion, 
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which, as I ran on behind, gave me a realizing sense of what 
a wonderful scout he was and what a dangerous bushwhacker. 
When we reached a place of safety, and looked back through 
the haze that was rising out of the valley and withdrawing, 
almost imperceptibly, the Campo Santo and the white, 
clistening tombstones from our view, he sang the beautiful 
song which Placido wrote the night before he was brutally 
done to death by the garrote. I shall not English that son- 
net for you, because at best it would bea bald affair, robbed 
of the beauties of the graceful and sonorous language in which 
it was written. It was the song that he sang to his jailers and 
headsman as he walked proudly to the place of execution, and 
in which, with the prescience of the poet, he told them of the 
Star of the North that would yet come to shed the light of 
Liberty upon the darkness of Cuba.* ‘‘ He was a poet and 


’ 


a prophet, and of course everybody laughed at him,’’ said 
Monfils, as the strains of the song that has sustained the 
Cuban cause in its darkest hour died away on the breeze. 
‘“Even the Spaniards of his day were rather ashamed of 
the butchery at Matanzas and the importance which was 
attached to the vague words of a madman; and yet the star 
which he saw from afar shines to-night over the island, and 
to-morrow free Cuba will bask in the Sun of Liberty. Ah! 
it is only the poets who write history.”’ 

We sat for a long time crouching in the shadow of a great 
cottonwood-tree, peering through the great veil of mist that 
had risen out of the valley, and trying to find again in the 
darkness the gray crosses under which Cespedes and Marti 
are sleeping, now so near to the hour of their ultimate 

* This poem cannot be found in the published works of any of the patriotic 
Cuban poets such as Heredia, Milanés, or Placido. It is probably one of the songs 
which, for obvious reasons, could not be printed while the Spaniards ruled the 


island, but which in many and varying versions have lived in the hearts and upon 
the tongues of a liberty-loving people. 
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triumph. ‘‘ When Cuba is free,’’ said Monfils, ‘‘ we will 
crown them kings, and they will reign in our hearts forever. 
They died to keep alive the faith, and again the blood of the 
martyrs has proved to be the seed of liberty.’’ ‘‘ Be sure that 


, 


you have not other kings than these, Monfils,’’ I observed. 
‘* We shall have no other kings, only we shall remember those 
who, like Osgood,* came to fight and die for us at the time 
when Cuba had few friends, saying, as Lafayette did when he 
came to you: ‘ When I heard of American independence, my 
heart was enlisted.’ ”’ 

It was after midnight when I reached San Pablo on my 
return. We could not say we had found the particular graves 
we sought, so many men were sleeping there in the shadow of 
the hills. Monfils found comfort in the thought that those 
who followed after us would meet with no such difficulty. 
‘* To-morrow,’’ said he, as we parted in front of General 
Sanchez’s tent, ‘‘ to-morrow a free nation will have arisen 
over night, and mark as with amonument the sacred soil they 
died to defend. All roads will lead to their shrine,’’ he 
added, as he walked away through the mist to resume his 
command. 

At San Pablo, in the little blue hacienda lost in the tropical 
underbrush of what had once been a rich planter’s well-kept 
garden, I found all was now hurry and bustling activity. The 
ground inside the hacienda was cold and damp, and we spent 
some time in cutting small branches of trees and wisps of 
guinea-grass to make our bed. This we covered with a 
poncho, and then stretched out our stiff and weary limbs, 
General McKibbin, as usual, insisting upon giving me the 
largest share of our anything but downy couch. It was a 


bad night, and there were times when, in pure selfishness, 


* Winchester Osgood was a gallant young American, the son of Major Osgood, 
U.S. Army. He commanded Garcia’s artillery, and was killed fighting his guns. 
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I cried out against my colonel’s well-earned promotion; for 
there is better sleeping with a contented colonel of a regi- 
ment than with a brigadier who is charged with the command 
of that brigade which is under orders, and upon the point of 
undertaking a daring assault upon the enemy’s works by which 
all is to be lost or won. All night long, aides and staff officers 
came creeping into the hacienda on all fours, groping with 
but little difficulty—the colonel’s wide-open, wakeful eyes 
lighting the way—toward the couch, where orders were given 
and reports received. In the little midnight councils of war 
I heard many familiar voices. Nolan, Rhodes, Morrow, and 
French came in to report upon the way in which the brigade 
was gaining ground under the cover of darkness. They were 
bearded and grimy, and looked one and all like so many mud- 
cats. When the dawn came, the whole brigade had dug its 
way across the railroad gulley, and a very large portion of it lay 
secretly intrenched within four hundred yards of the bull-ring 
and the trenches about it, which were to be the object of the 
daring assault. Nothing could have looked more imposing 
than this great amphitheatre as we gazed up toward it from 
the trenches. It suggested the Roman Colosseum before 
time and the Northern invaders breached it in so many 
places: it seemed to be wholly constructed of granite, anda 
statistician who was told off by order of the commanding gen- 
eral to estimate if it took a battery of light artillery all day to 
destroy the little stone fort at Caney, how long would it take 
to destroy this imposing fortress, never gave an answer to the 
discouraging problem, and it was only after the surrender 
that we ascertained that the bull-ring was made of wood 
painted to represent granite blocks, and that great sections 
of it could be thrown down by simply leaning against it. 

It was clear to my mind, as well as to that of any other 


competent observer, that the four batteries which had been 
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sent to accompany the expedition were hopelessly inade- 
quate for the work they were called upon to perform. Each 
captain of the guns had endeavored to do his duty, but it 
is undeniable that the artillery as a whole had proved a 
great disappointment. This impression had reached the 
artillerymen themselves, and they were now determined to 
be in the front of the fight, and to get killed if they could do 
nothing else. They thought in this way to save the reputa- 
tion of the arm of the service in which they took such a just 
pride. 

An instance of how chagrined were the artillerymen, of 
how desperately resolved they were to retrieve their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the other branches of the service, came 
under my notice by chance on the morning of the 12th. It 
was at this time expected that shortly after noon the flag of 
truce would go down and hostilities be resumed. Captain 
Riley had been ordered to put his battery into position—a 
battery which had been always considered the crack battery 
of our light field artillery—to strengthen and support our 
line between Chaffee’s and Lawton’s headquarters. Under 
a misapprehension of his orders, which I have always per- 
mitted myself to think was intentional, Captain Riley took 
up a more advanced and exposed position than was con- 
templated for him, well to the front of the Twelfth and Sev- 
enth Infantry trenches. I happened to be riding by at this 
moment on my way to San Pablo, and saw Captain Riley * 
walk out on the ridge and dig his heels in the mud of its 
crest, as a sign and a token that it was his territory, and that 


* Captain Riley’s battery was regarded as the crack battery of the light field 
artillery. It had been recently allowed considerable ammunition to be expended 
in target practice and had used it with good results. The wonderful marksman- 
ship of our naval gunners has won the admiration of the world, while our artil- 
lery fire has been rather severely criticised, and I think justly so. But let us place 
the discredit of it where it belongs. Under the money appropriated for the 
artillery by Congress during the last few years it has only been possible to permit 
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he had come to take possession. Here in a few minutes the 
guns were lined up in full sight of our whole trench-line. 
The Spaniards from their position looked on with amaze- 
ment. The moment hostilities were resumed they could 
concentrate a terrific fire here, converging from three differ- 
ent points. It was evident from what he said that the cap- 
tain was not unaware how hot the position he now occupied 
would probably be in half an hour, and from what he did 
not say it was evident that he and his delighted men had 
determined to retrieve the reputation of the artillery before 
the eyes of the whole army. His horses were sent back 
behind the trenches. There was to be no dashing away of 
the battery to look for a better or a less exposed position 
this time—Riley’s battery had come to stay, not only at the 
front, but well beyond the firing-line. As cheer after cheer 
went up from the trenches, the Spaniards poked their heads 
out of their earthworks to see what was going on, and what 
they saw was indeed an inspiring picture, though doubtless 
discouraging to them. I know nothing, of all that I saw 
during the campaign, which gave me a higher conception of 
the character of the American soldier than this did. Riley 
stood by his guns, with his watch in hand, awaiting the 
stroke of the hour when, as we were informed, the white 
flag would go down and the truce at last come to an end. 
The men stood ready behind their guns—an eager, brave lot. 
They were all stripped naked to the waist; most of them had 
thrown aside their high-peaked campaign hats, and had 
knotted handkerchiefs about their heads. From what I 


the light field guns to be fired four times a year, which is, of course, an absurdity. 
With but very few exceptions the men who stood behind our guns in the Santiago 
campaign on land had enjoyed no more experience of real artillery work than 
they had of ballooning. If they are treated in the same liberal way and given 
equal opportunity, as after recent experiences I have no doubt they will be, our 
gunners ashore would prove in every way the equals of the men behind our guns 
afloat. 
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heard them say, they understood just as well as Captain 
Riley did what their presence upon this exposed position 
meant. They knew that when the Spaniards opened fire, as 
it was expected they would in a very few moments, the men 
who served the guns in this position would be cut down like 
ripe wheat, falling under the scythe of the reaper. But they 
had come here to retrieve, not the honor of the artillery, for 
that had never been lost, nor yet the reputation of the arm, for 
that had never been impaired in the estimation of those who 
were competent to judge, but to regain the esteem in which, 
before the unfortunate incidents of this campaign, the artil- 
lery had been held by the infantry and cavalry alike. ‘‘ And 


‘ 


if we can’t do that,’’ said a cannoneer to me, ‘‘ we are here 
to be knocked out, and show them fellows that is peeping 
over the trenches behind us that we can stop bullets as well 
as anybody else.’’ And there was no one who stood there 
and saw those eager eyes, those stern, determined faces, who 
doubted that they would render a good account of them- 
selves, and fight until their guns had been dismounted and 
the little plateau upon which they stood exposed to sweep- 
ing, short-range fire from many quarters was strewn with 
the prostrate bodies of the men who now stood up before us, 
all so bold, so defiant, and upright. When the white flag 
remained, and word came that the negotiations continued, 
one of the men said to me: ‘‘ The guns are having no luck 
in this campaign.’’ And it was a true saying. 

We had all learned to admire our little political general, 
who had been conducting with such remarkable ease two cam- 
paigns at once. For months he had wielded mightily both the 
pen and the sword, and with each he had met with a large 
measure of success. Though commanding a division of United 
States troops before the enemy, he had found the time to 


write thousands of personal letters to the voters in his elec- 
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toral district somewhere in Buncombe County. I hope the 
sons of no State will rise in their wrath at this apparent dis- 
tinction which is put upon them, because we all know that 
Buncombe is a county in every State of the Union, and, as it 
seems at times, the biggest county of them all. Not content 
with these frequent personal communications, our tireless po- 
litical general, though so far away from their homes and their 
firesides, still contrives to appear before his electors daily in 
some pleasing guise. One of these ways of keeping before his 
particular public was very unpleasant for the staff officers of 
our political general, who found their horses seized by his com- 
mand, and placed unreservedly at the disposal of the repre- 
sentatives of those newspapers which circulated most widely 
in that particular Buncombe County where, from his point 
of vantage in the trenches before Santiago, our little general, 
both with the pen and with the sword, was fighting an uphill 
Congressional election. 

This kindness to the press was, I understand, neither 
platonic nor unselfish. Indeed, the relations that grew up 
between the general and the correspondent were upon a most 
business-like basis. There was much bargaining between 
them, and at times sharp and noisy controversy. The civil 
secretary kept close watch upon the correspondents to whom 
the staff officers’ horses were loaned. If a correspondent was 
given a horse to gallop down to Siboney and send off his 
news, it was expected and required that the virtues, both mili- 
tary and civil, of their benefactor should be paraded before 
the voters of Buncombe County. When there was nothing 
else to say, when peace brooded over the trenches, the little 
general would climb a tree and pose for snapshots, swinging 
gracefully like a squirrel upon the projecting boughs, as he 
pointed with his good sword toward the beleaguered city. 


Care was, of course, always taken to keep the flag of truce 
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out of the picture, as this would have spoiled the political 
effect of the martial tableau. 

When the little general returned this afternoon from sign- 
ing the protocol of the surrender under the great ceiba-tree 
between the lines, he shouted out in great excitement to his 
pale-faced civil secretary, who came out to meet him, ‘‘ Have 
you the list of all the voters in Buncombe County ready ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; as you told me to, I carry it about my neck ina 
little waterproof bag.”’ 

‘* Sit right down then and write a personal letter couched 
in the warmest terms of friendship, which I will sign, and— 
stay—say to each man that when the Spaniards surrendered to 
me I thought of him, and knowing how the folks at home 
would prize it, I enclose a leaf which I plucked during 
the historic moment from the tree under which the Span- 
iards surrendered—yes, surrendered to me—you had better 
put that in.”’ 

‘But the leaves,’’ began the pale-faced civil secretary, 
whose fingers trembled with the writer’s cramp, so constantly 
had he been engaged in transcribing campaign literature. 

‘‘Oh, I'll get them right enough. Here, orderly, go to 
the ceiba-tree under which the conference was held and fill 
a gunny-sack full of leaves, and bring it back immediately. 
There is no time to lose. We must catch the first mail out.’’ 

The orderly was a sulky fellow, and in politics, I believe, 
he was opposed to the political general. And it was a hot 
and tiresome walk down to the historic tree; so he filled 
his sack with leaves at the first ceiba-tree he came to, 
and then lay down and had a nap and a pipe, and only 
returned to headquarters some hours later. Throughout the 
afternoon he sat in the general’s tent, and with a solemn 
face helped the civil secretary slip the spurious souvenirs 


of the surrender into the envelopes (marked ‘‘ Official busi- 
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ness, penalty for private use $300’’) that had been carefully 
directed to the voters of Buncombe County. 

The general now chatted away cheerfully, with the air of 
aman without care or anxiety for the future. His perfect 
knowledge of the people of Buncombe County did not deceive 
him. When we reached the United States we learned that 
our political general’s discreet opponent, overwhelmed by this 
novel kind of campaign literature, which flew thick as snow- 
flakes over Buncombe County, had, like a wise man, with- 
drawn from the field before the actual political battle was 
fought. 

By noon on the 14th there was, I believe, not a single 
officer of command rank in the army who cherished the belief 
that the Spaniards would quietly lay down their arms and 
surrender, as they actually did three days later. The way in 
which the Spaniards procrastinated and delayed negotiations 
had been only too apparent, and we had all come to the con- 
clusion that they were simply playing for time in which to 
make preparations and to permit of still further reénforcements 
arriving on the scene. Indeed, I think that by the gth or roth 
even General Shafter himself had lost faith in the possibility 
of his game of bluff succeeding, and would not have con- 
sented to further negotiations had not the weather been so 
unseasonable and the roads at this time, especially after the 
terrible storm of the roth, been almost impassable. And if 
the Spaniards were not idle during these days of delay, no 
more were we. The city had been completely invested on 
the north and west: every avenue by which escape could be 
made, or reénforcements and supplies enter, had been cut off. 
Six new batteries of artillery which had arrived under the 
command of General Randolph were in position, and our 
whole line had been strengthened by the arrival of the vol- 


unteer regiments of infantry. Had the days of negotiation 
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brought about no other results than these, I believe they 
would have been well spent, and I think that the activity we 
displayed during the days of the armistice had a very great 
deal to do with the ultimate surrender of the Spaniards with- 
out another blow being struck. 

However, by the evening of the 14th the conclusion 
had been reached by the authorities in Washington, and 
with the samme unanimity which prevailed among the gen- 
eral officers of the army, that the Spaniards had not been 
acting in good faith and that the city would have to be 
taken in the end by force of arms. The question which 
now came up for decision was, whether we should attempt 
an assault with the troops we then had, or await the arrival 
of reénforcements in overwhelming numbers. We did not 
require much time to decide this question. Terrible as 
were the losses which we feared would result from an assault 
upon positions as strong as those which the Spaniards held, 
the deaths from disease we estimated would be even greater 
if we sat idle in the trenches and awaited the weeks that 
must necessarily elapse before another army corps could 
come to our assistance; and so it was that an immediate 
assault was decided upon, to be made at dawn on July 
16th, and the details of it and the necessary preparations 
fully occupied the troops that were to take part in it during 
the 14th and the 15th. 

Naturally the western, in fact almost the southern, side of 
the city, which we had only succeeded in investing upon the 
11th, was chosen as the place to make the assault. It was 
obviously the weakest point in the enemy’s line, though how 
weak it really was we did not know until after the surrender, 
when -the masked batteries whose presence we had suspected 
did not materialize. The Spanish force was here concen- 


trated in trenches in front of the great bull-ring, which was 
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to be the objective point of the assault. Once this position 
had been gained, we were practically in the city. During the 
last few days we had pushed our lines up every night a little 
closer, until upon the morning of the 14th the advance line of 
McKibbin’s brigade was not quite four hundred yards away 
from the Spanish position. We were on the inside, or San- 
tiago side, of the railroad cut, and, so far as we could see, 
there were no great inequalities in the ground to retard our 
advance. There were some wire fences, but the men had 
gotten used to going through them, and, besides, every third 
or fourth man carried a pair of cutters. There was no steep 
ascent to climb, as had been the case at San Juan. In fact, 
upon this side we occupied rather higher ground than the 
Spaniards, and the charge would be over gently undulating 
fields. | 

It was decided that the assault should be made in two col- 
umns, one composed of McKibbin’s brigade, from San Pablo, 
and the other of General Ludlow’s brigade, from the Dos 
Caminos road, still farther to the west and south of the city. 
General Randolph had now six batteries well out upon Law- 
ton’s line, and in positions from which it was thought that 
they could pour a most destructive enfilading fire upon the 
Spanish trenches. It was evident that the Spaniards were 
growing listless, and that they were not likely to make a very 
stubborn defence. On the 11th and 12th we had seen them 
digging new trenches, and deepening and strengthening the 
old, and beginning traverses to prevent enfilading fire, and 
loopholing the walls of the bull-ring ; but this new-found en- 
ergy subsided, or seemed to, before anything very formidable 
in the way of strengthening their defences was accomplished. 
As we crept out with our pickets in the evening, we could 
see that a very great number of the Spanish soldiers were 


withdrawn every night from the trenches, and went to sleep 
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in little dokzos, or palm-huts, behind their lines, which were 
cooler and offered better shelter from the rains, and in a 
measure, too, from the white mists and the miasmas, and 
that strange, unbearable smell from which we suffered as well 
as they, and which arose from the decaying vegetable matter 
which had been turned over and exposed to the sun in the 
digging of the trenches. 

It was decided that late on the afternoon of the 15th the 
newly placed batteries should drop a few scattering shots 
in and about these trenches, only sufficient to get the range 
and without betraying the number of our guns, and then 
upon the morning of the 16th, at or before dawn, we were to 
open fire with all guns upon the little huts in which the 
Spaniards passed the night. For them, indeed, it promised 
to be a rude awakening. It was hoped that our fire would 
prove too strong to permit of their regaining their positions 
in the trenches—that they would retreat into the town, and 
that our assaulting parties would only have to contend with 
the detachments that had remained on guard in the trenches. 
The first gun from General Randolph’s batteries was to have 
been the signal for McKibbin’s men, under the shadow of 
San Pablo, and for Ludlow’s men, down at Dos Caminos, to 
leave their trenches and charge across the intervening ground 
through the leaden hail. It was understood that the brigadier 
who first made a lodgment within the Spanish line was to get 
another star; and, indeed, it did not require this incentive for 
the men of the two brigades to prepare for the struggle, and 
to strain every nerve to come well out of it. McKibbin’s 
men had the shortest line to run, barely four hundred yards, 
while Ludlow had at least six hundred; but in his front the 
Spaniards were neither so numerous nor so strongly in- 
trenched. All through the night of the 14th and the 15th 


the men were engaged in sending challenges and bets from 
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one brigade to another, and I believe I am betraying no con- 
fidence when I say that there was much money laid upon the 
coming event which was the absorbing topic of all thought 
and conversation. 

Early on the afternoon of the 15th, however, an aide came 
galloping along the line from General Shafter, stopping at 
each division and brigade headquarters, and announcing as he 
galloped by the trenches: “‘ The white flag remains up. No 
firing till further orders!”’ 

““And the negotiations—the negotiations!’’ shouted the 
men. 

“Oh, the negotiations continue.’’ 

I, for my part, was glad that the white flag was not with- 
drawn. The men were enthusiastic, but were not physically 
in a condition to make this desperate assault, which would 
undoubtedly have cost many lives, and might have ended in 
failure after all. Though the men were in splendid spirits, 
and the two weeks’ delay only seemed to have given them 
a keener desire for the fray, and while it was encouraging to 
hear them talk and calculate among themselves how long it 
would take them to reach the Spanish position, I for one, as 
I saw them dragging their weary bodies slowly down the hill- 
side to the trenches, was glad that they were never called 
upon to make the effort. It was a day when it was difficult 
for a well man to get about, much less a sick man, and all the 
soldiers of these two brigades were more or less ill with fevers 
in consequence of the exposure and the hardships they had 


undergone.* There was not a breath stirring, and we were all 


* On this day Major Creighton Webb, of General Lawton’s staff, made a gallant 
reconnoissance to Cabaiias with mounted cavalrymen and a hundred Cubans on 
foot with a view to prepare for the landing of General Henry’s brigade. He 
left behind him his somewhat cumbersome escort, and pushed down to the sea and 
back with five mounted Cubans. This was the last movement of troops before 
the surrender. 


—————— eC 
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snapping for breath: all the oxygen seemed in some way to 
have been pumped out of the atmosphere, and I do not 
believe there were ten men in the three thousand who were 
able to run the distance they would have been called upon to 
go under the Spanish fire. 

July 16th.—Last evening, shortly before ten o’clock, as I 
came up from headquarters by the San Juan ford, I heard a 
column of troops approaching, marching at ease down the 
road leading from the heights toward Sevilla. They sang as 
they came, and long before they reached the ford I knew it 
must be a column of the colored troops, as no other men in 
the army could sing as these men sang as they came trudging 
along through the darkness and up to their knees in the mud. 


‘* When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of woe shall not thee overflow ”— 


they sang with their deep, rich voices as they came up to the 
ford. I found it was the Twenty-fourth Infantry, which had 
been ordered back to Siboney to nurse and to guard the sick 


in the yellow fever hospital.* They were under orders to 


* The Twenty-fourth Infantry was ordered down to Siboney simply to do guard 
duty. When the regiment reached the yellow fever hospital it was found to be in 
a deplorable condition. Men were dying there every hour for the lack of proper 
nursing. Major Markley, who had commanded the regiment since July 1st, when 
Colonel Liscum was wounded, drew his regiment up in line, and Dr. La Garde, 
in charge of the hospital, explained the needs of the suffering, at the same time 
clearly setting forth the danger to men who were not immune, of nursing and 
attending yellow fever patients. Major Markley then said that any man who 
wished to volunteer to nurse in the yellow fever hospital could step forward. The 
whole regiment stepped forward. Sixty men were selected from the volunteers to 
nurse, and within forty-eight hours forty-two of these brave fellows were down 
seriously ill with yellow or pernicious malarial fever. Again the regiment was 
drawn up in line, and again Major Markley said that nurses were needed, and 
that any man who wished to do so could volunteer. After the object lesson which 
the men had received in the last few days of the danger from contagion to which 
they would be exposed, it was now unnecessary for Dr. La Garde to again warn 
the brave blacks of the terrible contagion. When the request for volunteers to 
replace those who had already fallen in the performance of their dangerous and 
perfectly optional duty was made again, the regiment stepped forward as one 
man. When sent down from the trenches the regiment consisted of eight com- 


28 
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push on and assume their trying duties at daybreak in the 
morning, so I only had an opportunity to press by the hand 
several of my friends in the gallant regiment, and to wish 
them God-speed as they marched on through the night; but 
for a long time after the column had disappeared, swallowed 
up in the darkness, I could hear the deep, manly voices of 
these brave men, who shirked no duty, whether upon the 


battlefield or in the noisome pesthouse, singing: 


‘‘ T’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous omnipotent hand.” 


panies, averaging about forty men each. Of the officers and men who remained 
on duty during the forty days spent in Siboney, only twenty-four escaped without 
serious illness, and of this handful not a few succumbed to fevers on the voyage 
home and after their arrival at Montauk. 

The following is a complete list of those who died at Siboney : 

Captain Charles Dodge. 

Company A: Privates (1) Humphrey Montgomery, (2) James R. Sedden, (3) 
Isaac A. Lester, (4) Grozier Appleby, (5) Budd Ashton, (6) Frank Carter, (7) W. 
MESMie Pertys 

Company B: (1) Corporal Tom Robertson; Privates (2) Edward Penn, (3) 
Charles Diggs, (4) John Richards. 

Company C: Privates (1) J. Nelson, (2) Robert Ramsey, (3) John Mealy. 

Company D: Privates (1) Henry Chubbs, (2) John Garrett. 

Company E: Corporals (1) Charles Wamble, (2) James J. Buford ; Privates 
(3) Abram Benson, (4) J. P. Phillips. 

Company F : (rt) Corporal Henry A. Shaw; Privates (2) Charles Hicks, (3) 
Richard H. Brown. 

Company G: Privates (1) Walter Reeves, (2) Effa J. Bassett, (3) Herman 
Rause. 

Company H: (1) Corporal Lewis Johnson; Musicians (2) Robert Brookes, 
(3) William Brent; Privates (4) Carter Boggs, (5) Warren Green, (6) William 
Mosley, (7) Sandy Smith, (8) Mortimer Spencer, (9) William Griggs. 

Or thirty-six deaths in all, including officers and enlisted men. Some forty 
men have been discharged from the regiment, owing to disabilities resulting from 
sickness which began in the yellow fever hospital. 
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July t7th.—\ was one of those who had always believed 
that something would yet happen to once again postpone the 
surrender. I believed that the Spaniards had been sparring 
for time, and at the last would refuse to accept the only 
terms of surrender that we could offer. Now that twenty 
thousand people had left the city, there was food there and 
to spare for the garrison for at least two months to come. 
Ammunition, while not plentiful, was not lacking, and owing 
to the ease with which spies passed through our thin, ex- 
tended line, I could not hope that General Toral was igno- 
rant of the fact that he was surrounded by an army that was 
practically wrecked, that one-third of our men were on their 
backs and that at least one-half of those who reported for 
duty should have been in the hospital, and that the number 
of effective men with the colors was being reduced by hun- 
dreds every day. 

Perhaps General Toral knew all these things, and further, 
appreciated the fact that we could have all the reénforcements 
asked for, while he, since the destruction of the fleet, was cut 
off entirely from all aid or possible succor, and so decided to 
surrender while as yet good terms could be made. It was very 
wise, and we were certainly very grateful to him for having 
exercised such wisdom, but I for one did not believe he would 
do so* until this morning, when I heard the Spanish bugle 

* These same misgivings were entertained in Washington, and only the night 


before the surrender and after the agreement had been signed by the commissioners 
telegrams were received by General Shafter from the Secretary of War warning him 
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notes sounding over the heights of Conosa, as the troops 
marched down into the valley between the lines, where Gen- 
eral Toral, surrounded by his brilliant staff, with nodding 
plumes and in full regalia, and furnishing a strange contrast 
to the weather-beaten appearance which our men presented, 
uttered the sad words which must have cost him such an 
effort: ‘‘ I deliver up the city and the Military Division of the 
Province of Santiago de Cuba to the authority of the United 
States of America,’’ and then rode away with bowed head, 
while the troops that had marched out to the quick step 
straggled back without arms, without music, and entered as 
prisoners the city they had ruled as masters. 

Everything was done to make the painful duty that the 
Spaniards had to perform as easy as possible. The two com- 
panies of Spanish infantry saluted the two companies of our 
men, and then laid down their arms and were marched hur- 
riedly away. General Shafter and General Toral shook hands 
cordially, and the various general officers on both sides were 
presented. All were most anxious to meet and to compli- 
ment General Escario, who had brought up the reénforce- 
ments from Manzanillo in such a gallant manner. He wasa 
comparatively young man; most of our infantry lieutenants 
were older than he. The last communication which Toral had 
received from Madrid was the announcement that the Queen 
Regent had been pleased to raise the gallant young colonel 
to the rank of brigadier-general, and to confer upon him the 
Ked Cross for military merit. The Spaniards bore themselves 
with wonderful dignity. Only a sharp look of acute suffering 
passed over Toral’s handsome face as he gave the sad order, 


“Present arms!’ the salute to our flag, in which was con- 


to take no chances, as information had reached Washington that Toral would 
decline to carry out the agreement and that General Blanco had promised to send 
troops to his assistance overland from Holguin and from Cienfuegos. 
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cealed all the humiliation and formal acknowledgment of 
surrender which the victor had required of the vanquished. 
In a few moments conversation languished, and the Span- 
iards turned to ride away. Admirably as they bore them- 
selves, no one could doubt for a moment that the scene was 
most painful to them, and no one had the slightest desire to 
prolong it. As General Toral turned to go, one of our staff 
officers who had been delayed came riding hastily up, with a 
rusty sword. 

‘‘ Tell General Toral that I must detain him one moment,”’ 
said General Shafter to Captain Mendoza,* who acted as in- 
terpreter. Taking the sword from the staff officer, General 
Shafter held it up before him. ‘‘ This sword, General 
Toral,’’ said General Shafter, ‘‘ was found by the soldiers of 
General Ludlow’s brigade upon the field where the troops 
of General Vara del Rey made their last gallant stand in 
the defence of Caney. The soldiers learned that the sword 
belonged to the gallant general to whom the defence of the 
place had been intrusted by you, and who defended it until 
more than half his troops were slain; until his brother, son, 
and his nephew had fallen before his eyes, when he, too, paid 
the full measure of his devotion, dying a soldier’s. death with 
his face to the foe. 

‘‘ The soldiers of General Ludlow’s brigade picked up the 
sword as it fell from your brother officer’s hand, and it is in 
accordance with their wishes, as communicated to me by 
General Ludlow, that I now return this sword to your keep- 
in the hope that there may still survive some member of 


ing, 


* Captain Mendoza, who served throughout the campaign with General Lawton 
as aide and interpreter, was one of four Cuban gentlemen who rendered very valu- 
able services to the army. Sefior Mestre served with General Wheeler, Sefor 
Ferrer with General Chaffee. Sefior Mufioz, who was with Kent, was severely 


wounded on July 2d, but remained with the army and returned to duty before 
the surrender. 
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his gallant family to wear and to guard it. If this be not the 
case, they would like to intrust the sword to the safe keep- 
ing and the appreciation of his comrades who survive him.”’ 

General Toral, as the remarks of General Shafter were 
translated to him, was visibly affected. Twice he lifted the 
hilt of the rusty sword to his lips and kissed it. Finally 
he composed himself sufficiently to give, in a few well-chosen 
words, such an answer as might have been expected from 
the old chivalry to the new, and placing his hand upon. his 
heart and bowing low, with the rusty sword across his saddle 
bows and followed by his staff, he rode away. 

The formal surrender,* as described, took place at about 
half-past nine, and General Toral immediately rode back 
into the city. There had been, it seems, some foolish and 
extravagant talk by the men of certain regiments to the 
effect that they would not give up their rifles; and General 
Toral, whose authority and prestige had been pledged to 
these conditions, was naturally anxious to see that they were 
carried out to the letter. Be it said to his credit and in rec- 
ognition of the behavior of the Spanish soldiers, which was 
excellent throughout the day, the terms of the capitulation 
were carried out most scrupulously; and before evening fell 
the various organizations had stacked their arms at the 
Arsenal and in the warehouses designated for this purpose, 
and came out of the city to camp between the lines, as it had 
been agreed they should. 

A few minutes after the departure of Toral, General Shaf- 
ter, accompanied by his staff and escorted by the Ninth 
U.S. Infantry and the mounted troops of the Second Cav- 
alry, rode toward Santiago. The general officers of the corps, 


accompanied by their staffs, followed him into the city. The 


* For the terms of the surrender as signed by the commissioners, see Appendix, 


Note X. 


General Toral’s Staff and Escort 


Mendoza, the Interpreter 
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Shafter 
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streets by which the cortége entered were barricaded in at 
once the most formidable and ingenious manner possible. 
The barb-wire entanglements were arranged so that an ad- 
vancing column would have to zigzag from one side of the 
road to the other, and to do this under infantry fire would 
have been well-nigh impossible. Then came deep trenches 
concealed with a thin and unsubstantial covering of straw 
and saplings, and then great barricades of barrels and wine- 
butts filled with sand and stone. Once in the heart of the 
city, the signs of the havoc of the siege and the ravages of 
war became less noticeable. The streets were almost de- 
serted, save for here and there groups of curious but well- 
behaved Spanish soldiers. For the signs of the bombard- 
ment by the thirteen-inch guns of the fleet one had to go far 
to seek, and to use one’s eyes sharply to find them. Many 
of the Spanish soldiers told me that very few of the shells ex- 
ploded, but I did not see any of the unexploded shells. Gen- 
eral Shafter remained in the Palace, where the authorities of 
the city, military, civil, and ecclesiastical, called to pay their 
respects, until shortly before twelve, which was the hour set 
for the formal taking over of authority in the city. The 
Ninth Infantry were formed out in the open square facing 
the Palace, as were also the two squads of the Second Cav- 
alry, and shortly before twelve o’clock General Shafter and 
all the general officers came out and took up their station 
facing the Palace, from which the symbol of Spanish sover- 
eignty had disappeared. Colonel Miley and Captain McKit- 
trick were designated to raise the flag. Slowly our banner 
rose to view over the roof of the Palace. As it reached 
the peak, General McKibbin gave the command, “‘ Present 
arms!’’ the cavalry commander of course saying, ‘* Present 
sabres!’’ The Sixth Cavalry band played a few bars of the 
All the officers remained uncovered 


»”? 


‘* Star-spangled Banner. 
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while the band played and until General McKibbin gave the 
word, ‘‘ Order arms!’’ with which the simple ceremony of 
placing the city under the protection of our flag was con- 
cluded. 

As the flag floated proudly out in the breeze, a mighty 
shout went up from the men in the plaza below. It travelled 
along the line of the trenches, until the weary defenders of 
our position caught it up and sent back the cry of greeting. 
The refugees cowering in the woods, the trembling pacificos, 
who but a few days before had been hunted like wild beasts 
through the jungle by the Spanish guerrillas, heard it and 
knew that the hour of their deliverance had struck. At first 
timidly, for they were creatures naturally filled with many 
fears and apprehensions, some of the bolder of their number 
came creeping cautiously and with a snail-like pace along the 
road to the city from which they had been driven. But 
once the adventurous scouts caught sight of the new flag that 
flew over the Palace, they darted back to carry the great and 
incredible news to those who still cowered in the recesses of 
the jungle; and as, toward evening, the refugees came strag- 
eling back into the city in greater numbers, in front of the 
city jail they met with a throng of people, their sisters and 
their brothers, who, trembling with weakness, and with faces 
blanched by long confinement in the darkness, and suffering 
from all manner of filth-diseases, came tottering out through 
the prison gates, which had been opened to them by order of 
the American governor. 

Immediately upon taking command of the city, General 
McKibbin sent Captain Charles D. Rhodes to examine into 
the condition of the prison, and particularly as to the pris- 
oners who were held on political charges. The prison was 
found to be, and Captain Rhodes reported it as being, in an 


indescribably filthy condition, and a menace not only to the 
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lives of those who were incarcerated there, but a plague and 
a pesthouse dangerous to the health of the city. 

Among the prisoners about fifty were found to be held on 
political charges. These were for the most part not legally 
held even by due process of Spanish law. No definite charges 
had been made in many instances, and the great majority of 
these political prisoners were simply held upon a warrant of 
commitment signed by the Spanish military governor. When 
charges had been formulated they were generally meagre and 
insufficient, such as “‘ suspicious character’’ placed opposite 
their names in the prison register. The most substantial 
charges formulated were such as “‘ giving food to those who 
were in rebellion against the Spanish Government,’’ or “‘ giv- 
ing an article of clothing to a rebel,’’ or suspected of having 
at some time not stated secreted an insurgent in his house. 
Among these political prisoners, who were compelled to herd 
in the filthy galleries of the jail with the common criminals, 
were three Cuban ladies, who had been made to live in cells 
with women of the lowest category. The offence charged 
against these poor creatures was that they had endeavored 
to send letters of a personal and family character to their 
husbands and brothers who were with the insurgents. Upon 
receiving Captain Rhodes’s report, General McKibbin imme- 
diately ordered that all the political prisoners be set at liberty. 

As is well known, General Garcia, in command of the 
Cuban forcees in front of Santiago, was not represented in the 
negotiations, nor was he permitted to be present at the 
actual surrender in his official and representative capacity. 
Strict orders were also issued by General Shafter to the effect 
that no Cuban soldiers should be permitted to enter the city 
under any pretext whatever. 

It is not known whether General Shafter adopted this radi- 


cal change of policy upon his own initiative or in obedience 
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to instructions from Washington. To the Cubans who re- 
monstrated with him, General Shafter stated that he could not 
permit the Cuban army to enter the city because he was 
afraid they would fall upon the Spaniards and massacre 
them, a statement which certainly was unjust, and hardly 
calculated to allay the feeling of hostility to the Americans 
which was growing in the Cuban ranks. There may have 
been, and there probably were, instances of blood-curdling 
ferocity on the part of the Cubans during the campaign; 
but, on the whole, they had shown themselves more humane 
and more obedient to the laws of civilized warfare than had 
the Spaniards. At the very moment when General Shafter 
stated with such ill-judged frankness that he dared not admit 
our Cuban allies into the city, for fear that they could not 
be restrained from murdering Spanish women and children, 
General Garcia had in his possession acknowledgments from 
the various Spanish commanders of the military districts in 
which the Cubans had been operating that he (Garcia) had 
returned in good condition more than two thousand prisoners 
whom he had captured. 

General Garcia certainly expected a very different treat- 
ment for himself and for his forces than that which was 
accorded to him at and after the surrender, and with the 
knowledge which I had of the statements which were made 
to him at various times by United States officials, and par- 
ticularly by General Shafter at the meeting near Aserraderos, 
in my opinion he was fully justified in being surprised at the 
inconsiderate way in which he was ignored when the Span- 
iards surrendered, and his services were no longer urgently 
required. At Tampa and on the voyage down, and during 
the early days of the campaign, no attempt was made to 
keep secret the fact that it was proposed to turn the city of 
Santiago over to the Cuban authorities shortly after the place 
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was captured. At this time it was announced semi-officially, 
if not officially, that General Garcia would be invited to here 
instal the civil government of the republic, and that from 
here the government would be permitted to exercise all 
rights of sovereignty over such portions of the island as had 
been redeemed from Spanish rule. In other words, a trial 
was to be given to the Cuban Republic, and upon the record 
which this provisional government made would depend very 
much the final judgment of the Administration at Washing- 
ton, when at last the Spaniards had been displaced and the 
question of what form of government should be ultimately 
given to the island arose. Evidently this plan was now 
changed. 

The feelings of the Cuban soldiers can better be imagined 
than described when they were informed that not only 
would they not be allowed to participate in the negotiations, 
or the ceremonies of the surrender, but that they were not 
even to be permitted to visit their homes in the city to the 
capture of which they had substantially contributed. More 
than one-half, at least, of the men serving with Castillo and 
Garcia were natives of the city of Santiago, or guajiros, peas- 
ants of the countryside, who, when the terror of the wild and 
nameless deeds that characterized the simply barbarous and 
inhuman conflict spread through the land, had sent their 
wives and children into the city of Santiago for greater 
safety. But now that the city was ours, and the Cubans 
had contributed to its capture, with a loss of life as great in 
proportion to their numbers engaged as ours had been, they 
were not to be permitted to visit their families inside the 
city, much less to participate in the triumph; and in this con- 
nection we should remember that the losses by disease and 
by bullets, to which we were exposed during our campaign of 
one month, had been sustained by the Cubans, unaided and 
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unassisted, in a struggle against overpowering numbers for 
thirty-three months.* 

I saw Garcia and Castillo the evening before the surrender, 
and in their camp received an ocular and most disquieting 
demonstration of how serious the situation was and of how 
strained the relations between the two armies had become. 
Happily indeed for us and the future of Cuba, both Cas- 
tillo and Garcia acted very conservatively and would not 
listen to the wilder counsels which were heard on every side. 
The soldiers were all, or nearly all, in favor of a break with the 
Americans of an irrevocable character ; but General Garcia 
contented himself with filing a manly protest against the action 
of General Shafter, which, he informed me, he was inclined 
to regard simply as an error of judgment, and not by any 
means as a sign that the disinterested policy that had charac- 
terized the people of the United States in all that regarded 
Cuba and the Cubans had come to an end. 

Knowing the temper of his men, who were so sorely tried 
at this moment, who were anxious to visit the city for the 
possession of which they had been fighting for three years, 
and where their families and friends were dwelling, and 
knowing that the Spaniards would not leave a stone un- 
turned to take advantage of this moment to breed dissension 

* According to the official reports of Generals Garcia and Castillo to the Cuban 
Government, copies of which were sent to General Miles, the Cuban troops oper- 
ating in conjunction with the American army in front of Santiago numbered 
3,800 men, and the losses sustained were 88 killed and 290 wounded. In this 
number those who were not incapacitated by their wounds are not counted. I 
understand that these losses do not include the casualties met with by the Cuban 
bands which harassed the march of General Escario’s column upon his gallant 
march from Manzanillo to Santiago, and yet from Spanish sources we learn that 
these must have been considerable. In the official report of his wonderful exploit, 
General Escario mentions one skirmish after which he counted twenty-one Cubans 
dead upon the field. But even should we concede that the figures given above 


include all the losses which the Cubans met with, it will be seen that, in propor- 


tion to their numbers engaged, the casualties among the Cubans exceeded ours by 
one hundred per cent. 
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between his men and the Americans, Garcia proceeded with 
all his forces toward Gibara, to complete the work of driving 
out the Spanish garrisons from Eastern Cuba.* 

Neither at the time of the surrender nor since then have I 
been able to ascertain the precise number of men who surren- 
dered with the city. General Toral turned over to General 
Shafter the muster rolls of his military division, which carried 
the names of twenty-three thousand men, and included the 
garrisons of San Luis, Guantanamo, Sagua de Tanamo, and 
other places. My impression is that the troops in and about 
Santiago, including the twenty-one hundred sick and wounded, 
did not greatly exceed nine thousand. 


* The more I recall the manly, conservative attitude of General Calixto Garcia 
during these trying days, the more clearly I see how great a loss his recent death 
will prove to be, both for the United States and for Cuba. 

+ The following table of the sick and the arms which were surrendered are taken 
from the interesting pamphlet of Lieutenant José Miiller (of the Spanish Navy). 
They fully confirm my own impressions. 
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Arms and ammunition surrendered : 
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CHAPTERS Avil 
ON THE HOME TRAIL 


July 18th.—The last scene I witnessed as I rode up the hill 
out of the valley where the Spanish prisoners were now 
encamped between the trenches, was the establishment of 
very cordial relations between our men and their late antag- 
onists, which was quite natural and as it should be between 
soldiers who have shown, in the language of the old French 


»”» 


chronicler, such “‘ parfatte galanterie.’’ The Spaniards, as 
they came out and camped between the lines, in the places 
that had been designated for this purpose, appeared to be 
in surprisingly good shape. They were undoubtedly better 
clad, and cleaner and healthier in appearance, than were our 
own men after their short but most exhausting campaign. 
The reason of their good appearance is not far to seek. The 
soldiers of the Santiago garrison were men who have been 
in Cuba for three or four years; and, of course, those who had 
survived the ravages of the climate and the incessant guerrilla 
warfare which they had waged constituted physically a corps 
d élite. The garrison was composed of men in the prime of 
life, as were all the soldiers in Cuba before the revolution 
broke out, as well as those who were sent out in the early days 
before the authorities in Madrid, fearful of complications at 
home, adopted the policy of keeping all seasoned troops in the 
Peninsula, and sending to the island only untrained and im- 
mature boys. It would appear that these troops were landed 


and concentrated exclusively in the western provinces, while 
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the seasoned men had, in the early attempts to suppress the 
revolution by force of arms, been sent to Santiago de Cuba 
and other eastern garrison towns, where they had remained 
throughout the war. 

We were all, however, very much surprised to find them so 
strong and sturdy, especially the men who had taken part in 
General Escario’s wonderful march from Manzanillo. There 
was not a trace of that foot-soreness which Toral, in his de- 
spatches home and his conversations with our officers, gave as 
the reason why he never ventured to assume the offensive. 
They were all very thin, but their complexions were healthier 
than were those of our men. One of the reasons for this cer- 
tainly is that, however meagre the ration was that had been 
served out to them, and undoubtedly the Spaniards had been 
at the time of the surrender upon short rations for many 
months and upon almost starvation rations for at least ten 
weeks, the rice and oil they had received was much more 
nourishing and wholesome for consumption in the tropics 
than the American army rations. They were all, of course, 
ravenously hungry, and our fellows gave them very gener- 
ously all the food they could spare, and sometimes a little 
more. In a few hours, however, these ebullitions of good 
feeling subsided, and the exchange of courtesies entered 
upon a more practical basis. The Spaniards, it appeared, 
had numberless pipes of aguardzente (rum). They are so 
intensely sober (only fancy what the condition of Russian or 
English troops would be who had all the rum they cared to 
drink) and had become apparently so nauseated with their 
dangerous tipple, which they had to drink often instead of 
water during the long siege, that as I rode away I saw 
them trading rum for our hardbread, three pints of rum 
being exchanged for as many hardtacks. While the advan- 


tage of the transaction would seem to lie at first entirely 
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with our men, in the end Iam afraid it will prove a bad 
bargain. 

It was a slow, sad ride which I made down the mud track 
to Siboney, but I sincerely trust that I have taken this jour- 
ney for the last time. The news of the actual surrender and 
the raising of the flag over the city had preceded me; but the 
little bunches of soldiers whom I met upon the road, though 
I found them one and all half-dazed and listless to a degree, 
would still gather about me and listen to the story I had to 
tell, which, to cheer them up, I tried to make as interesting 
and as stirring as possible. There is no denying the fact 
that—through no fault of their own, poor fellows—the soldiers 
were in very low spirits: it was the insidious course of the 
fever which was burning already in the blood of so many who 
were still walking about, the depressing influences of the 
malarial fever of the climate, the terrible effects of which are 
as marked mentally as they are physically. The trail was 
crowded with army wagons, thronged with the sick; and as 
every other one of them was stalled in mire and blocking the 
way, I could not strike a better gait than a walk until, by 
the graves of the men who fell at Guasima, I struck into the 
Rough Riders’ trail—the trail on the left of the valley by 
which they had come up to the fight, and which was lonely 
enough. The main road, which I followed up to this point, 
was dotted with little detachments of men on special duty, 
principally guarding the hospitals where yellow fever and 
suspected fever patients were isolated, and working upon 
the road, which was growing worse every day with the ever- 
increasing rains. Mr, F 


a few days before had asked me 
to take a photograph of the spot where his gallant son was 
buried after the skirmish of the 24th. It was a dull, misty 
morning, with frequent short showers; rather surprising and 


untimely they were, we had become so accustomed to having 
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IN THE TRENCHES DURING THE TRUCE, JULY IITH 


(The soldiers on the right are reading aloud the home news out of a paper a month old) 


THE 


FIRST DISARMED SPANIARDS COMING INTO THE AMERICAN LINES AFTER 
SURRENDER 
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our rainfall in the afternoon, or, if it did not come then, about 
midnight. Despite the mist and the rain, however, I took the 
‘picture, and by good fortune it turned out to be quite dis- 
tinct. While taking it, two Michigan volunteers came racing 
down from the hillside, where they were on guard duty, and 
asked me if they might “‘ get in’’ to the picture; so I have it 
now as it was taken this morning—the bare little spot where 
the first volunteers to die are resting, with the two Michigan 
volunteers flanking their graves. As we talked I spied an- 
other grave, alittle farther down the hillside, marked, as they 
all are, with the obligatory shingle from a cartridge-box. The 
clay that covered this mound was a bright red and had not 
yet been dulled and browned by the sun, and the Michigan 
boys told me that the man who was lying there belonged to 
the artillery and that they had buried him there the day 
before, a few hours after his death from the black vomit. 

As we sat by the side of the fresh, bright red grave, and 
listened to the whirr and the spitting of the land-crabs, who 
were balked of their prey as long as we stayed there, the 
Michigan volunteers told me this simple and touching story 
of that sickness which stalked abroad all through our lines, 
taking its victims from among our bravest and our strongest 
wherever it found them. 

‘The day before yesterday, just about sundown,”’ said 
one of them under his breath, as though he thought that 
the man who lay under the low mound of red clay between 
us might be disturbed in his rest by what we were saying, 
‘“‘he rode up to our camp and asked if he might stop 
off with us a few hours. He had been down to Siboney 
to fetch some stuff for his captain; but he was very tired, 
and was afraid he could not reach his battery that night, 
as it was stationed far out on the right. We were glad 
to have him, of course. After he had unsaddled and 
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stretched himself out on the ground, I noticed that his 
face was as yellow as a Chinaman’s. ‘ Boys,’ he said, ‘I 
feel bad; I am played out. I feel as if I had fired my 
wad.’ We told him to cheer up; that we were all feeling 
poorly, but everything would be all right the moment the 
flag waved over Santiago, and that would not be long now, 
as we heard that ‘ Bull Shafter’ was playing his bobtailed 
flush in fine shape, and that the Spaniards did not seem to 
see through his bluff.’’ ‘* Well, they must be mighty poor 
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poker players,’’ said the other volunteer with a decided 
shake of the head; and they certainly were. 

““ We cooked him a little plateful of canned tomatoes while 
he was stretched out.on the ground,’’ went on the spokes- 
man, “‘ but he wouldn’t have it. ‘I won’t beat on you 
boys,’ he said; ‘I have got my travel ration in my haver- 
sack, and when I’m hungry I'll eat that. But, boys, I’m not 
hungry, I’m only thirsty. I filled and emptied my canteen a 
dozen times since I started up from the sea; ’fact, it seems to 
me I travelled most of the way in the half-dry bed of the 
creek.’ His wrist and forehead almost burnt our hands as 
we felt them. ‘I don’t seem to cool off a bit after get- 
ting out of the sun,’ he said, pointing to his faded blue shirt, 
which, though the night had come on chilly, as it always 
does after sundown, was dripping, wringing wet. I told 
him not to bother—that he would be fit as a fiddle in the 
morning. ‘It’s only them ponchos that’s hurting you,’ said 
Ike, here. I’d rather get wringing wet a dozen times a day 
than wear one of them graveyard sacks. In our regiment we 
blame everything, from a toothache to the rheumatics or a 
sick foot, on them ponchos,’’ added the soldier by way of 
explanation. ‘‘ The artillery fellow sat up a long time, writ- 
ing away at a letter by the light of the fire, and when he had 


finished it he began to moan—strange—like a horse with 
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pneumonia. Then he began to vomit, and we knew he had 
it, and before morning he was dead. . . .”’ 

When I told them that I was going home, they looked 
at me very wistfully: they could not understand how I 
could take my good fortune so calmly. ‘‘I guess, how- 
ever, he knows he ain’t home yet,’’ I heard one of the 
volunteers explain in an undertone. ‘‘ No, there’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip; and if I was him 
I’d try and give that dirty town of Siboney the slip on 
my way home, as the boys is dying like flies in a frost down 
there.’’ As I walked away and began to pull Romeo out of 
the patch of guinea-grass where he was eating ravenously 
and which he was loath to leave, I overheard one of the vol- 
unteers say: ‘‘ As he’s going home, let’s give him that fel- 
low’s letter,’’ pointing with an awkward gesture to the grave. 
I waited while one of them ran up to the camp on the hill- 
side and brought back the letter, which they had wrapped in 
a piece of the despised poncho. ‘‘ This is what he wrote the 
last night, just before he took on and died,’’ they said. 
‘“Vou must take the best of care of it, and should anything 
happen to you, be sure and arrange that she will get it, for 
he couldn’t rest here well, and neither could we, if we thought 
that his last letter never reached her.’’ It is the strangest 
letter of all the odd-looking epistles which I had collected in 
my sabretache on my way down. Letters had been handed to 
me at every corner of the trench as I passed, and at every 
little camp, and from the little clumps of tents along the val- 
ley over which the Red Cross flew, and sometimes the yel- 
low flag, to indicate that here the yellow fever was rampant. 
I had a physical dread and a shrinking from yellow fever 
very different indeed from the utter indifference and perfect 
equanimity with which, during my residence in the East, 1 
found I could live surrounded on every side by the black 
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death and the cholera; but this feeling never reached such a 
point that I could refuse the letters from the little ‘‘ sus- 
pect’’ hospitals. It was so pathetic to see the solicitude the 
men showed to get their letters off, that he would have been a 
brute indeed who would not offer at least the poor guarantee 
of his life for their delivery. 

This letter was but a single sheet of rumpled, discolored 
paper, with the American flag emblazoned in colors upon it. 
Such paper had been distributed by some association for the 
aid of the soldiers at Tampa. Upon it most of the soldiers’ 
letters home, which owing to the want of postal facilities 
came so few and far between, had been written. ‘‘ On the 
back of the letter,’’ said the spokesman, crooking his elbow 
again at the grave where the artilleryman was lying, ‘‘ he 
had written her address; and as he did not have an envel- 
ope and we couldn’t find one, we folded it up with the 
address on the outside, and sewed it together with black 
thread. I’m glad we had black thread. It seems more fit- 
ting, you know. Now, if you are careful with it and see 
that it’s delivered, she’ll get one more letter from him, 
anyhow.’ 

I confess I did not quite approve of this plan. ‘‘ But how 
will she learn of his death ? And even if she does, will it not 
be a terrible blow to have a letter come still addressed in his 
handwriting ? Hadn’t I better copy the address out on an 
envelope and enclose the letter ?’’ 

“No, we have written a plain statement of facts—just plain 
like a memorandum receipt, you know—telling how he died, 
and how it was just as much in the performance of his duty 
as though he had been killed in action, and we all signed our 
names to it before we sewed the sheet of letter paper up. 
No, don’t put it in another envelope. Of course, it will be 


a heavy blow when she hears of his death; but think of her 
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joy, son, when she sees the letter coming that she has waited 
for so long, and in his own handwriting, too!”’ 

I was very loath to fall in with the idea, but the Michigan 
volunteers had very decided opinions, and didn’t want that 


letter enclosed in an envelope. ‘‘ It is wrong to change the 
dead man’s plan,’’ said one. ‘‘ The letter ought to be sent 
just as he planned it’’—this with another awkward gesture 


toward the mound of red clay; and I noticed that we were still 
speaking in low undertones, as though not to disturb his 
sleep. This will be, I trust, the last of the letters of ill news 
that I carry in my Job’s post, to be mailed when I reach New 
York. 

It was a lonely and depressing journey, particularly the 
latter half of it, from Sevilla to Siboney, which I made upon 
the deserted forest trail. Along the royal road from Sevilla 
to San Juan, where, in the advance upon Santiago, the great 
wave of life had passed only a few days before, there were 
still to be seen graves that had not been washed away, and 
little yellow flags that flew over the isolated hospitals, and 
there were still to be met with the great army wagons, with 
their creaking axles laboring over the muddy road, while the 
hot sun beat down upon the wounded and the sick, and, 
strange as it may seem, I found comfort in such sights and 
in such company. 

It is a cruel and inexorable law that no great achievement 
can be accomplished without a correspondingly heavy loss. 
Often, as to-day, I have tried to fasten my attention and all 
my thought upon the proud picture which the men of our 
little corps presented during the soul-stirring days of the 
arduous advance, made without fear and without question, 
into that unknown country which opened up so darkly be- 
yond the mysterious jungles and the voiceless forests, filled 


with unfamiliar trees; but try as I may, I cannot picture 
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that mighty stream of magnificent life as it surged toward the 
slopes of San Juan—I cannot recall those gallant faces as they 
were then, pulsating with life and energy, without seeing also 
the back-current of the River of Death which flowed by its 
side, down again to the shores of the sea. It began to flow 
and to drain our resources upon the very first day of the 
advance, and it has grown so rapidly in volume that to-day 
it would seem that more than half our men are invalided or 
ought to be, and that the very existence of the army as a 
whole is threatened. 

The men began to fall out even upon the very day we 
landed. What a magnificent sight that was, to see our fel- 
lows plunging through.the surf, without a care in the world, 
and, though weighted down with all their accoutrements and 
in heavy marching order, overflowing with those animal 
spirits which only the physically perfect man enjoys. An 
hour later, I remember I had not walked half a mile from the 
sea, when I met, being carried upon litters, two men livid, 
pale, unconscious, the very first of those who fell victims 
to the climate. Along the forest trail the wave of life 
has passed, and only the sick, the wounded, and the dying 
are left behind. Now and again, as I rode by, grewsome 
birds fluttered and stumbled heavily in the thickets, and the 
whirr of the land-crabs in the rustling grasses came to me like 
the roar of distant traffic in a great city, and I knew that I 
was passing near to the resting-place of a soldier of the Fifth 
Corps, one of those who will never wear the victor’s crown 
of bays. 

At last I came to the end of the trail, and, pushing the 
thickly growing boughs aside, I stood by the ruined block- 
house which the fire from the navy had destroyed upon the 
day of landing, and looked down through the dazzling sun- 
light at the scene that was unfolded at my feet. Had I not 
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had the evidence of my chart and my compass to reassure my 
bewildered senses, I would not have believed that the pano- 
rama of smoking, blackened ruins which lay before me—that 
picture of stagnation and decay which I now saw—was all 
that was left of Siboney. How could I recognize it in this 
guise—the little white, foreign-looking port, clean and regular 
in its construction, which had always seemed to have drifted 
to the Cuban coast from some English island, which throughout 
the campaign had been the scene of so much activity, so much 
hurry and bustle, the theatre of so much ardent, strenuous life ? 

In and out among the lines of blackened houses, long rows 
of white hospital tents gleamed in the sunlight. Here the 
men whom I had left so alert and energetic but a few short 
days before, now sat listlessly about in groups upon the 
beach, or with the lazy creep of the lizard dragged their lan- 
guid bodies around the hospital wards, engaged with but half 
a heart upon their various hopeless errands. The whole 
place was still smoking and sooty with the fires which had 
been lighted too late to destroy the germs of the dreaded 
Yellow Jack. This policy of destroying the town, had it 
been adopted at an earlier day, might have been productive 
of good results; but now, after the dreaded scourge had 
shown itself in every department of the army and in every 
camp, it seems to me of but doubtful utility, and it has cer- 
tainly added to the general confusion and depression which 
reigns throughout the army. It is the outward and visi- 
ble sign of the invisible scourge that has crept in among us 
so stealthily and is robbing us of our best and bravest. 

There is only too much reason to believe that in leaving 
the buildings in Siboney standing when we landed, General 
Shafter failed to follow the advice of his medical officers, 
which was repeatedly and, I believe, unanimously given in 


favor of burning the whole place down. I believe the first 
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cases of yellow fever in the army developed among the mem- 
bers of a regiment of Michigan volunteers who, after the 
withdrawal of General Duffield’s brigade from before Agua- 
dores, returned to Siboney, where many of them took up 
their abode in the Cuban shacks. The wretched refugees 
who came out from Santiago upon the 3d and 4th of July 
and the following days certainly brought with them the 
germs of the disease; and the troops that garrisoned Caney, 
though they camped outside of the town upon a high hill, in 
performing their guard duties in the town were constantly 
exposed to the contagion, and the cases which occurred there 
had, I believe, no connection whatever with the outbreak in 
Siboney. It is, of course, possible that yellow fever would 
have visited the army even had Siboney been destroyed 
before the troops landed. But had General Shafter de- 
stroyed the town when the recommendation was first made 
to him by those whose expert knowledge of the fever and of 
the sanitary conditions prevailing should have guided him to 
a very great extent, he would have had the consolation of 
knowing that he had adopted every precaution which was 
possible under the circumstances to prevent the outbreak 
that laid so many low. 

The camps for the yellow fever patients, isolated and ata 
great distance from the landing and from our base, have 
proved very inconvenient and troublesome, especially in the 
matter of supplies, so that now they have been practically 
abandoned, and the new patients are being cared for in tents 
upon the ridge above the beach. As I came down the steep 
hillside there appeared coming from the villages by the 
mines, about a mile up the valley, where, when the epidemic 
broke out, all the fever patients were sent—gliding down 
slowly through the clearing of the jungle, a train of flat 


ore-cars crowded to overflowing with the pitiful, white- 
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robed figures of the sick. In and out among the tents 
where the yellow pest was raging, I saw the groups of the 
black soldiers of the Twenty-fourth Infantry carrying into 
their places the sick as they came and carrying out the dead 
as they died, and burning the infected clothing, and scrub- 
bing the place with chloride of lime and other disinfectants. 
Superb as was the behavior of the Twenty-fourth Infantry in 
the San Juan charge, the battle they fought for forty days in 
the yellow fever hospital here was a still more gallant fight, 
and one which cost more dearly in precious lives; and there 
is no name that more deserves to be inscribed in letters of 


gold upon the regimental flag than that of Siboney, to com- 


‘ memorate those who faced in that slough of despair, that 


charnel-house of the wrecked army, a danger and a death 
more terrible than any they had to fear from the Spanish fire. 

When I came down the hill I wandered about for a long 
time among the smouldering ruins of the destroyed houses, 
looking for the shack in which the postal agent had taken up 
his abode and from which he was supposed to distribute the 
mail. To my surprise, however, no one seemed to know 
where the post-office was, or to care. It was, I suppose, a 
provision of merciful Providence that all who were living in 
surroundings so terrible as theirs were, should have their 
intelligence and their perceptions dulled, so that they might 
suffer the less. In my wanderings in Siboney it was my 
experience to find that no one knew “‘anything.’’ We had 
not gone long without letters, only about six weeks; but so 
many things had happened—we had passed through such 
terrible scenes—that we could not think that those at home 
had escaped so well as we. ‘‘ What’s the use of asking for 
letters ?’’ came from a group of weary soldiers upon the 
beach as they overheard my inquiry. ‘“‘ They haven't 
brought us any here for three weeks, and don’t mean to, and 
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they have taken good care to burn all the letters we’ve writ- 
ten. They’ve got the fever in the post-office, and the fat 
postman is dead. I wonder what they burnt our letters 
for?’’ and the soldier, suspicious soul, looked inquiringly 
at me. 

I heard this complaint made upon every side; and whether 
it be true or not, it was certainly unfortunate that such an 
impression got abroad among the soldiers. The thought that 
in a strange, pest-ridden land they were cut off from all com- 
munication with those at home, added still another to the 
actual horrors of their situation. The postal clerks with 
whom I talked always denied that letters had been burned, 
They admitted, however, that great masses of newspapers 
and other parcels had been burnt on the beach, because 
they could not possibly transport them to the front and 
had no place to keep them, and it was probably in this way 
that the rumor arose. I certainly hope it had no better foun- 
dation. 

It was strange to enter the post-office, and not find beam- 
ing upon you the cheery, whole-souled face of Mr. Brewer, 
the postal agent, who had taken a personal delight in seeing 
that your letters reached you, and was so distressed when the 
mail for you proved a blank. But he had died with the fever 
several days before. The little building was strangely silent 
and empty; and as I leaned against the railing and waited, 
I could hear the damp wood crackle as it warped under the 
ever-increasing heat of the noonday sun. Outside the men 
were dragging themselves wearily about, going hither and 
thither upon their various mournful errands, with never a 
word of greeting when they met one another. Behind the 
railing were piled up the boxes in which the regimental mail 
had been assorted, which had never been carried up to the 


army for want of transportation, Outside and all over the 
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boarding of the plank structure had been stuck up, or pinned, 
letters addressed particularly to officers of rank on which the 
name of the regiment had not been inscribed. 

I had expected to find the post-office a centre of rushing 
activity; but to my surprise, for a long time no one came. 
The addresses of many of these letters upon which my eye 
fell as I waited in the deserted place were in handwritings 
which were not unfamiliar to me, and the names which they 
bore were too often the names of those who had died at San 
Juan and El Caney. Behind the trembling characters I could 
see again not a few of the faces that I had last seen upon the 
pier at Tampa, now smiling bravely, and now dissolved in 
tears, as they tried so hard to wave a brave farewell. Then 
Captain S——, of General Shafter’s staff, came in. He had 
been detailed to compile a table of our losses from the hastily 
scribbled reports that had been sent in day by day from the 
regiments and the hospitals. He walked up to the boarding 
upon which the letters were tacked, and now and again re- 
ferring to his little book of statistics, he scribbled over those 
of the letters that could never be delivered the one word, 
welleadedeads 1)... 

I almost failed to recognize in the drawn features of this 
fever patient they carried past me on a stretcher the great 
fat, good-humored face of Monsieur Jacques, the French 
cook attached to the headquarters mess, and he did not know 
me at all. The dread of Yellow Jack sat heavily upon 
him. It is hard to let a man go by, and through the door of 
the yellow fever hospital out of which so few return, espe- 
cially when he is a man who has given you so many cups of 
‘‘ cooked ’’ water, as with tongue hanging out you panted by 
his little caboose near the trail; so I run after him and cry, 
‘© Bonne chance! cher mattre/’’ as we always called him, and 


as, while the vanity of life was still upon him, he loved to be 
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called. He did not recognize me, and passed out of sight 
within the barrier, and the sentinel barred the way. 

My good wishes have not been very helpful, for the next 
morning, when I inquire at the hospital, I am told that Mon- 
sieur Jacques, who had often expressed the wish that I might 
taste of his cooking under circumstances more favorable than 
the present, when he could only dispense ditch water and hard- 
tack, isdead. I can almost hear him say now, in his plaintive 
way, ‘‘ What can ze cordon bleu do with ze hardtack ?’’ He 
certainly could not make of them the wonderful, savory 
messes that McGinty of the Rough Riders could produce 
with the same materials. In the afternoon I saw some 
Cubans digging graves lazily on the hillside and laughing and 
chatting, and I wonder, while I am too tired to go and see, in 
which of them my good friend who gave me so many cups of 
cooked water is being laid. . . . 

Iam very busy to-day. I am trying to get away, and do 
not feel very confident of being able to do so. We hear on 
all sides that no one who has been in any way exposed to 
contagion will be allowed upon the United States transports. 
The few remaining newspaper boats are not communicating 
with the shore, from fear of the contagion and of being quar- 
antined upon their return to Jamaica; and with some not 
unnatural envy I see my brothers of the press afloat, lolling 
upon long bamboo chairs, and sipping long, cooling drinks, 
and picking up what little news floats to them from the shore 
with their boat-hooks. Siboney is cut off from the rest of 
the world, or at least it seems to be. The moment the city 
of Santiago fell, the mule-trains which had been running 
backward and forward stopped in Santiago and never came 
back; and the great, lazy ships which had been floating so 
long and so idly out in the bay have put on all steam, and 
are all gone or seem to be, except the hospital ship ‘‘ Relief,” 
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toward which, as it lies close in, there goes a never-ending line 
of small boats with the wounded—for the fever patients, I 
believe, are not taken on board. It would seem to-day that 
I have made a mistake—that I should have remained in San- 
tiago. A great man has changed his mind, and I must suffer 
for it. Perhaps once again I shall have to “‘ pack’”’ myself, 
as the soldiers say, up the trail, and witness again all those 
scenes of stagnation and of death, and perhaps again to no 
purpose; for the rumor is rife that the first ordinance of the 
new American government in Santiago has been a quarantine 
against Siboney, so the dead will have to bury their dead. 

Pepito and I and Romeo camped for the night upon the 
shingle beach, and each of us in his way is trying to see the 
young new moon over his left shoulder, and we sleep without 
closing our eyes, so that we may reasonably hope to find our 
outfit intact when morning comes. Now and again we talk 
of the outlook and of my project, which is to be adopted in 
case I cannot get away from Siboney, and if, when I return 
to Santiago, I am shown the door. We are then to travel 
across Camaguey to Gomez, a trip I have often planned but 
never realized, which now seems thrust upon me when I least 
desire it. ‘‘Do you think we can make it?’’ I kept on 
inquiring, looking dubiously at Pepito, who has not devel- 
oped great talent as a pathfinder, and at poor Romeo, who 
has gone off a great deal in the last few days, and is evidently 
very near the end of his tether. 

‘« Si senorito, si Dios quiere’’ (‘‘ Yes, if it is God’s will).’’ 

Down on the beach, and very near to where I have pitched 
my camp, seven or eight soldiers are stretched out who never 
moved once during the thirty-six hours we were camped side 
by side. We had never exchanged a single word, all think- 
ing, perhaps, that the struggle for life was too serious and 


too complicated to risk the introduction of new and uncertain 
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elements. Only when my own outlook grew brighter and 
I became less self-centred, and noticed frequently how the 
passing soldiers would throw an occasional hardtack or a 
piece of greasy bacon to these poor fellows, or now and 
then let one or two of them have a swig at a canteen, I 
began to wonder and to be very curious to know who were 
these pariahs, who had been cast out even by the plague city. 
As there seemed to be no other and more convenient way, 
I finally went over and asked them who they were. I found 
them lying there in filth and misery. They were all evi- 
dently sick and depressed to the last degree. They were not 
inclined to talk, however. They said they guessed it was 
not worth while. They had told their story so often that 
they were tired of it, and they guessed that probably every- 


ip ate 


one else was. ‘“‘ Heh, Bill, I guess they are said the sol- 


dier who was addressed in this way. ‘‘ At all events, they 
don’t seem to hustle about much to help us.”’ 

Seeing, however, that I was deeply interested, and only 
too anxious to help them out if I could, they told me that 
they had come back from the trenches about the 11th, sick 
with fever and dysentery and played out with the exhaustion 
which almost invariably followed service in the trenches, 
where they had no shelter or protection from the sun or rain 
and went long with empty stomachs, a condition which made 
them such easy victims to the malaria. They had been put 
into an army wagon, and each man was given a little label 
from his regimental doctor setting forth the trouble from 
which he was suffering, the prescribed treatment, and, fur- 
ther, the statement that none of the men had been in the 
yellow fever hospital or directly exposed to the contagion. 

‘“We got down here after being twelve hours on the road,”’ 
they said. ‘‘ We spent most of it stalled in the mud. It 
was the day after the great rain, and we thought we was 
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lucky to pull through at all. It was so dark when we came 
into the town we couldn’t find the hospital at first, but finally 
we all stumbled upon the doorway. After a while a surgeon 
came, and he asked us for our tickets. We gave them to 
him, and after looking over them, he swept them into his 
pocket and said he didn’t have any place for us and that we 
must get out. So we got out. The wagon was gone, so we 
lay down on the beach, and we have been here ever since. 
Next day two or three of us who was able to walk that far 
went up to the hospital and asked for our tickets that showed 
who we was and what was the matter with us. These fellows 
were thrown out, and cussed, too, for being skulkers. None 
of us have felt rugged enough to go back there again and 
fight it out, so we have made out as best we could upon the 
beach, feeding upon whatever the fellows who passed by 
would throw us.”’ 

Even though the statement that was made by the surgeon 
were true, it would be no excuse for the way in which these 
poor fellows were treated. Still my information, which I 
believe is correct, was to the effect that from the roth to the 
20th, while these poor fellows lay out upon the beach ex- 
posed to wind and weather, there was room for at least one 
hundred more patients in the Siboney hospital. This even- 
ing Dr. Shannon, who is to be in charge of the transport 
which we hope will get off in the morning, went up to the 
hospital and made another appeal for humane treatment in 
their behalf; but again the doctors in charge refused to admit 
them, though this time they did not take the trouble to 
plead want of room as an excuse for their brutal inhumanity. 
I am not at liberty to state exactly what did take place at 
this interview, but I have no doubt that Dr. Shannon has 
reported the facts to the Government. Four or five of these 


poor fellows, three of whom it turned out were suffering from 
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typhoid fever, we carried out to the ‘‘ Hudson”’ and brought 
home with us. One, however, a soldier of the Second Infan- 
try, died on the voyage. The other three were very weak, 
and their condition far too serious to stand even the fatigue 
incidental to being carried out in the open boats to the trans- 
ports; and as their deaths seemed to be only a matter of a 
few hours, Dr. Shannon finally succeeded in having them put 
on board the flat car, and sent up to the old fever hospital 
near the mines. Here, at least, they were sure of a Christian 
burial, and that, I suppose, is better than rotting on the 
beach like the drowned mules. 

July 20th.—Evidently the quarantine against Siboney is 
not as rigid as, last night, we were led to believe. I have 
seen this morning a sight by which, owing to the selfish inter- 
est I take in my own fate, I feel encouraged, and yet it is one 
of the most disgraceful episodes of all the semi-barbarous 
conditions that I have observed since my return to Siboney, 
if, indeed, it is not the very worst. I met about twenty con- 
valescents standing on the roadside, opposite where the old 
Spanish pesthouse stood, where, it will be remembered, a 
guard was always stationed to keep the curious soldiers away, 
until it was finally burned down with the rest of the buildings 
in the town. These poor fellows, I found, were convalescent 
from slight wounds and from fevers, and had been discharged 
from the hospital and ordered back to join their regiments; 
why, no one knows or can imagine, for now that the Span- 
iards have surrendered and their arms are taken away, there 
can certainly be no great need or pressing necessity for men 
at the front. The spectacle they presented would have been 
humorous and diverting to the last degree if the conse- 
quences to the men themselves did not promise to be so seri- 
ous. They were all uniformly dressed, not in uniform, but 
in the regulation hospital pajamas and slippers. When 
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admitted to the hospital their clothing had been mislaid or 
destroyed, and now there was apparently no clothing on 
hand to replace it. The rifles and cartridge-belts of some of 
hem had been found, and these the poor fellows carried 
Sung about their waists. There was not a single hat in the 
Whole crowd. They had wrapped handkerchiefs and strips 
0: tenting around their heads, and when I came upon them 
thy were engaged in trying to thatch this scanty head-cover- 
in; over with plantain leaves to keep off the pitiless rays of 
the sun. Two of the men had already sunk exhausted to the 
groind. I strongly advised them one and all to return to 
the hospital and remain there, pointing out that by going to 
the front, even if they ever reached there, they would be 
doing more harm than good, and only add to the crippled 
condition of the army by eating a man’s rations and not 
being able to do a man’s work; ‘‘ and perhaps two or three 
men will have to be told off to look after you and bring you 
back to the rear again.”’ They listened to all I had to say, 
and tlien one of them, a corporal, replied: ‘‘ There is a great 
deal of’ truth in what you say, but orders is orders, and there 
ain’t ni use discussing them, and a soldier has no right to.”’ 

A fey minutes later I saw them picking themselves up 
slowly «ff the ground upon which they had fallen, and pull- 
ing theinselves wearily together, and creeping at a snail’s 
pace, the..less languid and worn-out helping their comrades. 
I saw them all disappear at iast around the road that winds 
about the foot of the hill, goin:g toward the front, which I 
am sure they never reached, and wvhere they certainly should 
never have been sent. 2 

My troubles seemed to be over. ‘ It really looked as if I 
would get a passage home—that I wa.s the lucky man among 
the hundreds of those brave soldiers sof duty who were now 


confronted with a danger more terribl ie than any they had 
30 
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met during the wild, exhilarating moments under the spread- 
ing colors out upon the battle line... . At times I looked 
about me with a sense of shame at my desertion, my utter 
inability to relieve the distress of the gallant fellows who, 
with discouragement and at times with despair depicted upon 
their faces, were creeping about the yellow fever hospital, 
and through all the noisome and depressing surroundings of 
Siboney, which had now been for four weeks the charnel- 
house of the army, where many of our best and bravest had 
been brought back to die, and worse—to rot. As I looked 
upon the convalescents who were staggering about, it seerned 
to me that under circumstances such as these they never 
could recover their strength or their courage. I saw them 
dragging their tired limbs to the places on the beach where 
the sand was blown high, and just as far away as they could get 
from those pestilential, fever-breeding swamps that stagwated 
behind the beach. And here they would sit for hours, look- 
ing with tired, hopeless eyes upon the turquoise sea and /out in 
the offing where the great transports were circling about; and 
they no more than I could understand why these ships’ should 
not be utilized in taking back home again, to care and’ proper 
nursing and healthful surroundings, those who had been 
stricken down in the performance of the duty they liad done 
so well. They no more than I could understand why the 
transports, which were being paid daily huge ©~...s by the 
Government for doing nothing, should not be utilized in per- 
forming one of the objects for which they had been char- 
tered—that of transporting home again the sick and the 
wounded; and the official explanation that was given for this 
criminal neglect—the fear which the people at home were 
supposed to have of iinfection—was worse than no reason at 
all, and in addition it was not true. It was humiliating to a 
degree to think that we, after all the civilized nations in the 
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world had abandoned it, should, like the Chinese, cling to 
the medieval policy of exclusion and isolation, so impossible 
under the conditions of modern life, and regard it as a pre- 
ventive to the spread of contagious disease. This was, 
according to the statements of the officials at Siboney, to be 
our policy, and they were expected to have the heart to en- 
force such barbarism against our best and bravest, whose 
lives had been placed in such terrible jeopardy while doing 
our bidding. The state of depression to which these poor 
fellows were now reduced was simply heart-rending, and to 
me the explanation of official inaction was utterly ignoble. 

The moment had now come when I must part with Romeo. 
I would have done it affectionately had he but let me. It 
was in my heart to look my gift-horse in the face and say, 
‘« Adios, compatero!’’ but to all my advances he only an- 
swered with a terribly supercilious smile, that seemed full of 
threatening menace, like the sinister smile of the camel that 
has been interrupted in an agreeable téte-a-téte, which if you 
have once seen you will never forget. So I kept my dis- 
tance, and in the last moment I took a snapshot photograph 
of him, which I will not reproduce here simply because it 
does not do Romeo justice. 

Suddenly I heard sharp and pitiful cries coming from the 
dock. I had not heard poignant and outspoken cries like 
these since the morning at Caney, when at the beginning of 
the fight men had suddenly thrown up their arms, and with 
a cry of pain had died. Since then only low, suppressed 
moans, that came through gritted teeth and clenched lips, had 
reached my ears; for every one of the manly sufferers was on 
his mettle and doing his best to lighten the burden which 
weighed so heavily upon those who still survived, unhurt and 
unscathed. For a moment I stood as one spellbound, as my 


eyes drank in the scene of horror that was to be my last 
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impression of Siboney. A train of flat ore-cars, upon which 
were spread out unprotected in the broiling sun some fifty 
or sixty wounded, looking so ghastly in their white hospital 
sheetings, broke from their couplings or the brakes failed to 
work: we never knew how it happened, but as I watched, 
fascinated by the horror of the scene, I saw the cars dash 
down the declivity and out upon the unstable dock, and 
then over into the water. As I ran down the hill toward 
them, I could see the white-robed figures struggling, encum- 
bered as they were with their white wrappers and bandages, 
to reach the surface again, struggling through the transparent 
waters of the turquoise sea into which they had sunk with 
that smile still upon their wan faces with which they had 
greeted the sight of the sea, and the news that now at last 
they were going home. Brave hearts sprang to the rescue, 
and strong arms were outstretched to save, and when, breath- 
less with the haste with which I had run across the deep 
sands, I came out upon the pier which had seemed to so 
many of these poor fellows the very threshold of life and of 
home, they were all there again as before, stretched out upon 
their litters. Only four of them were dead. They had died 
in the very moment of their deliverance, with the promise of 
life and the hope of seeing home again still mirrored in the 
smile that rested upon their pale, wan features. 

I was walking about, dressed in my pajamas, not from 
necessity, but from choice and reasons of coolness and com- 
fort. In the last week my wardrobe had grown quite bulky, 
and a friendly teamster had packed it down to Siboney for 
me, and everything turned up all right, with Pepito sitting 
and grinning upon the bulky pack. He hasa bright, cheer- 
ful disposition, Pepito, and has grown fat upon the almost 
invisible leavings of my plate. My wardrobe was honestly 
acquired while rag-picking along the road. My mouth still 
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waters as I think of the spoil we gathered up in the track of 
that regiment from the West, as they marched up the trail to 
Santiago to reénforce us. We called them ‘‘ The Klon- 
dikers,’’ because they had such heavy packs and wore such 
thick woollen socks, and we used to go shopping in their 
wake. But before they had gone very far they had thrown 
away everything they possessed, from Bibles to playing cards, 
from winter overcoats to seersucker undershirts. They didn’t 
throw away any shoes, for which I was sorry, as one of my 
shoes, stout riding-boot though it was, had simply dissolved 
during the storm on the night of the 1oth; and there is, 
I am sure, nothing one misses so much, whether riding or 
walking, asa shoe. Every brier and every creeping thing in 
the countryside seemed to scamper right toward my unpro- 
tected foot, and as I found from bitter experience during 
the days I hopped one-footed along, money could not buy 
a boot on the back trail to Siboney. A hospital attendant 
at Sevilla had offered to lead me to a place he knew where a 
man had been buried only a few days before with his boots 
on. I got very angry, and gave him a good dressing down— 
for having been so wasteful; but when he offered to help me 
dig up the boots in return for a can of tomatoes, I couldn’t 
stomach the idea and limped on, though the tempter kept 
shouting after me as I went: ‘‘ He was jes your build—a big- 
footer, and I reckon the boots would fit jes as if they was 
made for you.”’ 

A newcomer, a doctor from the “‘ Relief,’’ spick and span 
in a new khaki uniform, called me by name as I wandered 
about the beach. I was not a little nettled that he should 
have recognized me in my disguise. He confessed that he 
never would have known me had it not been for my terat 
hat, which had a distinctly Chinese air about it, and so helped 
him to ‘‘locate’’? me. Somewhat mollified, I sat down on the 
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beach while he told me what a very resplendent person I had 
been when last he saw me at the end of the world, upon the 
Bund at Shanghai or Singapore. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ I nodded 
proudly, ‘‘ those were the days when I only wore Chefoo silk, 
and had one coolie who did nothing but draw water for my 
bath and scent it with Eastern herbs. But that was a long 


, 


time ago.’’ To this statement the doctor assented promptly. 
He was a well-meaning fellow, and when he said that if I 
could only manage to get wounded he would make a place 
for me on the “‘ Relief,’’ I completely lost my aplomb, and in 
the confusion I forgot to ask him for the loan of a shoe. 

Some of my spoils and souvenirs and a change of clothing 
I had with me in a bundle as I walked out on the pier. All 
the rest had fallen to Pepito. As I slipped along with this 
modest pack, someone gave me a whack with an oar on the 
hand, and said in a tone of authority : ‘‘ You can’t carry all 
that stuff from this pesthole on board the transport. Drop 
it!’’ I dropped it. I was in a tractable mood, and even 
offered to leave my pajamas behind, but upon this radical 
measure the man who was wielding the boat-hook did not 
insist ; and so I got on board of the ‘‘ Hudson,’’ and took up 
my quarters in the lee scuppers, and helped to hoist the 
wounded on board as they were brought out to us, pale and 
listless, upon their stretchers in the crazy little boats that 
danced up and down in the rising sea. 

Awaiting the good pleasure of the quartermaster of the 
army, and for no other reason that was intelligible to us, the 
‘““ Hudson’’ with her quota of sick and wounded was now 
kept waiting several days for sailing orders. For those of us 
who were not ill and not in pain, these days of waiting had 
at least one advantage. Our eyes were opened to the signifi- 
cance of much which at shorter range had almost completely 


escaped our observation. Even for those of us who were 
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non-combatants, and upon whose shoulders none of the heavy 
responsibility for the success of the campaign had rested, 
the last few weeks had proved to be such a sharp and strenu- 
ous struggle for existence that we were perhaps too worn 
out and tired, both physically and mentally,| to grasp the full 
meaning of the campaign through which we had passed, or 
to understand the full extent of the success with which our 
arms had been crowned. 

These tedious hours, which slowly rolled into days as we 
waited and floated idly on the tide, under the grim shadow 
of the medieval fortress which had guarded Santiago so long, 
furnished perhaps the breathing spell and the perspective 
required to let us fully grasp and understand the panorama 
of events which had passed so quickly before our eyes and 
faded away again like the flashes of heat lightning upon a 
summer’s night. Fishing boats now came out from the city 
that had been cut off from the outside world so long, at first 
timorously and then more boldly and in greater numbers; and 
ships laden with food and clothing, flying the Red Cross at 
the peak, which generous hearts at home had fitted out to 
relieve the suffering of the people of this devastated island, 
sailed past us into the harbor, and those who were hungry 
were fed, and those who were without covering were clothed. 
Out upon the promontory, upon the esplanade of the for- 
tress, we could see our soldiers dragging the cruel cefos, or 
stocks, in which so many Cubans had been locked and 
racked, with all the refinement of the most cruel torture even 
in these the last days of our century of boasted progress. 
Our soldiers dragged them out upon the terrace before our 
eyes, and, wielding lustily great sledgehammers, soon 
smashed these infernal instruments of torture, which have 
survived and flourished since the days of Torquemada and 


of Alba, wherever the rule of Spain has gone. 
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These were pleasant things to think of. A sight such as 
this made our losses, even now that the personal sense of sor- 
row still bore heavily upon us, seem small and indeed almost 
insignificant when we recalled that it was with these sacri- 
fices and with these tears that we had brought about the fall 
of Spanish dominion and power in the New World forever. 
We could not turn away our eyes from following the little 
white sails of the fishing vessels as they floated unmolested 
over the turquoise seas, nor yet lose sight of the great ships 
that came with offerings of brotherly love as they sailed up 
to the docks where starving thousands were awaiting their 
coming with tears of thanksgiving and of joy. To the left, 
along the rock-bound coast, we could see the dark hulks 
of the ships that had been the support and mainstay of Span- 
ish power in the Western seas, and we knew that now never 
again would Spanish ships sail out of this their stronghold 
for ages past, to lay waste the American coasts. Never again 
would the cruel, heartless rule of Spain cause even the rivers 
to run red with human blood, as they did in Mexico under 
Calleja and in Cuba under Weyler, and in many other of 
their former possessions through the instrumentality of a 
host of ignoble tyrants whose names even have faded from 
the memory of all save that of the people whom they per- 
secuted and of Him who shall come to judge the world in 
righteousness. 

Now this power of persecution was broken for all time. 
The Spanish ships were sunk, their flags hauled down, their 
fortress ours, their prisons empty, and their starving fed. If 
there be anything that can make war holy, and there is, it 
is such a cause as this in which we fought. If there be any- 
thing that can mitigate our grief for those who fell, it will be 
found in the thought of the great happiness which has flowed, 


and always shall flow, from the result which they achieved. 
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One day, as we carried our wounded out upon the deck 
that they might enjoy the freshness of the morning and 
escape for an hour or two from the noisome, fetid atmos- 
phere of the crowded and unventilated staterooms, we sud- 
denly caught sight of the familiar flag, which we had followed 
throughout the campaign, flying above the crenellated walls 
of the old Spanish fortress over which the red and yellow ban- 
ner of Spain had floated so long. As the flag that had been 
hauled down disappeared from view, I could not—yet I trust 
not in vindictive spirit—but remember the many atrocities 
I had seen committed in Cuba in the name of Spanish rule 
and under the shadow of this flag that now vanished from 
our Western world. I saw again the shooting parties march- 
ing along the winding galleries of medieval fortresses such as 
this, the Cabafias in Havana and the San Severino in Matan- 
zas. J saw again the sons of the soil standing with calm 
dignity before the row of muskets that were levelled at their 
bared breasts, and I heard again the low, muffled report, and 
saw again the writhing figures of those who had died for lib- 
erty. I heard again the hoarse cry of the sentinel, as, to the 
quick-step of dance music the shooting party returned, 
"Who. goes thefe?”’ “‘ Espafia!’’ (° Spain!’’) was the in: 
variable reply to the question that need not have been asked, 
and now we knew that all these scenes of horror belonged to 
an era that was closed. That barbarous flag was furled, and 
it was not Spain now that came when the drums beat and 
the sentinel advanced, but America, that had arisen in her 
might and come in the name of civilization and of outraged 
humanity. 

We sailed out of the harbor one day as the shadows of 
the evening fell. The voyage home was without incidents, 
save those sad scenes to which we had grown so accus- 


tomed. Now and again the throbbing sound of the screw 
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would cease, and those who lay upon the deck in drowsy 
sleeplessness throughout the never-ending day would awaken 
with a quick start, and those who were able to walk would 
drag themselves wearily to the stern and stand sadly by 
while the solemn words were read with which the remains of 
another soldier of the Army of Santiago, wrapped in his tar- 
paulin shroud, were consigned to the keeping of the deep. 
Soon the seas grew less blue, the skies less bright, the airs 
less soft, and one night in the moonlight, with the great 
silver waves dashing and beating upon it, the Cape of Hat- 
teras rose up out of the sea before us. Our wounded hob- 
bled along as best they could, and some were carried to the 
ship’s side, and many.a voice that has since been stilled was 
raised to cheer the first glimpse of the land not a few had 


never expected to see again.* Some of these seemed to 


* Very many indeed of that little group of wounded men who sat upon the 
deck of the ‘‘ Hudson” and looked to where, with every minute, the shadow of our 
native land loomed up more darkly out of the silver seas only reached home to 
die. Of these men, the two with whom, by the accident of travel and the attrac- 
tion of their personal qualities, I was most thrown were Colonel Haskell, of the 
regulars, and Stanley Hollister, a trooper of the Rough Riders. Of Colonel 
THaskell’s death we can all speak with composure. He died full of years and of 
honors, and with the only wish we ever heard him express upon the voyage home 
gratified. He hoped to meet once again, he told us, the gallant men of the regi- 
ment that had followed him in the attack upon Caney, the brave men who had 
carried out his every order, though he, their colonel, with three wounds received 
in the face of the enemy, was no longer there to lead them. Weeks passed after 
our return, and the colonel made great progress toward recovery. He was in the 
hospital at Columbus, Ohio, when his gallant regiment came marching home, with 
many a breach in its ranks, but with all its banners, and the men who followed 
them came, with all their wounds, in front. The colonel insisted upon meeting 
his men in person, and he stood erect and at attention as the familiar figures of his 
old command filed past him into the barrack yard. When the regiment had 
passed and all were home again, it was noticed that the colonel did not turn to 
go, and in a few moments he fell. The three wounds which he had received 
almost simultaneously had been healed, but the shock had produced a lesion of the 
heart, from which he died. 

Of Stanley Hollister, who received two wounds in the trenches at San Juan, 
we who were brought into contact with him during the brief campaign and the 
voyage home cannot as yet trust ourselves to speak. He illustrated in his person 
all the noblest attributes of the American volunteer of 98. . 
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understand that this was their last home-coming, and right 
long and lovingly they looked at the shore that now rose 
plainer to view with every turn of the screw. One of them, 
as we carried him below, turned and whispered, half to me 
and half to the stars that shone overhead, the words of our 
beautiful battle-hymn: 


““T have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps, 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps— 
His day is marching on! 


“He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible, swift sword— 
His truth is marching on ! 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
. With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


The fragrance of flowers and the smell of the fresh earth 
borne on the land-breezes filled the ship that night, and 
many of the patients whose condition was most desperate 
rallied in a way that was surprising to those who did not 
know that gladness of heart is the greatest restorer of shat- 
tered strength. In the dim light of the morning we shot 
through the Capes, and in a few hours let go our anchor off 
Fortress Monroe. Flags were dipped, whistles sounded, and 
bells were rung in honor of those we brought back from 
the war upon their shields. Overhead the sky was gray, and 
we were home now from the island of the palm to the land of 
the pine. We had sailed away when the growing year was 
awakening to the breath of spring. The dogwood-trees 
were covered with their snow-white blossoms, and the peach 
orchards in flower presented a picture that, as it, swiftly 
passed out of sight, seemed not real, but a dream of when 
the world was young and without scars. Now, as we came 


back, the harvest moon was waxing full, the orchards were 
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bearing fruit, and the fragrance of the flowers in bloom filled 
the air. Some of these, the sweetest and the most fair, we 
plucked to place upon the graves of the dead we brought, 
who, in dying as they did, that men who were strangers to us 
might live, had woven into the story of our race the brightest 
and most beautiful chaplet of its laurel crown. 


APPENDIX 


INCOMES iN 


The following telegram contains the instructions which were sent 
General Shafter for his guidance during the campaign: 


WaAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
May 30, 1898. 


(Sent in cipher May 31, 1898, 2.30 A.M.) 
Major-General William R. Shafter, Tampa, Fla. 


With the approval of the Secretary of War you are directed to take 
your command on transports, proceed under convoy of the navy to the 
vicinity of Santiago de Cuba, land your force at such place east or west 
of that point as your judgment may dictate, under the protection of the 
navy, and move it on to the high ground and bluffs overlooking the 
harbor or into the interior, as shall best enable you to capture or destroy 
the garrison there and cover the navy as it sends its men in small boats 
to remove torpedoes, or, with the aid of the navy, capture or destroy the 
Spanish fleet now reported to be in Santiago harbor. 

You will use the utmost energy to accomplish this enterprise, and 
the Government relies upon your good judgment as to the most judicious 
use of your command, but desires to impress upon you the importance 
of accomplishing this object with the least possible delay. You can call 
to your assistance any of the insurgent forces in that vicinity, and make 
use of such of them as you think advisable to assist you, especially as 
scouts, guides, etc. 

You are cautioned against putting too much confidence in any persons 
outside of your troops. You will take every precaution against am- 
buscades or surprises or positions that may have been mined or recom- 
mended by the Spanish forces. 

You will codperate most earnestly with the naval forces in every way, 
agreeing beforehand upon a code of signals. Communicate your instruc- 
tions to Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley. 

On completion of this enterprise, unless you receive other orders or 
deem it advisable to remain in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, reémbark 
your troops and proceed to the harbor of Porto de Banos, reporting by 
the most favorable means for further orders and future important service 
—this with the understanding that your command has not sustained 
serious loss, and that the above harbor is safe for your transports and 
convoys. When will you sail? 

By command of Major-Gen. Miles, 
H. C. CORBIN, Adjt.-Gen. 
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NOTE B 


CONSIDERATION OF THE STRIKING PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SANTIAGO 
CAMPAIGN AND THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


The striking parallel and the incidental resemblance which exists be- 
tween our advance from Tampa upon Santiago and Lord Raglan’s expe- 
dition from Varna to the Crimea cannot have wholly escaped the mili- 
tary reader. To begin with, Lord Raglan and the allied forces sailed 
with the purpose of investing Sebastopol and of assisting Admiral Lyons 
in destroying the Russian Black Sea fleet, which had taken refuge in the 
basin and under the guns of the forts, which the skill, indeed the genius, 
of Todleben soon made well-nigh impregnable. One cannot but express 
surprise that usually so well-informed a writer as Mr. Davis should have 
fallen into the error (see Scribner's Magazine, October, 1808) of pronounc- 
ing the circumstances under which the army was sent to Eastern Cuba, 
to cooperate with the fleet, as something novel, and, indeed, quite un- 
paralleled in history. So far is this from being the fact, that it would 
be perhaps safe to go to the other extreme and say that the purpose 
which our Government had in view when sending the army to assist 
the fleet at Santiago has been the end and object of more military expe- 
ditions across the seas than any other single purpose or train of cir- 
cumstances. A more complete and more recent example of an army 
being sent to cooperate with a fleet, to cut out from the guns of the 
fortress and destroy hostile vessels that had taken refuge there, is fur- 
nished by the details of the siege and capture of Wei-hai-Wei in 18095. 

Here, it will be remembered, a division of the Japanese army was 
transported across the Yellow Sea, to assist Admiral Ito’s squadron in 
reducing the stronghold and in destroying the Chinese vessels which 
had taken refuge there after the Yalu fight. 

There are many more incidents and circumstances which strengthen 
the parallel between the Cuban and the Crimean campaign; in fact, the 
only one essential difference between them is in the results obtained. 
Our expedition was a complete success; while the campaicn of the 
English army and the allied forces, apart from political considerations 
and diplomatic results, was a military failure. But the incidents of the 
campaign are so extraordinarily similar, and the comparison of the 
results obtained so entirely flattering to our arms, that I cannot refrain 
from pursuing the parallel still further, though it leads me into the 
hitherto untrodden path of presenting the experiences of others to show 
how much better we have done our tasks when the emergency arose. 
The direct opposite of this course, as we all cannot fail to be aware, has 
been so invariably pursued, that the step I am about to take is almost 
revolutionary. 

I shall confine my statements to the experiences of the English troops, 
as I am not familiar with those of their allies; nor were the armies of 
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France, Turkey, and Sardinia in that state of unreadiness which helped 
to make a comparison between the condition of the British army, at 
the beginning of the Crimean campaign, so identical with the condition 
of our army upon the outbreak of the war with Spain. The English 
troops were transported to the scene of the hostilities in vessels which 
were unfitted for the purpose, and in consequence the needless suffering 
and the sickness which might have been avoided were great. In 1854 the 
English had no Government transports, any more than we had in 1898; 
but the English learned their lesson very quickly, and have had excellent 
transport service ever since. The question is now presented: Shall we, 
or shall we not, profit by our costly experience? The British troops 
were decimated by the cholera, which was no more to be escaped than 
were the fevers by which the Fifth Corps was ultimately wrecked. The 
English had not brought with them lighters suitable for the landing of 
their heavy guns, and much time was lost thereby, some of the valuable 
guns damaged, and others were never landed at all, which was, as the 
reader will recall, the fate of our own siege train. As Kinglake says, 
“The allies owed their prosperous landing and their tranquil march to 
the forbearance of the Russian commander.” And so did we to the exer- 
cise of the same qualities by the Spanish. 

Lord Raglan entered, immediately after landing at Kalamita Bay, 
upon a country in which, if it was not exactly overflowing with milk and 
honey, there were supplies to be bought, and supplies were bought in 
great quantity. We, on the contrary, were compelled to land and march 
through a deserted jungle-covered valley, which had been devastated by 
three years of an incredibly inhuman war, and where there was not a 
single field that had not been destroyed or a house that had not been 
burned down. 

There are considerations which make the absolute identity of the Eng- 
lish experiences in the Crimea with ours in Cuba appear to be not only 
far from surprising, but, indeed, the most natural thing in the world. 
Since Waterloo, the English army had been upon a peace footing, as had 
our army since the Civil War. Alike, they had suffered from cheese- 
paring legislation and the dry rot of inactivity. Their army, as well as 
ours, during these years had lost all mobility and elasticity, when sud- 
denly, and without warning, they were both called upon, not only to meet 
the demands and the requirements of active service, but to carry ona 
campaign farther afield than ever before, and under conditions of climate 
and of equipment for which they had not been prepared by previous ex- 
perience. People who were quite capable of keeping an army supplied 
with all it required, say at Chatham or Knightsbridge Barracks, proved 
unequal to the task which was so suddenly imposed upon them, of feed- 
ing and clothing an army in far away Crim-Tartary. And the members 
of the quartermaster’s and the transportation departments in both armies, 
subjected to the great strain which I have indicated, failed to prove 
equal to the new conditions, and in my opinion it would have been 
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very strange if they had. There are some things which may be im- 
provised, but a complete outfit of men and material for an unexpected 
war, which needs must be fought out in exotic and peculiarly trying 
surroundings, is not one of these. 

Another incident which adds to the resemblance between the two 
campaigns is that the controversy which was started at the time, as 
to whether Lord Raglan landed at the right place, is still, if not 
raging, cropping out periodically, and every now and then we see a 
letter in the Times about it. I mention this circumstance for the warn- 
ing of those light-hearted individuals who are pouring inflammable 
material upon the controversy which is raging as to whether General 
Shafter landed where it was best to land or not, that they may yet take 
heed. The fires they are kindling may burn longer than they know. 
There is some excuse that the question should rankle in England, for 
their Crimean campaign, though a story of wonderful fortitude and 
heroism, of which our English cousins may well be proud, was but an 
incomplete success; while the best proof that can be furnished that our 
landing at Siboney and Daiquiri was neither badly conceived nor awk- 
wardly executed is to bé found in the complete success which crowned 
the expedition of the Fifth Corps against Santiago. 

One more incident before dropping the parallel. As at the battle of 
the Alma, so at San Juan, the whole affair depended upon the success 
of an infinitely small number of the troops engaged. At the Alma, these 
were the five battalions under Codrington, who stormed the Great Re- 
doubt, and captured it in defiance not only of the plan of battle, but also 
of every axiom of war. The very same thing was done at San Juan 
by General Hawkins, though admittedly this desperate move was the 
only remedy that remained by which the situation could be saved. Cod- 
rington saw that if something desperate was not done the army, huddled 
together under the enemy’s works, would be annihilated, and so did 
Hawkins; and with this knowledge he directed and led the forlorn 
hope which, had it not led on to victory, would have ended in a dis- 
astrous defeat, perhaps not only of his own command, but of the whole 
army. His was an action of éclat, the inspiration of which came in a crit- 
ical moment, and it was executed with the greatest gallantry under a 
heavy fire. It was a feat of arms for which, in other countries, where 
there is greater appreciation of military merit and more gratitude than is 
to be found in the Government of our Republic, would have been recog- 
nized and honored by the bestowal of the highest military honor which it 
is in the power of a government to give to a deserving son. In Austria 
it would have been recognized by the bestowal of the Cross of Maria 
Theresa, which was devised for just such an action as was that of 
Hawkins, when, upon his own responsibility, he improvised the move- 
ment which turned in a favorable direction the adverse tide of battle. 

Codrington became a field-marshal, I believe; but General Hawkins 
was mustered out of the army before his time. He was a brigadier- 
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general in the volunteer establishment when the battle was fought, and 
in recognition of his services he was made a major-general of volun- 
teers without being assigned to a command corresponding to his rank. 
This promotion was nothing more than a tardy recognition of his ser- 
vices and his deserts, which had been passed over when, at the outbreak 
of the war, officers who stood considerably below Hawkins by seniority, 
as well as many whose attainments and abilities were not so generally 
recognized in the army as were his, were promoted over his head to the 
grade of major-general, which was only given to Hawkins after the 
battle of San Juan. In his turn, and not out of it, and owing entirely to 
the vacancies which the casualties of the campaign had occasioned, Gen- 
eral Hawkins was made a brigadier-general in the regular army; but 
only with the understanding that he would consent to retire some months 
before his time, in order to make way for other promotions. Doubtless 
he will yet receive the Medal of Honor which is his due, and which can 
only be conferred by Act of Congress. However niggardly the Govern- 
ment may act, the facts which are so honorable to him and to the ser- 
vice cannot escape history, and General Hawkins will leave a record in 
the military annals of our country second to no man’s, and he will live 
long in the memory of the survivors of the Santiago campaign as the 
man who led and directed in person the advance and the charge of the 
two infantry brigades which changed confusion and defeat into a glori- 
ous victory. He more than any man is the hero of San Juan Hill, 
and yet up to the present writing, December, 1898, General Hawkins, 
who led the charge up San Juan Hill and who captured the San Juan 
Fort, has received merely the same promotion and the same honors as the 
commander of the other brigade, who, by ordering a retreat at a most 
critical moment in the advance, endangered the safety of the whole army. 
This truly is an instance where virtue is its own reward. 

With reference to the place and manner of landing, I copy the follow- 
ing interesting data from an article published in the Army and Navy 
Journal of November 26, 1808. 


The nearest approach to a parallel for our Santiago expedition was 
Gen. Scott’s landing in 1847 near Vera Cruz, for a march on the City of 
Mexico. Scott’s forces, which were about the same as those of Gen. 
Shafter, were landed through the surf on March oth, under the protection 
of seven armed vessels. When the boats touched the beach, the men 
leaped into the water and ran up the sandy shore. Gen. Worth’s divi- 
sion, 4,500 men, were disembarked in one hour and the whole Army was 
landed in six hours without accident or confusion. Though Vera Cruz 
might have been taken by assault, it was decided to lay siege to it, and on 
March 18th the trenches were completed. On the 27th, eighteen days 
after the landing, the town surrendered, the loss of the investing force 
being 64 killed and wounded. Then followed the delay for the disem- 
barkation of the stores, wagons, hospitals, ammunition and transport 
animals and Scott was not able to move into the interior until the middle 
of April. This gave Gen. Santa Anna an opportunity to occupy an ex- 
ceedingly strong position in the pass of Cerro Gordo, with 13,000 men 
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and 42 pieces of artillery. Scott succeeded in turning the position, and 
with his 8,500 men defeated Santa Anna, killing and wounding 1,200 
Mexicans, capturing 3,000 and the whole of the enemy’s artillery. The 
American loss was 431, including two general officers. Aug. 7th, Scott 
moved from Pueblo upon the capital and after a series of brilliant en- 
gagements the City of Mexico, containing 180,000 inhabitants, sur- 
rendered to Scott’s Army, then numbering something less than 7,000 
men. Two thousand seven hundred and three were lost in the battles 
before the capital, including 383 officers. At Cherubusco, Scott’s loss 
was 1,053, including 76 officers. The Mexicans had 3,250 killed and 
wounded and lost 3,000 prisoners. At Molino del Rey, 800 Americans 
were killed and wounded, and the Mexicans lost 3,000 men, including two 
generals. Peace negotiations were protracted from September to the 
following February. 

As in Cuba, so in Mexico, it was the Regulars who accomplished the 
result. It was they, as Ripley tells us, who carried Scott in triumph 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the palace of Santa Anna. ‘“ As 
individuals,” says Henderson in his life of Stonewall Jackson, “ the 
Volunteers fought well; as organized bodies, capable of manceuvring 
under fire and of combined effort, they proved to be comparatively 
worthless,” 


NOTE 


The following extracts from the report of the Secretary of War, made 
December 2, 1898, show more fully and in greater detail some of the 
difficulties of the situation which, in my introductory chapter, I have 
indicated as existing: 


“Early in May,” writes the Secretary of War, “a movement upon 
Havana was contemplated, as it was believed that the city could be 
assaulted and captured before the rainy season set in, but the plan was 
subsequently abandoned on account of the reported movements of the 
enemy’s fleet. It was proposed to send a portion of the army of invasion 
from Tampa, and to gather another part of it at Key West, on account 
of the close proximity of the latter place to Mariel, Cuba (a point about 
twenty-six miles west of Havana), as will be shown by the following 
despatch: ” 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 9g, 1898—6.07 P.M. 


General Wade, Commanding Troops at Tampa, Fla. 


With the approval of the Secretary of War, the Major-General com- 
manding directs that Gen. Shafter move his command under protection 
of navy and seize and hold Mariel, or most important point on north 
coast of Cuba, and where territory is ample to land and deploy army. 
Follow up his command with all the forces sent to you. Troops will be 
sent you as rapidly as possible from Chickamauga and other points. 
Have troops fully equipped, send abundance of ammunition. and ship 
with them food for men and animals for sixty days, to be followed by 
four months’ supplies. 

Acknowledge receipt, 


H. C, CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 
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One great difficulty in the concentration of a large force at Key West, 
however, was found to be a lack of fresh water there. } 


“ At this time the Secretary of the Navy had become convinced that the 
enemy’s fleet, under the command of Admiral Cervera, was in Santiago 
harbor, and every energy was bent from that time to concentrate a force 
of the army near Santiago to aid in the capture or destruction of the 
fleet and army in Santiago and its harbor. The great difficulty in the 
way of a prompt movement was the procurement of the necessary trans- 
ports for that service, the Government having none of its own. The im- 
perfect facilities at Port Tampa made the task a most difficult one. 
While the wharf is a good one, yet the railroad facilities were inadequate, 
and the failure to label each car with its contents, and the congested 
state of the Post Office where bills of lading were sent, added to the 
embarrassment of the situation. Thirty-six transports were gathered at 
Port Tampa, few of them fitted for such service on account of their 
lack of sufficient ventilation and space to carry as large a force as was 
required. They were, however, the best and all that could be had; and 
while the description of them furnished prior to their charter showed 
that they could transport about 23,000 men, with transportation, artillery, 
horses, quartermaster, commissary and medical supplies, yet it was found 
that even the number shipped—about 16,o00o—was greater than should 
have been carried. But, fortunately, they arrived at their destination 
without accident and without any special inconvenience to the troops 
save that of being crowded. 

“The first duty for which Gen. Shafter was selected—to make a recon- 
noissance in force, about 5,000 strong, on the south side of Cuba—was 
abandoned just as the expedition was prepared to sail from Tampa, on 
account of the movements of the enemy’s fleet. Gen. Shafter was se- 
lected to command the expedition to Santiago, and instructions were 
sent to him by the Major-General commanding.” 


NORE D 


Surgeon-General Sternberg makes, in his annual report, the following 
interesting statements in regard to the preparation and the work of the 
Medical Corps in the Santiago campaign: 


Long before the Fifth Army Corps embarked for Santiago, its field 
hospitals were in condition for efficient service. Subsequent events, 
however, rendered valueless these preparations of the Medical Depart- 
ment. When the command embarked on the transport vessels the bag- 
gage wagons and mules were left behind. The ambulance trains of all 
the divisions, with a large part of the outfit of each of the hospitals, were 
also left behind. Three ambulance wagons were taken apart and stored 
on one of the vessels. These did excellent service at San Juan and El 
Caney. Ten of the ambulances of the Third or reserved divisional hospi- 
tal were subsequently shipped to Cuba, where they arrived July 2, and 
were of value in moving the sick and wounded to the hospital at Siboney 
and to the hospital ships and transports. Of the property and supplies 
carried to Cuba a portion was not available for service at the time it was 
most needed, to wit, on July 1st, 2d, and 3d, when the wounded from 
ment. This was because, in general, no opportunity was afforded to land 
El Caney and San Juan were coming from the front for care and treat- 
the medical property. Earnest efforts were made by medical officers to 
have supplies at the front with the troops. Some, having succeeded in 
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getting their medicine chests and other articles of medical property 
ashore, had these carried forward on litters by Hospital Corps men to 
the camps near Sevilla, while others turned their private mounts into 
pack horses for this purpose. During and after the battles at El Caney 
and San Juan, there was an insufficiency of tents, cots, bedding and 
medicines, due to the causes stated, but all the hospitals were well 
equipped for surgical work. 

After the capitulation of Santiago the troops at the front broke down 
rapidly under the fatigues they had undergone and the malarial influences 
to which they were exposed, but by this time an ample supply of tents, 
furniture, bedding, clothing and medical stores had reached Siboney, 
together with a corps of trained nurses and a force of surgeons, those 
sent to duty at the yellow fever hospital being immune to that disease. 
Meanwhile, to relieve the pressure on the field hospitals, such con- 
valescents and sick as could bear the journey home were sent to the 
United States on transport vessels. This was an emergency measure to 
relieve the hospitals at Siboney and permit of the transfer to them of the 
men who were sick in regimental camps. 


NOTE E 


THE CONTROVERSY IN REGARD TO THE CONDITION OF THE TRANSPORT 
FLEET 


The fleet of transports and all concerned with their selection and fitting 
out have come in for round, unmeasured abuse, especially from those 
who never saw the fleet, and are totally unacquainted with the circum- 
stances under which the vessels were put into service. Certainly the 
fleet of transports brought together at Tampa was as totally unfit for the 
work they were called upon to perform as they could possibly be; yet 
I must confess I am at a loss to see where other vessels more suitable 
for the purposes could have been procured upon the moment. During 
and since the campaign I have often heard people speak of the disgrace 
of sending our men upon such an expedition in ships so unsuitable as 
these, but I have never yet heard anyone point out where was to be 
found the fleet of proper and suitable transports which was overlooked 
or side-tracked in favor of the array of crippled coasters of archaic 
architecture and with side-wheel beam-engines in which the Fifth Corps 
was carried to Cuba. If this fleet or these vessels were anywhere on the 
Atlantic coast, they must have been well concealed. As to the charge 
which is so frequently made, that there was great corruption and venality 
in the way in which the contracts for transportation were given, I have 
no information; but the fact that such charges have been brought cer- 
tainly demands Congressional investigation in justice to all concerned, 
the accusers as well as the accused. 

Great stress has been laid upon the more perfect facilities for trans- 
porting troops across the seas possessed by other countries; and the 
way in which Japan, during the recent Sino-Japanese War transported 
large bodies of troops to China and Korea is frequently cited as a very 
humiliating fact for us: and in a way it is, though those who have most 
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frequently made the unflattering comparison do not seem to be aware 
of the very different circumstances under which the campaigns were 
entered upon and which render the comparison unfair and lacking in all 
basis of analogy. 

It was my fortune to see several of these fleets of Japanese transports 
sail from Hiroshima across the Yellow Sea to the scene of hostilities. 
They were certainly more comfortably and more intelligently fitted out 
than were the ships which carried the Fifth Corps to Cuba. They were 
not as comfortable, however, as some of these critics would have us be- 
lieve. The Japanese soldiers, however, did not suffer much, because 
they were not accustomed to such a high standard of comfort as our men 
are. Of course, it is perfectly absurd to talk about the humiliating lesson, 
and the illustration of superiority which “little, half-barbarous Japan has 
taught us.” Whether the fact is humiliating or not, it is certainly not a 
surprising one. The Japanese have been a warlike people since the very 
beginning of time, and for at least twenty-five years past they have 
spent untold millions of money in putting their war machinery upon a 
modern basis. When war was declared. there was not a house standing 
in Japan that the war-office in Tokio did not know how many “ mats” 
it contained, and consequently how many soldiers it could comfortably 
house. The same exact and detailed preparation was noticeable upon 
the sea. When the war came, there were in the hands of the Japanese 
Government eighty subsidized steamers belonging to the Nippon Yusen 
Kwaisha and the Mitsui companies, which had been surveyed, and the 
slight alterations desirable for the accommodation and the comfort and 
the health of thé troops had been planned months and years before the 
emergency arose, and only required a few hours’ work to carry them out. 
But the outbreak of the war with Spain found the United States with, 
as it were, a lien upon only the four steamers of the American line, which 
in the first instance had to be converted into auxiliary cruisers to 
strengthen the navy. The War Department was compelled to go into 
the open market to secure transports. The humiliating condition in 
which our merchant marine has remained since the close of the war, 
and the failure of the numerous critics of the transport work to point 
out where and when better ships could have been secured, incline me 
to believe that, while the fleet was bad and certainly unsuitable for the 
purpose, the responsible officers got the best ships they could get under 
the stress of circumstances. 

When we have looked over the field, closely surveyed it, and rigidly 
investigated every charge advanced as to the management of the cam- 
paign, I am afraid the conclusion which must be reached by all candid 
and honorable men will be that all men strove to do their duty and 
that where they failed it was the incubus of the system under which 
they worked rather than because of any individual negligence or incom- 
petence. When all has been said, and all the evidence is in, when all 
charges which have been made in the heat of controversy and the 
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bitterness of the humiliation which we all suffered as the state of the 
army was revealed to us, I trust someone will sum up the situation and 
its causes with the honesty of Sir Edward Hamley, who, in concluding 
his exposure of the frightful conditions before Sebastopol (‘‘ War in the 
Crimea,” page 188), says: 


The reader who may have followed this narrative will perhaps be of 
opinion that the army once before Sebastopol and dependent on a 
military system so deficient in much that is essential, no arrangement 
or foresight within the scope of human intelligence could have averted 
the disasters which followed. The inference drawn from the reports 
that blame might justly be affixed in specified quarters could not be 
sustained. The fact that the different departments of the army have 
their proper limits seemed in some measure to be lost sight of by the 
commissioners [appointed to investigate], as well as by the public, whose 
complaints were largely based on the error that everybody ought to 
understand and take part in the business of everybody else as well as 
his own. No commander-in-chief would wish to see stich an inter- 
change of duties substituted for the restricted and specific sphere of 
operation and responsibility allotted to each department. To perform 
the duties of his own branch (including of course its co-operation with 
others when necessary) is all that can be expected from an officer, and it 
is the province of the superintending intellect which knows the instru- 
ments it works with to combine all in harmonious action. The search 
for delinquents pointed to this result, that all the suffering and calamity 
not absolutely inevitable which befell our troops were the natural conse- 
quences of the unpractical and unworkable system, at once improvident 
and ineffective, which the nation permitted to exist for the conduct of its 
military business. 


For months, and indeed for years, various commissions appointed 
by the crown investigated the charges of mismanagement which were 
brought so freely against the officers responsible for the efficiency of 
the various departments of the Crimean army, but I believe in no single 
instance were the charges sustained. Such may be the result of the 
Presidential Commission now sitting in Washington to investigate the 
army. Such, even, may be the result of a Congressional investigation 
with its greater powers, should such an investigation ever be ordered. 
In the end, however, it is to be hoped that the Government and the 
people of the United States, working harmoniously together, will obtain 
what is even more desirable than the punishment of delinquents in the 
past, and that is a military system which can stand the strain of mobili- 
zation and the test of war. This, in my opinion, was the most beneficial 
result for England of the Crimean War—the recognition of the fact 
that her army was organized upon an obsolete system and the determi- 
nation to place it upon a modern basis. In England, where “old cus- 
tom” is honored with an adoration which is only second to the respect 
which is paid it in China, this reorganization occupied twenty years, 
but in the end it was accomplished, In profiting by her example and 
the lessons of the war we should move more quickly, 
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The following table of troops and the transports upon which they 
sailed from Tampa, also gives a complete list of the organizations which 
composed the Fifth Corps upon its departure for Cuba: 


U. S. TROOPS AND TRANSPORTS ON WHICH THEY 
EMBARKED 


ORGANIZATIONS 


CoMMANDING OFFICER 


On Wuar Snips 


20th 
2Ist 


22d 
24th 


25th ‘‘ 
2d Mass. 


V. 


iEt-Cols Wie Ela Bisbeens seeerac 


“ec 


Col-onnwhit yea veracreret aoc 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Bainbridge... 

2 H. C. Egbert 
Col. D. W. Benham 


eee ee teens 


Maina nls C onxadoraemereccrer. 
Notre COMPE ln EWersenes aie aie 
So E. R. Kellogg 


eis - Colas Comba sn one on eles 
Majeh bee Elon EOILiS. stem «acne eros 
Gols He Ag leheaketws:cc,ct over 


a ry 


Maja Winto. WicCaskey. acs. 
Lt.-Col. Chambers McKibbin. . 


It s- Cols iiemtdl. weattersony..-\...)- 


Eley IeiSCUiM rarest 
Ete=ColwAos War cettne asic 
ColphrePe Clarle riateag erates 


Maj epblen NWViet VWESSEISiis Uereresisie's 
Lt.-Col. Henry Carroll... 0... 


Hy J. M. Hamilton 
Sy Ao wNlomavelle don auc 


ae 


““Seguranca”’ (12), Regiment. 

“Yucatan” (8), Hdgqrs., Band, 
Cos CaG sD vand Bs 

‘“Clinton” (32), Cos. D and B. 

““San Marcos” (18), Cos. A, E, F, 
and H. 

‘“ Breakwater ” (29), Regiment. 


.|‘* Concho” (14), Regiment. 


“Miami” (1), Regiment. 

“‘Troquois” (25), Hdqrs., Cos. A, 
Bae Diandeny, 

a Dale Miller so); EG, and EH: 

> Comal (7). 17 

“Seneca” (5), Regiment. 

“Santiago” (2), Regiment. 

‘“Alamo” (6), Hdqrs., Band, Cos. 
Crt eandnGs 

‘*Santiago” (2), 1 Battalion. 

““Cherokee” (4), Regiment. 

“Saratoga” (20), Regiment. 

‘“San Marcos” (18), Regiment. 

‘“ Cherokee” (4), Hdqrs. and 3 Cos. 

ae ATOQUOIS omn(25) OS.) On Grape 
and K. 

‘*Manteo” (36), 2 Cos. 

‘* Matteawan ” (26), Regiment. 

‘* Saratoga” (20), Hdgqrs., Band, C, 
Dee rancstl. 

“City of Washington” (16), 1 Bat- 
talion. 

‘*Orizaba”’ (24), Regiment. 

“City of Washington ”’ (16), Regi- 
ment. 

‘*Concho” (14), Regiment. 

‘“ Knickerbocker” (13), Hdqrs. and 
8 Cos. 

‘*Seneca” (5), 2 Cos. 

‘* Manteo” (36), 2 Cos. 

‘*Vigilancia”’ (23), Regiment. 

‘* Leona” (21), Regiment. 

‘*Morgan” (30), Maj. Rafferty and 
Troop C. 

‘*Matteawan” (26), Troops F and 
D 


‘* Stillwater” (28), Troop A. 
““Rio Grande” (22), Regiment. 
‘* Rio Grande ” (22), Regiment. 
‘* Miami” (1), Regiment. 

‘‘ Leona” (21), Regiment. 
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1st Vol. Cav. ./Col. Leonard Wood........... ‘*Vucatan ” (8), Regiment. ; 
EngraBattinn Captain Eee Utig nes etierruiser = Alamo” (6), Co. C, Captain G. 
5 D. Fitch Comdg.; Co. E, 1st 
Lt. E. E. Winslow Comdg. 
Lt. Art, Bat,..(Mayj.. W. Dillenback.2- 3. “* Berkshire ” (9). 
Captain Allyn Capron........./‘‘Comal’’(7), Lt. Batty. K, rst Art. 
CO CICS IBESEereted ae aeresie *“Comal* (7); Lt. Batty. 2, 1st Art: 
SB (Gigs Ginnesonc aac cee ‘* Berkshire” (g), Lt. Batty. A, 2d 
AN Gi, 
[oi (Cy sPaskhtrster pee ‘* Berkshire” (g), Lt. Batty. F, 2d 
ANG es 
Sierces ATi ine Wer Ennis | me isrrects ‘“Orizaba ” (24), Batty. G, 4th Art. 
Battalion..| § ‘‘ AR SO @UmMimin Sree + “ Orizaba”’ (24), Batty. H, 4th Art. 
Balloon sion Majiy. Wen Maxteldier \e- “Rio Grande” (22). 
Detach.... t ei aha Greene aesstcuvstaeeteyarers ‘* Seguranca ” (12). 
5th ARMy|Maj.-Gen’l Wm. R. Shafter and 
CORPS, ...5. Statist ese aeewisine ‘“Seguranga ” (12). 
Ist, Div....|(Brie.-Gen lj... Eo) Kent and 
Stati Srtrssesatem ware alasters ey ““ Santiago ” (2). 
Ist Brig.|Brig.-Gen’l H. S. Hawkins and 
Ses stg con Zoos Coabo. ODE ‘*San Marcos” (18). 
2d Brig..|Col. E. P. Pearson, roth Inf., 
andr otaltc crear setveuae ctr ** Alamo” (16). 
3d Brig../Lt.-Col. W. S. Worth, 13th Inf., 
anid) Stati seie nite senw.etet scare ‘* Saratoga” (20). 
2d Div... .|Brig.-Gen’l H. W. Lawton and 
Stathers QoOeiem oe eerie ‘*Troquois ” (25). 
Ist Brig./Col. J. J. Van Horn, 8th Inf., 
Bnd) Stat onda saseyiae siveeretes “Seneca ~ (5). 
2d Brig../Col. Evan Miles, rst Inf., and . 
SEatE cree there isiesia ocaverotevors ‘“ Concho” (14). 
3d Brig..|Brig.-Gen’] A. R. Chaffee and 
LAID Sorters crac cee eels sper ‘* Troquois ” (25). 
Cay. Div..|Maj.-Gen’l Joe Wheeler and 
SEAT eames aaa com ee ‘© Alleghany ” (17). 
Ist Brig.) Brig.-Gen’l S. S. Sumner and 
Stait.5 siniscscleptrs corse “Rio Grande, (22): 
2d Brig..|Brig.-Gen’l S. B. M. Young and 


Ind. Brig.. 


Stati. pimcysntusecke. este ere 
Brig.-Gen’l J. C. Bates and 
Staff 


*“Leona)”’ (27). 


‘* Matteawan ”’ (6). 


NoTE: 
30 


wan,” and ‘‘ Alamo.” 


15 


vette.” 


55 


“Vigilancia” and ‘* Olivette.” 
t Naval Cadet and at least one man of the Signal Corps on each transport. 


civilian clerks aboard ‘‘ Seguranga,” ‘‘ Olivette,” ‘‘ Alleghany,” ‘‘ Mattea- 
military attachés: 11 quartered on the ‘‘ Seguranca”’ and 4 on the ‘‘Oli- 


civilians connected with daily papers and magazines, quartered on the 


teamsters and packers aboard the ‘‘ Clinton,” ‘‘ D. H. Miller,” ‘‘ Gussie,” 


‘““ Whitney,” ‘‘ Matteawan,” ‘‘ Stillwater,” ‘‘ Morgan,” and ‘‘ Aransas.” 


boss stevedores and 102 stevedores aboard the ‘‘ Cumberland.” 
civilian hostlers and attendants aboard ‘‘ Alamo,” ‘‘ Alleghany,” ‘‘ Comal,” 


“Clinton,” ‘‘ D. H. Miller,” ‘‘ Olivette,” and ‘ Segurang¢a.”” 

First, Third, Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth U. S. Cavalry and First Volun- 
teer Cavalry (Rough Riders) dismounted. 

Troops A, C, D, and F, Second U. S. Cavalry mounted. 
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The manner of landing is well described in the following bulletin of the 
squadron: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATION. 


U. S. FLAGSHIP NEW YORK (IST RATE), 
OFF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, CUBA, 


une 21, 1808. 
Order of battle. ? é 


1.—The Army Corps will land to-morrow morning, the entire force 
landing at Daiquiri. The landing will begin at daylight, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. General Castillo with a thousand men coming 
from the eastward of Daiquiri will assist in clearing the way for an un- 
opposed landing, by flanking out the Spanish forces at that point. 

2.—Simultaneously with the shelling of the beach and blockhouses at 
Daiquiri, the Ensefiada de los Altares and Aguadores, both to the east- 
ward of Santiago, and the small bay of Cabafias about two and one-half 
miles to the westward of Santiago will be shelled by the ships stationed 
there for that purpose. 

3.—A feint in force of landing at Cabafias will be made, about ten of 
the transports, the last to disembark their forces at Daiquiri, remaining 
during the day or greater part of the day, about two miles to the south- 
ward of Cabanas, lowering boats, and making apparent preparations for 
disembarking a large body of troops; at the same time General Rabi with 
500 Cuban troops will make a demonstration on the west side of Cabafias. 

4.—The following vessels are assigned to bombard the four points 
mentioned above: 

At Cabafias, the “ Scorpion,” “ Vixen,” and “ Texas.” 

At Aguadores, the ‘ Eagle” and “ Gloucester.” 

At Ensefiada de los Altares, the ‘‘ Hornet,” “Helena,” and “ Bancroft.” 

At Daiquiri, the “ Detroit,” “ Castine,” “ Wasp,” and “ New Orleans,” 
the “ Detroit’”’ and “ Castine’ on the western flank, the “ Wasp” and 
“New Orleans” on the eastern flank. All the vessels named will be in 
their position at daylight. 

5.—Great care will be taken to avoid the wasteful expenditure of am- 
munition. The firing at Daiquiri will begin on signal from the “ New 
Orleans.” 

At Cabafias it is probable that, after a few minutes, unless the firing 
is returned, occasional dropping shots from the smaller vessels will be 
sufficient, but the semblance of covering a landing should be maintained, 
the ships keeping close in. 

At Aguadores and Ensefiada de los Altares the same rule should pre- 
vail. At Daiquiri, the point of actual landing, vessels will of course use 
their artillery until they have reason to believe that the landing is clear. 
They will take care to make the firing deliberate and effective. As Gen- 
eral Castillo’s column, approaching from the eastward, is likely to come 
within range of the guns, sharp-eyed quartermasters with good glasses 
will be stationed to look out for the Cuban flag, and care will be taken not 
to direct the fire towards any point where that flag is shown. 

6.—The “ Texas” and “ Brooklyn” will exchange blockading stations, 
the “Texas” going inside to be near Cabafias. he “ Brooklyn,” 
“Massachusetts,” “‘ Iowa,” and “ Oregon” will retain their blockading 
positions, and will keep a vigilant watch on the harbor mouth. The 
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“ Indiana ” will take the “ New Orleans’ ” position in the blockading line 
east of Santiago, and between the flagship ‘““ New York” and the shore. 
This is only a temporary assignment for the ‘“‘ Indiana,” to strengthen 
the blockading line during the landing, and avoid any possibility of the 
enemy’s breaking through should he attempt to get out of the port. 

7,—The “ Suwanee,” ‘* Osceola,” and *‘ Wompatuck”’ will be prepared 
to tow boats. Each will be provided with two five or six-inch lines, one 
on each quarter, each long enough to take in tow a dozen or more boats. 

8.—These vessels will report at the “New York” at 3 a.m. on June 
22d, prepared to take in tow the ships’ boats which are to assist in the 
landing of troops and convey them to Daiquiri. 

9.—The “ Texas,” “ Brooklyn,” ‘ Massachusetts,” “Towa,” “Oregon,” 
“ New York,” and “Indiana” will send all their steam cutters and all 
their pulling boats, with the exception of one retained on board each 
ship, to assist in the landing. These boats will report at the ‘“ New 
Work sate avasts 

10.—Each boat, whaleboat, and cutter will have three men; each launch 
five men, and each steam cutter its full crew and an officer for their own 
management. In addition to these men each boat will carry five men, 
including one capable of acting as coxswain to manage and direct the 
transports’ boats. Each steam launch will be in charge of an officer 
who will report to Captain Goodrich. Care will be taken in the selection 
of boat-keepers and coxswains to take no men who are gtn-pointers, 
or who occupy positions of special importance at the battery. 

11.—Unnecessary oars and impediments should be removed from the 
pulling boats for the greater convenience of the transportation of troops, 
but each boat should retain its anchor and chain. 

12.—Captain C. F. Goodrich, commanding the “ St. Louis,” will have, 
on the part of the Navy, general charge of the landing. 

13.—The ‘“ New Orleans” will send her boats to report to Captain 
Goodrich upon her arrival at Daiquiri. 

14.—The attention of Commanding Officers of all vessels engaged in 
blockading Santiago de Cuba is earnestly called to the necessity of the 
utmost vigilance from this time forward—both as to maintaining stations 
and readiness for action, and as to keeping a close watch upon the harbor 
mouth. If the Spanish Admiral ever intends to attempt to escape that 
attempt will be made soon. 


WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, Rear-Admiral, 
Commander-in- Chief, U. S. Naval Force, North Atlantic Squadron, 


THE CHOICE OF PLACE OF LANDING 


The controversy which is being carried on right angrily, and, in my 
opinion, with no prospect of profit for anyone concerned, as to where 
the army should have landed to invest Santiago, has always seemed to 
me a very futile waste of time. The landing at Siboney and Daiquiri 
was suggested by Generals Garcia and Castillo, and was approved by all 
the Cuban officers who accompanied the expedition, who had been par- 
ticularly chosen for their perfect acquaintance with the country, without 
a single dissenting voice, and their selection was approved by General 
Shafter after he had personally examined the coast from his ship, for 
thirty miles to the east and also to the west of the Morro, The line of 
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advance from Siboney to San Juan which we followed was through an 
exceedingly well-watered country, and the trails which led up to the 
east and to the north of the city, however bad they seemed to us, were 
as good as any in the environments of Santiago during the rainy season. 

Had, as has been frequently suggested, the landing been made upon 
the west of the entrance to the harbor, at Cabafias or at Juan Gonzales, 
our advance for the purpose of investing the city would, owing to the 
open nature of the ground, have had to be carried out in the face of the 
fire from the Spanish fleet. This single consideration, though there were 
others, completely disposed of all the various propositions which were 
made to make a landing west of the city. They were all subject to this 
one great objection, and they were all, in my opinion, equally inexpedient 
and undesirable. 

In the official correspondence published by the Navy Department no 
attempt at concealment is made, that Admiral Sampson suggested, and 
would greatly have preferred to have seen the army land at Aguadores, 
and from there advance upon the batteries around the Morro and the 
entrance to the harbor. A landing here was certainly not impracticable, 
the facilities being apparently no worse, though certainly no better, 
than those which Siboney and Daiquiri presented. The proposition, 
however, did not find favor with the army officers who were charged 
with the consideration of it, and by whom, I believe, it was very care- 
fully studied at the time. The objections which were found to the 
landing at Aguadores were many and various. In the first place, it 
was held that the little port was far too close to the main positions 
of the Spanish army. The fact that General Linares allowed our land- 
ing to be made at Daiquiri and Siboney without opposition furnishes 
no good reason to suppose that an attempt to land at Aguadores would 
have met with the same forbearance. To have endeavored to prevent 
our landing at the points where we did land, ten and seventeen miles, 
respectively, away from the Spanish base, could not have been done 
without exposing troops engaged in this operation to the danger of 
being entirely cut off, as we were in superior numbers and commanded 
the sea. But General Linares could have opposed our landing at Agua- 
dores and greatly harassed all operations there, without running any 
risk whatever of exposing his troops to anything more dangerous than 
the fire from our fleet; and even from this, owing to the nature of the 
ground, he would have been in a great degree sheltered. The opera- 
tion of disembarking troops on a hostile coast, even with perfect facili- 
ties for so doing, is always a dangerous one, and a thousand men in rifle- 
pits and in earthworks on the hills behind Aguadores would have 
suffered very little from the fire of our fleet, and made a landing there 
impossible. Even had our disembarkation been allowed to go uncon- 
tested, the army would have been very cramped for space, once on 
shore, in which to form in, and after having advanced less than a mile to 
the west of Aguadores, they would have come under the range of the 
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batteries to the east of the Morro, which could, in twenty-four hours, 
have been strengthened in the same way as the San Juan position was 
strengthened by earthworks and trenches. The capture of these bat- 
teries would have cost as great an expenditure of blood as did the assault 
upon the San Juan position. The only probable difference is in the 
results that would have been obtained. With all our troops massed upon 
the east side of the harbor, the Spaniards when once defeated would have 
found themselves in by no means a hopeless position. They would 
have had the choice of a number of lines of retreat open to them. Very 
different was their experience when attacked on the north and east, and 
San Juan and Caney and San Miguel were in our possession; and with 
the right wing of the Second Division within striking distance of the 
roads, which it did not actually block, the Spanish army was in a trap, 
without an easy avenue of retreat left open. And in considering the 
problem that was to be solved it should be borne in mind that General 
Shafter’s orders from Washington were not only to codperate with the 
navy in bringing about the destruction of Cervera’s fleet; but he was in 
fact, and in the first place, “to capture the garrison of Santiago.” Had, 
while we stormed the Morro Battery, the blockaded Spanish fleet made 
its despairing dash for liberty, and the army under Toral withdrawn 
toward Cobre, Bayamo, or Holguin by any of the numerous ways which 
were available, most certainly the military part of the campaign would 
have come to a lame and impotent conclusion. The plan that was pur- 
sued accomplished the destruction of the fleet, and the surrender not 
only of the garrison, but of all the Spanish troops in Eastern Cuba, and 
to me it has always seemed unassailable and above criticism. The sug- 
gestion which I have heard made, that we might well have landed at 
Aguadores and still have invested the city upon the San Juan and the 
San Miguel side, is one of the most screaming absurdities which have 
been uttered during the campaign of controversy. In this case our line 
of communication, from our base to our front, would have had to run 
parallel to the enemy’s works in a semicircle extending for about seven 
miles. At any point, choosing his own time and place, the enemy could 
have cut our lines of communication, and most certainly could have con- 
stantly harassed us. Under the necessity of defending this absurdly ex- 
posed line, our troops would have been detached and posted along the 
line in such numbers that, when we reached the point of contact with the 
Spanish main position, there would have been left, in my opinion, not 
more than a corporal’s guard at the disposal of the commanding general 
with which to prosecute the main business of the assault or siege. 

With our advance sweeping up the valley which runs from Siboney 
to San Juan and to Caney, so long as we succeeded in driving the 
Spaniards before us there was practically little or no danger that a 
successful attempt could be made to intercept our line of communica- 
tions, and though I always thought that we took great risks in not mak- 
ing greater provision than we did for the protection of our line at 
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Sevilla and our base at Siboney, the results seem to palliate if not 
justify this recklessness, and certainly no attempt to molest us was made 
at either point. 

From Aguadores to the Morro, and from there to Santiago, there 
was, so far as my information goes, not a drop of drinkable water to be 
had, and we would have been compelled to rely upon the little Aguadores 
River, which, at certain tides, is brackish far back from the coast, and 
which, of course, so long as it remained wholly in the possession of the 
Spaniards, might easily have been polluted. Furthermore, the country 
between the Morro and the Aguadores was, for a tropical country, 
singularly bare, and offered nothing in the way of cover to mask the 
advance of troops upon earthworks. Not then simply because the re- 
sults have vindicated the plan, but in view of these considerations which I 
somewhat hastily mention, I believe that the advance along the Daiquiri- 
Siboney line was happily chosen. 

In his report, Admiral Sampson criticises the plan of advance of the 
army, and goes so far as to say that, until the news of the skirmish at 
La Guasima reached him he was still of the opinion that the army pro- 
posed to advance along the line of the Aguadores Railway and attack 
the eastern batteries. When he heard of the skirmish, Admiral Sampson 
says he came to the conclusion that, finding the road, the “ troops 
advanced themselves” to Sevilla without plan and without leadership. 
It is such injudicious statements as these that have tended to cool the 
fraternal relations existing between the two services. 

Further, Admiral Sampson is incorrect as to his facts, as the follow- 
ing memorandum, which it is a pity he did not consult (a copy having 
been furnished him) before falling into the errors contained in his report, 
will show. 

On the afternoon of June 2oth, the day the transports arrived off San- 
tiago, General Shafter and Admiral Sampson had an interview with 
General Garcia and other Cuban generals, at a Cuban camp near 
Aserradero. At the conclusion of the interview the following memo- 
randum was drawn up: 


“ Notes on conference between General Shafter and General Garcia. 


“ About 12,000 Spanish soldiers at Santiago and vicinity; Spaniards can 
concentrate at any moment about 4,000 on the west. Proposal made of 
a feint of 3,000 or 4,000 men at some point west of Santiago de Cuba, and 
then land expedition at Daiquiri and march on Santiago. Plan proposed 
for General Castillo to have about 1,000 men at Daiquiri while navy 
bombards, and will capture escaping Spaniards. General Shafter then 
proposed a plan that on the morning of the 22d he would have the navy 
bombard Daiquiri, Aguadores, Siboney, and Cabafias, as a feint, and land 
whole expedition at Daiquiri. General Garcia says Daiquiri is the best 
base, and General Shafter adopts it. The following numbers were then 
given by General Castillo: Force at Daiquiri, near wharf, 300 men; at 
Siboney, 600 men; Aguadores, 150 men; Justici, 150 men; San Sardavera, 
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too men. It was then decided that General Castillo will take on board 
the transports 500 men from Aserradero to be landed at Tajababo and 
joined to his command now there and 500 strong; with this 1,000 men he 
will be at Daiquiri and assist at landing on the morning of the 22d. 
General Rabi will, on the 22d, make a demonstration at Cabafias with 50c 
men, while navy shells. It was then decided by General Garcia to bring 
his men, about 3,000 or 4,000 strong, from his camp near Palma to 
Aserradero and be ready to embark on the transports the morning of 
the 24th, and then be taken to Daiquiri to join General Shafter. To- 
morrow (the 21st) navy will make transfer of 500 men to Tajababo, 
under General Castillo; 500 men under General Rabi will make demon- 
stration on Cabafias on the morning of the 22d.” 

I certify that the above notes were taken by me during the conference 
between General Shafter and General Garcia in General Rabi’s tent at 
Aserradero. Admiral Sampson being present, the Admiral’s Flag Secre- 
tary, Lieut. Staunton, took a copy of this plan at that time. 


(Signed) Jo Ds MirBys 
Lieut.-Col. and Inspector-Gen. U.S. V. 


General Shafter then and there announced the plan of the campaign, 
in Admiral Sampson’s presence, and it will be seen that the memorandum 
clearly and distinctly indicates the plan. Subsequent events, now well 
known, show that the plan was carried out to the letter. 

This seems to refute most effectually the statement that General 
Shafter gave cordial assent to a plan, presented by the naval authorities, 
to the effect that Morro should be the objective and the mouth of the 
harbor opened by assault on the works there; as well as to the statement 
that he (General Shafter) regarded the entrance to the harbor as the key 
to the situation, and that he had no intention to attack the city proper. 

This memorandum also most satisfactorily refutes the insinuation that 
the army probably advanced themselves up the road toward Santiago 
before any specific plan of attack had been formulated, and that the 
battle of La Guasima was a surprise. 

Subsequent events proved the accuracy of information received from 
General Garcia and confirmed the wisdom in the selection of place of 
landing and method of attack. 


NOTE H 
THE WORK OF THE ENGINEER BATTALION DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


The following very interesting account of the services of the Engineer 
Battalion is a series of extracts from a paper by Mr. Edward Chibas, 
assistant engineer, originally published in the Engineering News of Octo- 
ber 13, 1898. While Mr. Chibas is naturally concerned to defend his 
arm, or rather to justify it in the face of the adverse criticism which has 
been heaped upon it, after reading his statement it becomes yet clearer 
that the battalion failed to do the work which the army expected of it, 
and had the right to expect of it. It becomes equally plain that the 
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engineers were heavily handicapped, as were the medical officers, by the 
lack of transportation and the absence of those facilities which, though 
urgently required and repeatedly asked for, were not forthcoming. 

This is a fair statement of the work of Engineers and it substantiates 
every criticism that I have made. 


Among the transports near shore waiting for orders to unload her 
troops was the steamship ‘“‘ Alamo,” with the Fifth Army Corps’ Bat- 
talion of Engineers, which was composed of two companies of the U. S. 
Engineer Corps of the regular army—Company C and Company E, of 
Ioo men each. The latter company started from West Point for Tampa 
on April goth, and the former went from Willett’s Point on May 14th. 
Both companies were organized into a battalion in Tampa, under the 
command of Capt. Jas. L. Lusk, who was relieved before the sailing of 
the expedition by Capt. Edward Burr, afterwards Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Second Volunteer Regiment of Engineers. The officers of Company E 
were Capt. Edward Burr, First-Lieut. E. E. Winslow, now Captain, and 
Second Lieutenants H. B. Ferguson and L. Brown. The officers of 
Company C were Capt. G. D. Fitch, afterwards Major of Volunteer 
Engineers, Lieut. T. H. Rees, now Captain, and Second-Lieutenants G. 
M. Hoffman and S. A. Cheney. 

On board the “ Alamo” were stowed a large amount of square timber 
of various sizes, 12 pontoons and 15 completed trestles, susceptible of 
adjustment to any height from 3 to 12 ft. for military bridges; and all the 
tools and material that any possible emergency might have called into 
requisition. 

Reconnots sance 


On the morning of June 22d, shortly after the first troops had landed, 
Lieutenants G. M. Hoffman and S. A. Cheney, with four men each, were 
detached from the Engineer Corps for reconnoissance work under Lieut.- 
Colonel Geo. McC. Derby, Chief Engineer Fifth Army Corps. They 
followed close to the advance, taking topography and mapping roads and 
foot-paths, noting their condition with reference to the transportation of 
artillery and supplies. They reached the Siboney landing, six miles 
away, on the next day. The two parties had kept separate, doing work 
along different roads. They reported every evening to the Chief Engi- 
neer’s office at headquarters—which for the first week was kept on board 
the steamer “ Seguranca,” that lay first in Daiquiri and then in Siboney 
Bay. After the troops passed beyond Las Guasimas, three miles from 
Siboney on the road to Santiago, where the first skirmish of the war was 
fought by the Cavalry Division, on June 24th, four line officers were 
added to the reconnoissance party under orders of Major William D. 
Beach, Division Engineer of the Cavalry Division, through whom they 
reported to Liecut.-Colonel Derby, Chief Engineer of the Fifth Army 
Corps. These line officers were Lieut. Guy H. B. Smith and Lieut. D. 
P. Cordray, of the Infantry, and Lieutenants G. P. White and M. A. 
Batson, of the Cavalry. After July 3d they reported direct to the Chief 
Engineer. During the six days of rest and preparation that followed 
the “first battle, and while the troops were camped on either side of the 
road to Santiago, the reconnoissance party kept constantly at work, very 
often venturing considerably beyond our outposts and going into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country. After looking back over the excel- 
lent work accomplished by that small number of men, the only regret 
is that a much larger party was not placed in the field so that it could 
have covered the whole country around Santiago before July 1st. The 
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information we started with was very meagre, as the Spanish government 
has never made a topographical map of Cuba, and the maps we had for 
reference showed merely a general outline without topographical 
features. 

On June 28th, Lieut. Hoffman went three-quarters of a mile beyond 
the outposts on the road to Caney, and Lieutenants Batson and Smith, 
from another direction, approached within less than a mile of the forts 
around that village. 

The writer, on that morning, was ordered to measure a base line and 
make triangulations at the front to find distances to the City of Santiago, 
and to locate the prominent points of the surrounding topography. The 
positions we were able to secure on the hills near our outposts were not 
advantageous enough for the purposes intended; and on the next day, 
after having secured an additional force through Major Beach, Engineer 
of the Cavalry Division, we ventured with Lieut. Batson to within less 
than a mile of Caney and close to the road connecting it with Santiago. 
Without the use of field glasses we could see the Spanish sentinels pacing 
back and forth in front of some of their block-houses. The other mem- 
bers of our party, on that day, were Mr. E. M. Bane, official photog- 
rapher, one sergeant and two Cuban privates, and one sergeant and five 
privates of the Ninth Dismounted Cavalry. On that same day, Lieut.- 
Colonel Derby and Lieut. Hoffman had gone scouting with a detach- 
ment of six Cubans beyond El Pozo and almost to the San Juan River 
crossing. Later on, they proceeded to Marianage, which the Spaniards 
had evacuated the day before, and climbing a tree they observed the 
Spanish position on San Juan hill. On June 3oth, Lieut. Cheney had 
completed his reconnoissance along the coast line, and venturing within 
sight of the Spanish sentinels of Aguadores, reconnoitred their strong 
position. On that same day Lieut.-Colonel Derby continued recon- 
noitring the country towards San Juan and went again far beyond our 
outposts. 

On July 1st, Lieut.-Colonel Derby, Chief Engineer, and Lieut. Max- 
field, of the Signal Corps, made their balloon ascension, which has been 
so much criticised. The opponents of the balloon claim that its presence 
at the front betrayed the position of the troops, and that the deadly fire 
poured upon it by the Spaniards was the cause of unnecessary casualties. 
On the other hand, the observers in the balloon, who certainly deserve 
credit for their unflinching valor while exposed to a most severe fire, 
argue that their discovery of the trail running parallel and to the left of 
the main road, through which General Kent swung his division as soon 
as Colonel Derby notified him of its existence, saved many lives by re- 
lieving the congestion of the main road through which the troops had 
been advancing. The results proved, however, that the usefulness of the 
balloon in warfare must be confined to the rear, or far enough from the 
enemy to insure it a fair chance of escape from the fire that will be 
directed against it, while it must be kept far enough from the main body 
of the troops to prevent the spent bullets from causing losses that might 
be avoided. 

The instruments used in the reconnoissance work were the prismatic 
compass, cavalry sketching case, and often a hand level. The distances 
were estimated by pacing. The average daily distance covered by each 
individual varied, according to the nature of the country and the width 
of the belt sketched, from one to ten miles. The different parties re- 
ported every evening to the office of the Chief Engineer where the works 
were compiled, fitted together and added to the map of the previous day. 
A tracing was made, and then blue-prints were isstied to the commanders 
of divisions, brigades, and batteries, and other officers as far as the avail- 
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able number would permit. The first blue-print issued in the field was 
on July 3d, and they continued to be issued from that time on nearly 
every other day, showing all additional information and changes in the 
position of the troops. 

The Chief Engineer’s office was moved from the “ Seguranca” to 
headquarters in the field, on June 30th; but soon after the capture of 
San Juan, the office was moved to San Juan hill, just behind our in- 
trenchments, for convenience in receiving the daily reports. 

The trenches in the Santiago campaign were not laid out by the engi- 
neers, but were dug on the nights of July rst and 2d by the troops of the 
line, under the direction of their own officers. After the capture of San 
Juan hill, however, a line officer from each brigade was appointed as 
Brigade Engineer, under the direct orders from Lieut.-Colonel Geo. 
McC. Derby, Chief Engineer, and his duty was to look after the trenches 
and to report daily to the Chief Engineer’s office, through one of the 
members of the reconnoissance party, the changes in his own line of in- 
trenchments, or any changes or extensions he might have observed in 
the enemy’s positions. Some of the trenches that were hastily thrown 
up during the nights of the first and second of July, were improved later 
on by orders of the Chief Engineer, and a few had to be changed so as to 
place them on the military crest, that is, the point from which the de- 
fender can sweep with his fire the whole line over which the enemy must 
advance. 

Piers 


On the morning of the first landing at Daiquiri, the engineer battalion 
was ordered to put ashore a large quantity of intrenchment tools, which 
were afterwards distributed to the troops of the line; also pontoon 
material and sufficient lumber to repair the small pier that had been 
partially burned by the fire started by the Spanish forces as they evacu- 
ated the place in the early morning. The damage had been mostly con- 
fined to the approaches, and before midnight the repairing was ended. 
On the next day the main portion of the engineer battalion, under the 
direction of Brigadier-General William Ludlow, was ordered to proceed 
on the “ Alamo” to Aserradero, twenty miles west of Santiago, to build 
a temporary pier to facilitate the embarkation of the Cuban forces, under 
General Calixto Garcia, which were to be transferred to the eastward to 
cooperate with the American forces. The wharf built at Aserradero 
consisted of two rows of piles of 5 x 5-in. timber driven by a heavy 
wooden maul 8 ft. apart longitudinally, and 4 ft. between the rows. The 
caps were spiked to the side of the pile, to do away with the labor of 
levelling and cutting them off, and on them rested the flooring of three or 
four planks. 

On June 25th, the 3,000 Cuban troops were transferred from the land- 
ing at Aserradero, to the three transports, about a mile away, by means 
of twelve large ship-boats and two navy launches. On the next morning 
we arrived at Siboney, and the battalion was immediately ordered to pro- 
ceed to the building of a boat landing at that place. Before dark the 
work had been completed. The landing consisted of a crib 7 x 7 ft., 
sunk in 6 ft. of water, and connected with the shore by an approach 45 
ft. long. On that day Brig.-Gen. William Ludlow, now Major-Gen. 
U. S. Vol., was detached from the Engineer Corps and given “active 
command of troops in the field: the 1st Brigade of the 2d Division. ge 
portion of the battalion was detailed to begin work on a much larger pier 
from June 27th to July rst, when the whole battalion was ordered to the 
front and did not return to Siboney to_resume its work till July. sth. 
This pier consisted of three cribs. The first one was Io ft. square, built 
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of 5 x 12-in. timber, and sunk 30 ft. from the shore in three or four ft. 
of water. This portion of the approaches was finished about July tst, 
and began to be used shortly afterwards. The next two cribs, one of 
which was partially built by the 33d Volunteer Michigan Regiment while 
the battalion was at the front, were built of 12 x 12-in. timber. They 
measured 30 ft. deep and ro ft. wide, and were sunk in 6 and to ft. of 
water, respectively. The spans between the cribs were 15 ft., making the 
total length of the pier about 130 ft. It was completed on July rath after 
many difficulties, due to the heavy surf constantly beating against the 
shore, had been encountered and overcome. 


Road and Bridge Work 


The portion of the battalion which was not detailed for the pier con- 
struction worked on the road from June 27th to July 1st, when both 
sections were combined, and, as before stated, were ordered to the front. 
On July 2d the whole battalion worked all day under fire, improving the 
road near the crossings of the San Juan and Aguadores Rivers, and 
rendering those fords passable by wagons. On the next day, July 3d, 
the battalion was marched to Sevilla, and on that day and the succeed- 
ing one they worked on the road from there to Siboney, where they went 
to resume the pier work, At that time Lieut. Brown was detached from 
the battalion and placed in charge of road repairing. Under his orders 
he was authorized to draw details of two battalions, or about 600 men, 
from Division Commanders. These details were generally taken from 
the volunteer regiments, and many men from the 71st New York were 
assigned to this work. These men made wide clearings on both sides 
of the road to allow the sun’s rays to penetrate and dry the roadbeds. 
They corduroyed the swampy portions, improved the drainage, and 
opened up new roads on either side of the old road, along portions which 
had been rendered impassable, and extended them so that all portions 
of the line along which the besieging army was located could be reached 
by pack mules or wagons. These men also built some bridges and cul- 
verts, using such material as was at hand, which was often bad and 
difficult to procure. Lumber from the landing could not be had on 
account of lack of transportation. 


General Remarks 


The Engineer Corps has been widely criticised for not doing work that 
they were expected to do during the Santiago campaign; but the critics 
certainly ignore the difficulties under which the Battalion had to labor, 
not difficulties of nature, which they were fully able and prepared to 
meet, but difficulties arising from the peculiar manner in which the 
campaign was conducted. Had the Engineers been furnished with two 
or three wagons to transport to the front some of the material that was 
safely stowed in the hold of the S.S. “ Alamo” while she rode on the 
waves in front of Siboney, they could have bridged every single ford ina 
short time. They could have improved many portions of the road, and 
its carrying capacity would have been greatly increased. But the Engi- 
neers were dependent on other departments for transportation which 
they could not secure. They had three wagons for their own use while 
camping in Port Tampa, and although, I understand, they asked to be 
allowed to take them with them to Cuba, their request was refused, and 
although they accomplished a great deal at Santiago with the means at 
their command, they were certainly fit to have performed a much greater 
service than they were given a chance to perform. 
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NOES I 
THE ORDERS UNDER WHICH THE ADVANCE UPON SAN JUAN WAS MADE 


The versions current in the army as to these orders are very conflicting. 
My personal opinion, however, is that neither Kent nor Sumner had been 
taken into the confidence of the commanding general, and that when they 
started from El Pozo toward San Juan they had no reason to believe that 
they would come under fire in a few moments, and then in a short time 
be confronted with the alternative of advancing through a most difficult 
country, for the purpose of storming trenches, or of retiring in more or 
less disorder. 

Adjutant-General McClernand’s memory of the orders which he sent 
is very clear, and he cannot understand how any misconception of them 
should have arisen in the minds of the division generals, if any such mis- 
conception did arise, of which he says he has no official knowledge. The 
plan of the advance upon San Juan was, he thought, fully explained and 
understood, both by General Sumner and by General Kent. These divi- 
sions were to be retained at El Pozo until the firing from in front of 
Caney showed that Lawton’s division was closely engaged. Then Kent 
and Sumner were to advance and to take San Juan unaided, if in the 
meantime Lawton had not finished his work at Caney, and pushed on to 
join the centre. In his opinion, the orders that were sent out through 
him were very explicit, and admitted of no misunderstanding. However, 
it is certain that they appeared in a very different light to the generals 
by whom they were received. To Sumner and Kent they seemed vague 
and almost mysterious, and the answers which came in response to their 
requests for more specific instructions were in their judgment neither 
direct nor explicit. It is unnecessary to enter upon this misunderstand- 
ing, which, twenty years from now, without any aid from me, will, I 
doubt not, have grown into a pretty controversy, extending through 
many portly folios. I do not know who was at fault, but there was a 
delay and there was a misunderstanding, and our men were exposed 
longer and our losses were heavier than they need have been, and of one 
thing more I am positive, and that is, that, with no other instructions 
than those they received from headquarters through the adjutant-general, 
neither Sumner nor Kent would have taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility of ordering an attack upon the whole Spanish line. Our men lay 
huddled together, as helpless as sheep, though by no means intimidated, 
when General Hawkins made his suggestion of the only course that now 
remained open to save our men, who were falling on every side, under 
a fire to which they could not reply because they could not see from 
whence it came. The fact that this suggestion was approved by Colonel 
Miley, and that he assumed the tremendous responsibility of issuing the 
orders under which Generals Kent and Sumner felt justified in making 
the advance, is but one of the many signal services rendered by Colonel 
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Miley during the campaign, which, while they are gratefully acknowl- 
edged by every officer and man in the corps, still await adequate official 
recognition. 


NOTE J 


THE CONDUCT OF THE 7IST NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS AT SAN JUAN 


In fact, the only execution which is traceable to the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment during the day of July 1st was, unfortunately, directed upon our own 
men. After the Seventy-first had fallen into the disorder and utter dis- 
organization which are described in the text, quite a number of the men 
betook themselves to a brickyard to the left of the trail, and from behind 
a wall there poured a heavy fire into the left flank of the Cavalry Division, 
which was now advancing all along the line. Many men of the Sixth 
Cavalry fell under this fire, and an officer of the Sixth Cavalry was de- 
spatched by General Sumner to Colonel Downs to ask him to have his 
men cease firing. Satisfying himself that the men had passed beyond 
official control, the officer in question reported the circumstances to 
General Kent, who finally succeeded in inducing the Seventy-first men 
to cease firing. 


INKOMED, i 


The following extract from the report of Lieutenant John H. Parker, 
commanding the battery, indicates the important services of the Gatling 
guns in the advance upon San Juan: 


On the morning of July 1st, I broke camp at 4.30 a.m., and, pursuant 
to instructions from Gen. Shafter, proceeded to El Pozo, placing my 
battery, as I shall henceforth call it, in support behind the position taken 
by a battery of artillery. I took this position about 6 a.m., and soon 
after the artillery arrived, went on to battery and opened fire at Santiago, 
the range being 2,600 yards. After some time the enemy replied with a 
well-directed fire, the second shell bursting directly over my battery in 
rear of artillery. Neither my men nor mules showed any signs of dis- 
turbance and we remained in our perilous position nearly twenty minutes, 
the enemy’s shells bursting all around us, until ordered to the rear by the 
chief of staff. The battery went to the rear under fire quietly until out of 
range, and remained there until the artillery fire ceased, at about 9 a.m. 
Pvt. Hoft, Co. D, 13th Inf., a member of the detachment who had been 
detailed to guard the camp equipage at El Pozo, remained at his post 
during the whole of the artillery fight, and deserves great credit therefor, 
his battery having been ordered to the rear. 

At 9 a.m. I returned to El Pozo and there received the following in- 
structions from Col. McClernand, A. A..G., 5th Corps: “ Find the 71st 
N. Y. V. and go on with them if you can. If this is not practical find 
the best position you can and use your guns to the best advantage.” 
Pursuant to these instructions I went forward about a half mile and found 
the 71st N. Y. V. halting to learn what their instructions were. I could 
get no clear idea of what they were going to do, but waited about fifteen 
minutes in their rear to find out. Meantime troops continually passed us 
toward the front. Then about 10:15, firing began in front. I rode 
forward alone along the road, which was a narrow defile through the 
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jungle, and found that about a half mile in front was a creek, upon the 
crossing of which the enemy’s fire seemed to be concentrated. In front 
of this crossing seemed to be a level plain for about 400 to 800 yards, 
beyond which was a semi-circular ridge crowned with Spanish trenches 
from which the Spanish fire seemed to come. Men were being hit con- 
tinually at this place (the ford), but it seemed to me to be a good place 
to work my battery effectively. 

I rode back, finding the 71st still lying beside the road without any 
apparent intention of moving. I determined to leave them and go into 
action. Taking a gallop I moved the battery forward nearly to the ford 
(about 150 yards), where I met Col. Derby of Gen. Shafter’s staff, who 
informed me that the troops were not yet sufficiently deployed to take 
advantage of my fire, and advised me to wait. The bullets were cutting 
through all around, and, as we learned afterward, the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters were actually in the woods near us, up in tall trees, picking off 
officers and men. It should be stated here that the sudden increase of 
the enemy's fire at this time was caused by a wild cheering set up by 
the 71st N. Y. V. as the battery passed them on its way to the front. The 
cheering located our position for the enemy and drew his fire. Many a 
brave soldier who had gone to the front was put forever beyond the 
possibility of cheering by this outburst of ignorant enthusiasm. 

I acted on Col. Derby’s advice and he promised to send me word when 
the moment for proper action came. This action was necessary, as I 
knew only part of the plan of battle and might have jeopardized other 
parts by prematurely exposing our strength at this point. The gun 
crews lay down under their guns and steadily remained at their posts. 
The fire finally grew so hot that I moved about one hundred yards back. 
This was about 12 noon. At about 1 p.m. I received a message sent by 
Col. Derby, I think, as follows: “Gen. Shafter directs that you give 
one of your guns to Lieut. Miley, take the others forward beyond the 
ford where the dynamite gun is and go into action at the best point you 
can find.” I obeyed the order, giving Lieut. Miley Sergt. Weigle’s gun 
and crew and moving the rest forward at a gallop to the point beyond 
the ford which I had already selected as a good place. The battery 
opened with three guns simultaneously at ranges of 600 to 800 yards at 
I:15 p.m. The enemy at first concentrated his fire upon us, but soon 
weakened and in five minutes was clambering from his trenches and 
running to the rear. We fired as rapidly as possible upon the groups 
thus presented until I saw a white handkerchief waved by some one of 
my own regiment, the 13th Inf., and at the same moment Capt. Landis, 
1st Cav., who had voluntarily assisted me throughout, said: “ Better 
stop; our own men are climbing up the ridge.” I ordered the fire to 
cease at 1:231%4 p.m., and a moment later saw our own troops occupy the 
crest of the hill. The firing had been continued by the battery until our 
own troops were within 150 yards of the enemy’s trench—a fact made 
possible by the steep slope of the hil! upon which the enemy had been. 

At the time when my battery went into action I had no support, and 
the position I took was at least 100 yards in front of any of our troops 
along this part of the line. About the time I ceased firing Lieut.-Col. 
Baldwin, 1oth Cay., put two troops in support of my battery. 


NOTE L 


The following details of the charge of the first line at San Juan were 
written by one of the officers who took an important part in it: 
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THE FIRST LINE AT SAN JUAN 


So many different claims have been made as to whose was the credit 
for gaining first the trenches surrounding the blockhouse at San Juan 
on July Ist, that it is not only confusing to those who have read them, 
but almost equally so to the officers and men of the several regiments 
of the two divisions that took part in this assault. I think, however, 
that there has been no one who has offered to state or to claim who 
originated the charge, and led the first line, which resulted in our taking 
the San Juan blockhouse and heights on the right of the Spanish line, 
and surrounding the defences of Santiago de Cuba. This feat has been 
termed by many of the general officers, including the commander of the 
Fifth Army Corps, the taking of the key position of the enemy’s line, 
and makes of still more value the credit due to the officer who so far has 
gone unnoticed, and still remains modestly in the background. It is of 
him, and the first line he led, that I shall write, trying not to claim more 
than they deserve, and also not reflecting in any way on the credit which 
has heretofore been given to others. I know, however, that all who were 
there will agree with me, that this same first line which started across 
the open space directly in front of the trenches occupying the crest at 
San Juan blockhouse, and succeeded in gaining the heights, thereby 
driving the enemy from his position, and pouring into his line a severe 
flank fire, did its work handsomely. 

Let us start from the position we held after both Wheeler’s and Kent’s 
divisions had traversed the dead angles and the different jungles that 
were swept by the fire of an unseen enemy, where our lines suffered so 
severely, and so many brave officers and men were killed. After the 
different regiments of each division had pushed on, crossing the San 
Juan and the Aguadores Creeks, they found themselves at last opposite 
the enemy’s intrenchments, which had been pouring such deadly missiles 
into their ranks. It was as if a curtain in a theatre had risen before 
the San Juan heights and blockhouse, disclosing a scene that thrilled 
the heart of every man who now faced the enemy for the first time, 
not, however, on equal terms, but still ready and willing to make the 
daring attempt to drive him frem his position. It only required some- 
one to make the start, and there were plenty to follow. General Haw- 
kins, who, with the assistance of his two gallant aides, Lieutenants Ord 
and Michie (both killed later), had bravely brought what was left of 
his two regiments, the Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry, through these 
jungles and zones of fire, had crossed the San Juan River, and now 
found himself on a road with a thick underbrush and a barbed-wire 
fence to cut through to gain the opening. Here the fire poured down 
from the blockhouse into the ranks, men dropping on all sides, some 
killed, others wounded, being carried or making their way back to 
shelter and aid. It was about this time that General Hawkins was heard 
to say that the blockhouse must be taken, that we were losing as many 
men as we should in a charge. Lieutenant Ord, who had noticed that 
a small squad of men of the Sixth Infantry was out in the opening in 
the high grass and was being annihilated, called on six brave men to go to 
its rescue. It was done, only to find that most of the men that were not 
killed had found their way back. Seeing that this order had been suc- 
cessfully filled, Captain William C. McFarland, Sixteenth Infantry, 
grasped the situation at once: it was now or never. He broke through 
the wire fence, calling to his men and line to come on. His call struck 
home; the wire fence was pulled down, and the first line, composed of 
parts of the A, D, E, C, and G, Sixteenth Infantry, their officers leading, 
started to cross the opening, moving forward for 700 yards through the 
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tall grass, with the high hill and trenches directly in front of them. Soon 
they were joined or overtaken by parts of three companies of the Sixth 
Infantry, Captain Walker’s (who had been killed), Bern’s, and Kennon’s, 
also by Captain Bigelow of the Tenth Cavalry, with a squad of men. 
As these lines passed over the open ground before reaching the foot of 
the hill, they were joined by some men of the Sixth Cavalry, headed by 
Lieutenant Short, who had also broken through the opening. As the 
officers and men advanced, Haines’ battery opened up on the blockhouse 
and trenches, its fire continuing until the line had neared the crest, and 
falling so uncomfortably near that, as the Spaniards were scattering, 
a signal was given to cease. It was here that Lieutenant Ord, Sixth 
Infantry, was killed, and Captain McFarland wounded. From this posi- 
tion it could be seen of whom the front line was composed, and also the 
other lines, the remaining companies of the Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry, 
Eighteenth, Twenty-fourth, and Ninth Infantry, coming across the plain 
at different distances and in different formations, but extending well over 
to our left, and occupying a larger front. It was during this charge of 
our first line that the colors, both national and regimental, were unfurled 
and brought forward by Lieutenant Preston of the Sixteenth Infantry, 
who also had the charge sounded by a trumpeter. They were held at the 
bottom of the hill until the ridge was reached and taken, when a squad of 
men brought them up. They were the first colors that reached the 
heights and San Juan blockhouse, and the first American flag in front 
and in sight of Santiago. As the line stood waiting for one battery to 
cease firing, a Cuban, who had been most prominent in the fight, crossing 
the open space among the first, stood there waving his hat, both as a 
signal to “ come on,” and to the battery to cease firing. This brave fellow 
was afterwards wounded, and disappeared, unknown and unrewarded. 
As the line gained the top, it drove away the few remaining Spaniards, 
who, retreating to join their main line, were fired into, and the hill 
and blockhouse of San Juan were ours. It is true that the line did not 
stop to pitch up the Spanish flag on first gaining the top. It was lying 
across the roof of the blockhouse, and had been lowered and abandoned, 
but the men were busy firing on the retreating Spanish force, which, 
although being driven back by Wheeler’s division, did not give way 
until the arrival of the Sixteenth. Each foot of ground was stubbornly 
contested, and though pressed hard by this front attack and flank fire, 
the Spaniards fell back in good order, and we did not attempt to follow 
them. Such a deed should not go unmarked, and the Sixth and Six- 
teenth Infantry should have the credit due them, for being the first line 
at San Juan Hill. 


NOTE M 


The following are extracts containing all the important features of 
Major-General J. Ford Kent’s report of the fight for San Juan on July 
tst. The place which General Kent speaks of as the main ford of the 
San Juan Creek is better known in the army as the ford of the Agua- 
dores, and is so spoken of throughout this volume. General Kent’s 
report is by far the most lucid official account of the engagement on 
record. 

On the following morning (July tst), at 7 o’clock, I rode forward 


to the hill where Capt. Grimes’s battery was in position. T here met 
Lieut.-Col. McClernand, Assistant Adjutant-General, Fifth Corps, who 
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pointed out to me a green hill in the distance, which was to be my 
objective on my left, and either he or Lieut. Miley, of Maj.-Gen. Shafter’s 
staff, gave me directions to keep my right on the main road leading to 
the city of Santiago. I had previously given the necessary orders for 
Hawkins’s brigade to move early, to be followed in turn by Wikoff and 
Pearson. Shortly after Grimes’s battery opened fire I rode down to the 
stream, and there found Gen. Hawkins at the head of his brigade, at a 
point about 250 yards from the El Pozo sugar house. Here I gave him 
his orders. 

The enemy’s artillery was now replying to Grimes’s battery. I rode 
forward with Hawkins about 150 yards, closely followed by the 6th Inf., 
which was leading the First Brigade. At this point I received instruc- 
tions to allow the cavalry the right of way, but for some unknown reason 
they moved up very slowly, thus causing a delay in my advance of fully 
forty minutes. Lieut. Miley, of Gen. Shafter’s staff, was at this point, 
and understood how the division was delayed, and repeated several times 
that he understood I was making all the progress possible. Gen. 
Hawkins went forward, and word came back in a few minutes that it 
would be possible to observe the enemy’s position from the front. I 
immediately rode forward with my staff. The fire of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters was being distinctly felt at this time. I crossed the main ford 
of the San Juan River, joined Gen. Hawkins, and, with him, observed 
the enemy’s position from a point some distance in advance of the ford. 
Gen. Hawkins deemed it possible to turn the enemy’s right at Fort San 
Juan, but later, under the heavy fire, this was found impracticable for the 
First Brigade, but was accomplished by the Third Brigade coming up 
later on Gen. Hawkins’s left. Having completed the observation with 
my staff, I proceeded to join the head of my division, just coming under 
heavy fire. Approaching the First Brigade, I directed them to move 
alongside the cavalry, which was halted. We were already suffering 
losses caused by the balloon near by attracting fire and disclosing our 
position. 

The enemy’s infantry fire, steadily increasing in intensity, now came 
from all directions, not only from the front and the dense tropical 
thickets on our flanks, but from sharpshooters thickly posted in trees in 
our rear, and from shrapnel apparently aimed at the balloon. Lieut.-Col. 
Derby, of Gen. Shafter’s staff, met me about this time and informed me 
that a trail or narrow way had been discovered from the balloon a short 
distance back leading to the left to a ford lower down the stream. I 
hastened to the forks made by this road, and soon after the 71st New 
York Regiment of Hawkins’s brigade came up. I turned them into the 
by path indicated by Lieut.-Col. Derby leading to the lower ford, sending 
word to Gen. Hawkins of this movement. This would have speedily 
delivered them in their proper place on the left of their brigade, but 
under the galling fire of the enemy the leading battalion of this regiment 
was thrown into confusion and recoiled in disorder on the troops in rear. 
At this critical moment the officers of my staff practically formed a 
cordon behind the panic-stricken men, and urged them to again go for- 
ward. I finally ordered them to lie down in the thicket and clear the way 
for others of their own regiment who were coming up behind. This 
many of them did, and the Second and Third Battalions came forward 
in better order and moved along the road toward the ford. 

One of my staff officers ran back, waving his hat to hurry forward 
the Third Brigade, who, upon approaching the forks, found the way 
blocked by men of the 71st New York. There were other men of this 
regiment crouching in the bushes, many of whom were encouraged by 
the advance of the approaching column to rise and go forward. As al- 
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ready stated, I had received orders some time before to keep in rear of 
the cavalry division. Their advance was much delayed, resulting in 
frequent halts, presumably to drop their blanket rolls, and due to the 
natural delay in fording a stream. These delays, under such a hot fire, 
grew exceedingly irksome and I therefore pushed the head of my divi- 
sion as quickly as I could toward the river in column of files or twos, 
paralleled in the harrow way by the cavalry. This quickened the forward 
movement and enabled me to get into position as speedily as possible for 
the attack. Owing to the congested condition of the road the progress 
of the narrow columns was, however, painfully slow. I again sent a staff 
officer at a gallop to urge forward the troops in rear. The head of 
Wikoff’s brigade reached the forks at 12:20 p.m. and hurried on the left, 
stepping over prostrate forms of men of the 71st. This heroic brigade 
(consisting of the 13th, oth, and 24th U. S. Inf.) speedily crossed the 
stream and were quickly deployed to the left of the lower fork. While 
personally superintending this movement Col. Wikoff was killed, the 
command of the brigade then devolving upon Lieut.-Col. Worth, 13th 
Inf., who immediately fell, severely wounded, and then upon Lieut.-Col. 
Liscum, 24th Inf., who, five minutes later, also fell under the withering 
fire of the enemy. The command of the brigade then devolved upon 
Lieut.-Col. E. P. Ewers, oth Inf. 

Prior to this advance of the 2d Brigade the 3d, connecting with 
Hawkins’s gallant troops on the right, had moved toward Fort San Juan, 
sweeping through a zone of most destructive fire, scaling a steep and 
difficult hill, and assisting in capturing the enemy’s strong position, 
Fort San Juan, at 1:30 p.m. This crest was about 125 feet above the 
general level, and was defended by deep trenches and a loopholed brick 
fort surrounded by barbed wire entanglements. Gen. Hawkins, some 
time after I reached the crest, reported that the 6th and 16th Inf. had 
captured the hill, which I now consider incorrect, and credit is almost 
equally due to the 6th, oth, 13th, 16th, and 24th Regiments of Infantry. 
Owing to Gen. Hawkins’s representations I forwarded the report sent 
to corps headquarters about 3 p.m. that the 6th and 16th Infantry Regi- 
ments had captured the hill. The 13th Inf. captured the enemy’s colors 
waving over the fort, but unfortunately destroyed them, distributing the 
fragments among the men, because, as was asserted, “it was a bad 
omen,” two or three men having been shot while assisting Pvt. Arthur 
Agnew, Co. H, 13th Inf., the captor. All fragments which could be 
recovered are submitted with this report. The greatest credit is due to 
the officers of my command, whether company, battalion, regimental, or 
brigade commanders, who so admirably directed the formation of their 
troops, unavoidably intermixed in the dense thicket, and made the 
desperate rush for the distant and strongly defended crest. 

I have already mentioned the circumstances of my 3d Brigade’s ad- 
vance across the ford, where in the brief space of ten minutes it lost its 
brave commander (killed) and the next two ranking officers by disabling 
wounds. Yet, in spite of these confusing conditions, the formations 
were effected without hesitation, although under a stinging fire, com- 
panies acting singly in some instances and by battalion and regiment in 
others, rushing through the jungle, across the stream waist deep, and 
over the wide bottom thickly set with barbed wire entanglements. In this 
connection I desire to particularly mention 1st Lieut. Wendell L. Simp- 
son, Adjt. 9th Inf., Acting Assistant Adjutant-General, 3d Brigade, who 
was noticeably active and efficient in carrying out orders which I had 
given him to transmit to his brigade commander, who no longer existed. 

The enemy having retired to a second line of rifle pits, I directed my 
line to hold their positions and intrench. At ten minutes past 3 p.m. I 
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received almost simultaneously two requests—one from Col. Wood, 
commanding a cavalry brigade, and one from Gen. Sumner, asking for 
assistance for the cavalry on my right, “as they were hard pressed.” I 
immediately sent to their aid the 13th Inf., who promptly went on this 
further mission, despite the heavy losses they had already sustained. 

Great credit is due to the gallant officer and gentleman, Brig.-Gen. 
H. S. Hawkins, who, placing himself between the two regiments leading 
his brigade, the 6th and 16th Inf., urged and led them by voice and bugle 
calls to the attack so successfully accomplished. My earnest thanks are 
due to my staff officers present at my side and under my personal ob-. 
servation on the field, especially to Maj. A. C. Sharpe, Assistant 
Adjutant-General; Maj. Philip Reade, Inspr.-Gen.; Capt. U. G. Mc- 
Alexander, Chief Q. M., and my aides, 1st Lieut. George S. Cartwright, 
24th Inf., and rst Lieut. William R. Jackson, 2d Inf.; also to Mr. Adolfo 
Carlos Munoz, the latter a volunteer aide, subsequently wounded in the 
fight of the 2d inst., who rightly merits a commission for his able as- 
sistance given without pay. 


NOTE N 


The following extracts, which I make from a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished in Madrid, by Lieutenant José Miller y Tejeiro, of the Spanish 
Navy, are interesting as the account of an eye-witness to much that he 
describes, and it is further, I believe, the only publication as yet made 
upon the Santiago campaign from Spanish sources. Lieutenant Miller’s 
information in regard to the numbers and the movements of our forces 
throughout the campaign are exaggerated, when not entirely mistaken, 
as was natural should be the case. His narrative, in other respects, gives 
evidence of great fairness and a laudable sincerity, but I am of the 
opinion that he underestimates, by at least one-third to a half, the Span- 
ish forces defending Santiago, both before and after the arrival of Gen. 
Escario with reénforcements. The translation of which I avail myself 
was made by the Navy Department under the direction of the Chief 
Intelligence Officer, Commander Richardson Clouer. I shall now allow 
Lieutenant Miller to speak for himself. 


From telegrams received, the enemy’s plans could be, if not accurately 
known, at least surmised, and as it was supposed that they might effect a 
landing at a point on the coast more or less close to the city, General 
Linares ordered the concentration of his forces so that they might be 
assigned to convenient positions. First of all, orders were sent from 
Havana to Manzanillo, by telegraph, for General Escario to proceed with 
all the forces available, and with the least possible delay, to Santiago de 
Cuba. Said general left Manzanillo on the 22d with 3,300 infantry, 250 
cavalry, two Plasencia guns and 60 transport mules. The infantry was 
composed of the battalions of Alcantara, Andalusia, Puerto Rico chas- 
seurs and two battalions of the Isabel la Catélica regiment. These 
3,300 men, who, from the time they left Manzanillo, had encounters every 
day with the insurgents, who killed and wounded 97 of them, could not 
arrive here, in spite of forced marches, until the evening of July 3. 
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Why did General Linares not shorten his line and occupy positions 
closer to the city and more susceptible of effective defence? For a reason 
which outweighs all others. He could not do so without condemning its 
defenders from the outset to an inevitable disaster. 

I will repeat once more—for to this must be attributed the reverses 
we suffered—that there was nothing left in Santiago except rice, and only 
500,000 extra cartridges outside of the regular supply of the soldiers, 
namely, 150 each; for although there were many more included in the 
surrender of the Park, they are of the Remington, Argentine Mauser, 
and other types, and of calibres differing from those of the Spanish 
Mauser, which is the weapon carried by almost all of our forces. Of 
course, 150 cartridges are used up very rapidly. It was the scarcity of 
provisions, confined almost entirely to rice, which, more than anything 
else, compelled General Linares to defend the line which, beginning 
at Ermitafio and passing through El Caney, San Miguel de Lajas, Quin- 
tero Hill and the hills of La Caridad and Veguita, would protect the rail- 
way to Sabanilla and Moron and the aqueduct. If the troops could have 
maintained this line, they would not have suffered for lack of water, as 
they did in some positions, nor would the food, as Jong as we remained 
in possession of the cultivated region, have been reduced to rice bread 
and rice boiled in water, which the soldiers could not stand and which 
made them unfit for the active operations necessary in war. 

The Morro and the Socapa had to be not only occupied, but well pro- 
tected; they were the key to the harbor. If the enemy had taken posses- 
sion of them, it would have been easy to remove the torpedoes and force 
the bay, and then the city and its defenders would necessarily have had 
to surrender. 

It was equally necessary to occupy Daiquiri, Siboney, and Aguadores, 
so as not to allow the enemy to make a landing at any of them with 
impunity (as they did after all, supported by the warships, at the first- 
named place) and gain possession of the railroad. For the same reasons 
also, it was necessary to cover the landing places of Cabafias and Guaica- 
bén (near Punta Cabrera), as also the west coast of the bay, and preserve 
the railroads leading to the city. 

All this proves that it was not only desirable, but absolutely necessary 
to defend said line. To give it up would have meant to be resigned from 
the outset to perish from hunger, and perhaps from thirst, which is worse. 

If El Caney and the San Juan position had not been taken we should 
not have lost our communications with the cultivated region, nor would 
the aqueduct have been cut, and it is easy enough to understand how 
much these two things had to do with later events, and how different the 
situation would have been without them. Unfortunately, the small num- 
ber of our forces made it impossible to maintain these positions. 

The forces of the army which, as has been stated, abandoned the 
mineral region, not being able to maintain it, concentrated in the city, 
preserving, as was indispensable, the line from Aguadores to Cruces, 
after destroying the bridge at the former point. The line (4 kilometres) 
was covered by six companies of the Santiago regiment and two of 
mobilized troops, a total contingent of about 800 men. 

The advance post of Caney (a league and a half—about 6 miles—from 
the city), in command of General Vara del Rey, was defended by three 
companies of the battalion “ Constitucién” (the 29th), one company of 
guerrillas on foot, in all 430 men, 4o soldiers of the Santiago regiment 
and 50 of the mobilized troops, being a total of 520 men. 

The line of the precinct (9 kilometres), extending from Dos Caminos 
del Cobre, west of the city, to the fort of Punta Blanca, to the east, on 
the seashore, was defended by the following forces: 
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Corps of sailors from the fleet (four second companies)... 458 

Four companies of the Provisional Battalion of Puerto 
RICO a et es ee he RE BA Ee eee eer rea 450 
Malavera battalions Nowsu(eeninstulais) ems eeeerieiries eee 850 
Four companies of the San Fernando Battalion, No. It... 440 
MO taleacin y ecg esscelss tes Grains rare heehee 2,198 
Mhreecompantes ommobilizedatnoopsens sane eee eneeee 330 
AVKop ah eles cotustcts sen ere OS OR mn DS td On SUE UR OE 440 
PRO ta Geach ae nk ee ees are e in tek eee aes 2,968 


Also a small number of gunners, for there was not a sufficient number 
to serve the guns installed, the number and place of which has been 
mentioned. It may therefore be said that there were, in round numbers, 
3,000 men. 

This was the fighting force. Within the city was the cavalry force (for 
which the ground, being hilly and cut up by trenches, was not adapted), 
and a small force of the civil guard assigned to duty in the city, and the 
firemen with their engines in readiness. 

Of the 3,000 men defending it, two companies, one of the Provisional 
Battalion of Puerto Rico and the other of the Talavera Battalion, de- 
fended the advance position at San Juan, one being assigned to the right, 
the other to the left side of the road. 

Finally, at the Socapa, that is, at points in an opposite direction from 
that line, there were 400 men, 450 at the Morro, and 120 at Punta Gorda. 
It must be remembered that these three positions overlook the entrance 
of the harbor, and are its key, and must for that reason be maintained 
at any cost; and these forces were indispensable there, as the enemy 
might attack them, as indeed he did attack them the next day. 

The Americans, it must be acknowledged, fought with truly admirable 
courage and spirit. The houses of El Caney, which General Vara with 
his 520 men converted into as many fortresses, threw forth a hail of pro- 
jectiles upon the enemy, while one company after another, without any 
protection, rushed with veritable fury upon the city. The first company 
having been decimated, another appeared, then a third, and still another, 
and those soldiers resembled moving statues (if I may be permitted that 
expression for want of a better) rather than men; but they met heroes, 
and although the houses had been riddled with bullets by the artillery 
and musketry, and although the streets were obstructed with dead and 
wounded, El Caney had been conyerted into a veritable volcano, vomit- 
ing forth lava and making it impossible to go near it. 

Both sides being short of forces and out of breath, almost without 
having stirred from their relative positions, the battle ceased for some 
time, and General Vara del Rey took advantage of this circumstance to 
have his soldiers reform the lines and again get ready for the battle. 

General Linares, who was repulsing the attacks at the position of San 
Juan, upon learning the result of these assaults, warmly congratulated 
the handful of lions in these words: ‘“ When the American army at- 
tacked El Caney they had not counted on a general of Vara del Rey’s 
stamp and on troops as fiery and inured to warfare as those he had under 
his command.” 

The fight commenced once more and the enemy attacked again and 
again, being always repulsed, but as we had no reserve forces, and the 
Americans, on the contrary, had a great many, the battle was no longer 
possible under these circumstances. The General was wounded almost 
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simultaneously in both legs by two musket balls, and as he was being 
carried away on a stretcher, the bullets falling around him like hail, he was 
killed by a third one, at the same moment as two of the men who were 
carrying him. The greater part of the commanders and officers (among 
them two relatives of the General) were dead or wounded, as also the 
majority of the soldiers. Finally, at 7 p.m., the commander being dead 
and those 520 men having been reduced to less than 100 and most of these 
slightly wounded and bruised, that handful of heroes, for want of forces 
and a commander, retreated from the site, which for ten hours they had 
been defending without being able to get any reénforcements, for there 
were none to be had. 

Of the 520 defenders of El Caney only 80 returned, most of them 
crippled and bruised. 

As has been stated, 2,000 men under the command of Colonel Chaffee, 
well protected, attacked in the morning the position of San Juan with the 
same spirit and enthusiasm with which Wheeler’s men made the attack 
on El Caney. [Incorrect. ] 

Our headquarters were situated in an excellent position at the crossing 
of the roads to El Caney and Pozo. General Linares had no available 
reserves; he therefore formed the echelon close to the positions of San 
Juan where he could observe the movements of the enemy and assist 
personally at points where his presence might be necessary. 

With him was General Ordofiez with two rapid-fire guns. 

In the foremost echelon at San Juan was Colonel José Baquero, of the 
Simancas regiment of infantry, who had come from Guantanamo with a 
message, and could not return on account of the blockade. This echelon 
was two companies strong, and before the Americans opened fire, it was 
re€nforced by another company. It is here that Colonel Ordofiez was, 
with the rapid-fire division; the position being defended by 300 infantry 
and two guns. 

The echelon nearest San Juan consisted of three companies of Tala- 
vera, one company with General Linares to the right of the Pozo road, 
forming an angle, in order to prevent a surrounding movement on the 
part of the enemy from the right of San Juan; another at the angle of the 
two roads referred to, and a third at Veguita toward El Caney, crossing 
their fire with that of the forces at Sueno. 

In view of the small numbers of our forces and the ever-increasing 
numbers of those of the Americans and their war material, we reén- 
forced our positions by some trenches, under shelter of which we might 
be able to prolong the fight for a longer time. 

The cavalry formed the third line at the fort of Canosa, protected by a 
small hill. 

After the cannonade of the morning, in which our guns with accurate 
aim succeeded in causing the enemy many casualties and silencing the 
tire of one of his batteries erected at Pozo, and when the Americans had 
brought together several forces of infantry, they attacked about noon 
with cannon, machine-gun, and musket fire. 

The situation of the line commanded by Baquero was critical. Colonel 
Ordofiez and the commander of the Puerto Rico Battalion, Mr. Lama- 
drid, had been wounded. One-half of the officers had also fallen under 
the fire that was poured down upon the line. The enemy was advanc- 
ing in large and compact masses, firmly resolved to take the positions, 
but Baquero, the brave soldier, who had distinguished himself so highly 
in the campaign, was there, keeping up by his example the spirit of the 
troops, almost annihilated by hunger and fatigue, and decimated by the 
showers of bullets and grapeshot. 

At this critical moment the cavalry was ordered to advance rapidly 
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in order to protect the retreat of Colonel Baquero’s forces and save the 
artillery if possible. Lieutenant-Colonel Sierra hastened to carry out the 
order, as Commander Arraiz had done before him at San Juan. 

The line which General Linares commanded personally now formed 
the vanguard. With his assistance the General’s aides and his chief of 
staff had to organize the remnants of the first line. 

It was necessary to maintain that position at any cost, for its loss 
would give the enemy free entrance into the city. The brave men of the 
first line were retreating. Colonel Baquero had disappeared, killed, no 
doubt, when he led that retreat under the hail of grapeshot and lead. 
The enemy was advancing in compact masses, and running at what was 
now the first line. Fortunately the fire of our infantry, accurately aimed, 
compelled the Americans to recede, and they retreated behind the posi- 
tions of San Juan. At that moment General Linares and the brave 
commander of infantry, Arraiz, fell wounded; the latter officer, who 
had already shed his blood at Cacarajicara, was one of the most beautiful 
examples of the army. 

While these cruel battles of El Caney and San Juan were carried on 
the enemy sent forces against our whole line, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of harassing us and making the attack more general. 

The San Juan forces tried once more to recover themselves. Others 
came to their assistance, among them the company of marines which had 
been stationed at the Plaza de Toros with Captain Bustamente; but the 
enemy was already strongly occupying the position, our forces were 
scant, and success was impossible. Our artillery was steadily firing at 
many points of the line, loading the guns (old ones, as has been stated) 
without any protection, but the fire was extremely slow and therefore of 
little efficacy. 

At 3.30 p.m. I went toward the Campo de Marte, impatient to learn 
what had happened. At the Plaza de Dolores I met General Linares. 
His arm, which had been seriously wounded in the first trenches, as 
stated, had been dressed at the military hospital and he was now being 
taken to his house on a stretcher, escorted by a few horsemen. 

With the loss of El Caney, we lost the line which it had been so im- 
perative for us to keep, and also the aqueduct and the region under cul- 
tivation—that is, provisions and water. We had to confine ourselves to 
the defence of the precinct, knowing full well that, though the sad end 
might be held off for a day or two longer, there was no possibility of 
avoiding it. 

Our casualties were as follows: 

Killed: Brigadier-General Joaquin Vara del Rey, 3 commanders, 12 
officers, and 78 men. 

Missing: Colonel of Infantry José Baquero, 4 officers, and 116 men 
The colonel was probably killed, but this could not be verified. 

Prisoners: Two officers. 

Wounded: Lieutenant-General Arsenio Linares Pombo, 6 ‘com- 
manders, 30 officers, and 339 men. 

(Among the wounded officers was Colonel of Engineers Caula and 
Colonel of Artillery Ordofiez.) 


TOTAL CASUALTIES 


Greeti eral cae sc arcattn eta eee ete ee ee nee ae 2 
Commanders <1 ce ie eee aa ee ee ee IO 
LO yiclel 3 ume arnerr MII PR TAT AL iG mae ehsciio SoriS sae lols 48 
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On the Ist day of July the Americans fought, as I have stated, without 
protection and with truly admirable courage, but they did not fight again 
as they did that day. They intrenched themselves and set up their 
artillery as fast as they received it, and did not again come out from be- 
hind their fortifications, Did they think on that first day that all they 
as to do was to attack our soldiers en masse to put them to flight? God 

nows, 

It was difficult to convince them that only 520 men had been defending 
El Caney for ten hours. When doubt was no longer possible their ad- 
miration had no limits. When they entered Santiago de Cuba, the 
American soldiers and ours looked upon each other without any preju- 
dice or jealousy, perhaps because they knew that both had fought like 
brave men, and, whenever the Americans saw one of our men of the 
twenty-ninth (the number of the battalion ‘‘ Constitucién,’ which had 
defended the city, and has been referred to so many times) they would 
call him, look at him, and treat him with great admiration, wondering 
perhaps how so simple a soldier could do such great things. 

The men of the twenty-ninth, known to have done something worth 
doing, were loved and feasted by everyone and spent whole hours with 
the Americans, who did not understand them, but applauded everything 
they said, on the assumption, perhaps, that he who is brave must also 
be bright. 

Incidents like these I saw, not once, but a hundred times, and they have 
made me believe and say what I have stated. I may be mistaken, but I 
do not believe it, because I have also noticed that the Yankees treat the 
insurgents, although they are their allies, very differently. Besides, I am 
only citing facts, and anyone can construe them to his own satisfaction. 

From the foregoing, it is reasonable to believe that when 520 men 
maintained themselves at El Caney for ten hours, and 250 at San Juan for 
four hours, if Escario could have been there that day, so that there had 
been 3,000 men more in our lines, neither El Caney nor San Juan would 
have been lost, though attacked by almost the whole hostile army. 

After being wounded, General Linares surrendered the command to 
General Toral. 

July 3d.—As the interior of the harbor did no longer have the safe- 
guard of the fleet, as the Bustamente torpedoes (six of them) had been 
taken up so that the fleet could go out and had not yet been replaced, 
and as, finally, the first line of mines no longer existed, the commander 
of marine decided—General Toral also being of his opinion—to sink the 
“Mercedes” (the only ship that was suitable for that purpose) in the 
narrow part of the channel; consequently, the commander of the cruiser 
received orders to do so. Hurriedly, for time was pressing, the wounded 
and sick from the lost fleet were transferred to the steamer ‘“ Méjico,” 
which had been converted into a hospital and hoisted the flag of the 
Red Cross. Important papers that had been saved, memoranda, portable 
arms, beds, and the most necessary things, were taken off the “ Mer- 
cedes,” and at 8 p.m., with her commander, Ensign Nardiz, a few engi- 
neers, the necessary sailors, and Pilots Apolonio Nufiez and Miguel 
Lépez, started toward the entrance, with her bow anchor and stern 
spring on the cable ready. : 

At 11.30, as soon as the enemy, who was watching with searchlights, 
sighted her, he opened a continuous fire on the ship. In spite of this the 
ship was sunk at the intended place, a very difficult operation under any 
circumstances and especially under fire, as will be readily understood. 
Unfortunately the ship did not come to lie across the channel, because it 
seems a projectile cut the spring on the cable; the sacrifice was useless 
and the harbor was not obstructed. Yet it was not entirely useless, since 
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the enemy could not take possession of her, as she is all riddled by 
bullets which she received that night, and I do not believe she can ever 
again be used. 


Lieutenant Miller’s interesting diary sheds no light upon the reason 
why Cervera left Santiago, nor does it determine whether his departure 
was ordered from Madrid or Havana or made upon his own initiative. 
As to the manner and time of the Admiral’s departure, the writer has 
this to say: 


It has been asked many times why Admiral Cervera’s fleet, whose 
object was to run the blockade and elude the hostile fleet, did not go out 
at night. 

Of course, the Admiral did not tell me his reasons, but it is easy to 
understand them. 

The hostile fleet was constantly watching the entrance of the harbor 
with its searchlights, making it as light as though it were day. There the 
ships would probably have been seen just the same. On the other hand, 
the sortie, which even in daytime is extremely difficult, would have been 
short of impossible at night, when blinded by the searchlights, and would 
necessarily have resulted in a catastrophe. The sortie at night was im- 
practicable. It was absolutely necessary to effect it in daytime; at least, 
if the enemy saw us, we also saw him, and the chances for not running 
aground in the channel were much better. From the foregoing I believe 
that anyone, even though not acquainted with naval matters, will under- 
stand why Admiral Cervera did not go out at night. 

As it is my object to relate everything that happened at Santiago de 
Cuba, without omitting even the most insignificant events, so that an 
exact idea may be formed of everything, I must also state that, as I was 
told by Mr. Romero, captain of the civil guard, who was wounded at 
Caney on the evening of the 1st, where he had arrived in the morning 
to take charge of the military commandancia of that place, and taken 
prisoner by the Americans, he was nursed, attended, and treated with all 
the attention due to his rank and condition, as also others who were in 
the same case. 


The following extracts which I make from Lieutenant Miller’s account 
of the wonderful march of the Spanish column of reénforcements from 
Manzanillo to Santiago are, it would appear, taken almost verbatim from 
the official report of General Escario, upon the operation which he 
directed. It is, undoubtedly, the most creditable exploit of the Span- 
iards during the campaign. It also appears from Escario’s report that, 
while General Garcia, or, rather, the Cuban detachments which he en- 
countered, never seriously attempted to prevent the entrance of the 
Spanish column into the city, which neither by their numbers nor equip- 
ment would they have been justified in doing, they did seriously harass 
the gallant Spaniards, causing them the loss of about one hundred men 
killed and wounded. 


ESCARIO’S COLUMN 
As the column which the commander-in-chief had ordered by telegraph 


from Manzanillo took such an active part in the military events from the 
time of its arrival at Santiago on July 3d, it seems proper that I should 
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give an account of its difficult and laborious march, covering a distance 
of 52 leagues over territory which had been abandoned two months ago 
and was in the hands of the enemy and where no help or support could 
be looked for anywhere. 

In order to give an idea of this march, which reflects great honor on 
the general at the head of the column, the chiefs and officers accompany- 
ing it, and the patient soldiers, I will state that of the 52 leagues the only 
distance where the column could march two abreast was from Almirante 
to Santa Rita; all the rest of the distance they had to march single file, 
opening the road with machetes as they went along, as everything was 
overgrown with manigua. 


From Manzanillo to Santiago de Cuba by land. (Diary of the opera- 
tions of campaign of the forces of the Manzanillo division from June 
22 to July 3, 1808.) 


From Manzanillo to Bayamo 


In compliance with orders from the lieutenant-general, commander- 
in-chief of the fourth army corps, in his cablegram of the 20th instant, 
ordering that the forces of the Manzanillo division should proceed to 
Santiago de Cuba, Colonel Federico Escario, for the time being com- 
manding general of said division, having made the necessary prepara- 
tions for such a long journey, properly equipped the troops and rationed 
them for six days, commenced the march on the 22d at the head of a 
column composed of the first and second battalions of the Isabel la 
Catdélica regiment of infantry, No. 75; the first battalion of the Andalusia 
regiment, No. 52; the Alcantara Peninsular battalion, No. 3; the bat- 
talion of Puerto Rico chasseurs, No. 19; the second section of the first 
battery of the fifth mountain regiment; part of the eighth company of 
the first regiment of sappers; mounted guerrillas from Calicito, Bayamo, 
and Manzanillo; five medical officers and thirty men of the medical 
department destined for the Santiago hospitals, and the tenth company 
of the transportation column in charge of 13,000 rations of hardtack 
(galleta), and 15,000 extra rations loaded on 148 mules, and 50 private 
beasts of burden properly loaded. 

This column, comprising a total of 3,752 men, left Manzanillo at 5 
o’clock p.m., and at nightfall reached Palmas Altas, where its commander 
gave orders to encamp for the night, which, however, did not afford the 
soldiers the rest that it was intended it should, owing to a steady down- 
pour, so that only a few could lie down. 

The 23d dawned more brightly than the preceding day; the camp was 
struck, the column reorganized, and the difficult march continued at 5.30; 
high weeds had to be cut down to open a road on the left bank of the 
Yara River, which route the commander chose in order to obviate pass- 
ing through towns which might be occupied by the enemy, thereby 
complying with the order to avoid encounters, contained in the cable- 
gram of the 20th, above referred to. 

The column passed through the Don Pedro plain and arrived at dark 
at the ford of the Yara River, near the town of the same name. Orders 
were given to encamp here. The column had been harassed all day, 
especially while preparing to occupy the camp, when the enemy opened 
a steady, lively fire, which lasted ten minutes, killing one of our men and 
wounding three. The fire was answered by the vanguard of the column. 
The usual reconnoissance having been made by the mounted force, which 
reported that the enemy had withdrawn, the column encamped and the 
night was spent without further events and under more favorable con- 
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ditions than the previous night, for a clear sky and a dense grove allowed 
our soldiers comparative rest until daybreak of the 24th, when the 
column, rising at the sound of the reveille, and after drinking coffee, was 
again formed and organized by 6 o’clock, when it continued its march 
through Arroyo Pavon, Ana Lopez, and Sabana la Loma, sustaining 
slight skirmishes, in which the column had one man killed and one 
wounded. The column encamped on the banks of the Canabacoa River, 

On the 25th, at the usual hour, the camp of the preceding day was 
struck and the column reorganized while heavy showers were falling; 
the march was continued through Las Peladas, Palmarito, and across the 
Buey and Yao rivers. The camp was pitched at Babatuaba. The same 
as yesterday, the column was harassed all day, always repulsing and dis- 
persing the enemy. One man was killed during the skirmishes. 

The night passed quietly, and at 6.30 a.m. of the 26th the march was 
recommenced. The day was eventful and of excellent moral and mate- 
rial results for the Spanish cause, as will be seen from the fact that our 
forces entered the city of Bayamo after a long march and pursued and 
scattered hostile detachments through the heights of San Francisco, 
Peralejo, across the Mabay River, and at Almirante, where the camp was 
pitched, not without some resistance from the enemy, who was severely 
punished by the accurate fire of the column, without causing us the least 
damage. ‘ 

No information concerning the enemy could be obtained from the 
people of Bayamo, who, as usual, kept silent; a few only opened their 
doors from sheer curiosity, plainly showing in their faces the disgust 
they felt at the presence of Spanish soldiers on that soil where it had 
been believed that they would never again set foot. 

Our forces then returned to the camp at Almirante. The result of 
that day’s work was not known at first, but it was afterwards learned that 
the enemy had 19 casualties, 10 killed and 9 wounded. The night at 
Almirante passed without further incidents, and thus ended the first part 
of what may well be called the glorious march from Manzanillo to 
Santiago. 


Irom Bayamo to Batre 


At daybreak of the 27th the camp at Almirante was struck and the 
column continued its march across the plain of Guanabano, through 
Chapala and across the Cautillo River, destroying on their way the 
enemy’s telegraph line from Bayamo to Santa Rita, where the camp was 
pitched for the night, which was spent without any further incidents. 

At 6 a.m. of the 28th the march was resumed, the column proceeding 
to Baire via Cruz Alta, Jiguani River, Upper Jiguani, Piedro de Oro, 
Granizo, Cruz del Yarey, and Salada. The enemy, in greater number 
than on preceding days and in control of the heights which overlook the 
ford of the Jiguani River, tried to prevent our forces from crossing; but 
their intention was foiled by timely flank attacks ordered by the com- 
mander of the column, protected by accurate artillery fire. After the 
river had been forded, the march was continued without interruption to 
Cruz del Yarey, where the rebels appeared again, offering less resistance, 
and we defeated them once more. They seemed inclined, however, to 
continue to impede the march, which was apparent upon the arrival of 
our column at the ruins of what was formerly the town of Baire; they 
were waiting there, and as soon as they espied the column they opened 
a galling musket fire, which was silenced by the rapid advance of our 
vanguard, who compelled them to retreat in shameful and precipitate 
flight. In this encounter Colonel Manuel Ruiz, second commander of 
the column, was wounded and his horse killed under him; four soldiers 
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were killed and five wounded. The column encamped and spent the 
night at Baire. 

The high weeds which during almost all those days completely cov- 
ered the soldiers and hampered their progress, causing at the same time 
a suffocating heat, which made it almost impossible to breathe, and cut- 
ting off the road, which had to be opened by dint of hard work, rendering 
the march extremely laborious and often making it necessary to proceed 
in single file; the frequent rains, which not only soaked the clothing, but 
also the ground, making it slippery and difficult to walk on for such large 
numbers; the sickness caused by the inclement weather and the hard 
work of these operations; the ever-increasing convoy of stretchers; the 
consideration that one-half of the journey had been accomplished, and 
the further very important consideration that the column had arrived at 
a place where it would be easy to throw the enemy off the track, as they 
would not know what direction our forces might take, there being three 
roads leading from here to Santiago; all these were reasons which the 
commander of the column took into consideration when he decided to 
stispend the march and rest during the day of the 29th. It was so ordered 
owing to fatigue; but the enemy kept harassing us and we had three 
more wounded. 

Before the column was deployed on the road to Ratonera, the enemy 
from intrenched positions opened fire, which was answered and silenced 
by the first forces leaving the camp. The commander of the column 
foresaw that such attack would be repeated, and in order to obviate 
casualties, thus further complying with the order of the aforesaid cable- 
gram from the commander-in-chief of the fourth army corps, he changed 
the route, and our forces, thus eluding the ambuscades, arrived at the 
slopes of Doncella Creek, the ford of which was reached by a narrow 
pass and difficult ravine. The rebels occupied positions here; our van- 
guard brought them out without answering their fire. When the column 
had been reconcentrated after fording the Doncella, they prepared to 
ford the Contramaestre River, where the enemy was awaiting us, which 
fact they had announced themselves by written challenges and threats 
which they had left along the road. Lieutenant-Colonel Baldomero Bar- 
bon, of the Alcantara battalion, who since Colonel Ruiz was wounded 
had been in comand of one-half of the vanguard brigade, deployed his 
forces in perfect order of battle and advanced resolutely. Commanding 
positions overlooked the clear and unobstructed road which the column 
had to follow after coming out of the mountains through the narrow val- 
ley of the Contramaestre, and moreover they had to scale the steep and 
tortuous ascent of the opposite bank. Without other shelter than the 
high weeds which, as usual, impeded the march, without other trenches 
than their own hearts, these brave soldiers, with their brave commander at 
their head, advanced calmly and in perfect order, accepting the challenge 
which had been addressed to them. The enemy had told the truth; there 
they were in large numbers occupying those favorable positions which 
would have been impregnable if they had been held by anyone who knew 
how to defend them; but not expecting that we would accept the chal- 
lenge, they allowed themselves to be surprised by a lively musket fire 
and effective artillery discharges, which demoralized and dispersed them, 
and the rapid advance of our forces rushing upon them arms in hand did 
not give them a chance to rally. The enemy, being unable to do much 
firing, retreated with little resistance and having suffered a number of 
casualties, leaving the field and their positions to those who, understand- 
ing the sacred duty imposed by honor, had known how to pick up the 
glove that had been thrown to them, and regardless of danger and with- 
out measuring their strength had marched on unflinchingly in search of 
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the death with which they had been threatened. Having crossed the 
Contramaestre and passed through extensive pastures, the column ar- 
rived at a farm (finca) known as La Mantonia, where a number of huts 
of all sizes and many recent tracks indicated the proximity of a large 
hostile force. And indeed, soon after the first forces of the vanguard 
had entered that large encampment, the enemy tried to check our ad- 
vance by a galling fire from the slope of a mountain where they were 
intrenched, controlling a line of 1,200 metres, through which it was 
necessary for us to pass unprotected, as the high weeds made any de- 
ployment of the column and advance of cavalry impossible. By order 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Barbén, the two companies of the vanguard of 
the Alcantara battalion, in command of Francisco Gonzales, who ren- 
dered himself an exact account of the hostile position, advanced steadily 
and without answering the fire, following the only passable trail, and 
engaged the hostile position on the left flank, compelling the enemy by 
repeated discharges, crossed with the few that the column was able to 
fire, to abandon the trenches, leaving us a great deal of ammunition, 
mostly of the Remington type. 


Aguacate 


At daybreak of July 1st the column resumed the march and reached 
the ford of the Guarinao-.River, after passing through Las Lajas, where 
the enemy held advantageous positions from which our vanguard routed 
them without much resistance. After crossing the Guarinao, small de- 
tachments sent out surprised two ambuscades; the column sustained in- 
significant skirmishes with outposts and small reconnoitring parties, 
which indicated that large hostile forces were not far off. Subsequent 
events showed that this theory was correct. When the column arrived 
at a rugged place dominated by steep heights forming an amphitheatre, 
they discovered in its centre a camp of recent construction, sufficiently 
large to accommodate 2,000 men. A rapid glance convinced us that the 
site was specially adapted for an ambuscade. Colonel Escario, realizing 
this and taking precautions accordingly, gave orders for the column to 
proceed in its advance and for the artillery to take positions. The enemy 
did not wait to be surprised, but opened fire at once from Aguacate hill, 
the station of our heliograph, and adjoining hills to the right and left 
in an extensive intrenched line. Our soldiers manceuvred as though 
on drill, and advancing steadily, two-thirds of the column entered the 
battle, and that hail of lead which strewed death in its path was not 
sufficient to make them retreat or even check them. Calmly, with fear- 
less heroism, they advanced, protected by the frequent and sure fire of 
the artillery, and skilfully guided by their chiefs, and with the cry 
“Long live Spain!” and charging with bayonets, they simultaneously 
took those heights which were so difficult and dangerous to scale, beat- 
ing the enemy into precipitate retreat, so that they could not gather up 
their dead and wounded. Seventeen dead were left on the field, also 
ammunition of various modern types. There were moments during that 
battle when the tenacity of the enemy and the order with which they 
fought gave the impression that they might belong to our own column. 
This report spread rapidly and reached Colonel Escario’s ears, who, 
fearing that this might really be the case, gave orders to suspend the fire, 
and tried to make himself known by bugle signals. But this precaution 
was useless, and the commander becoming convinced that he was fight- 
ing rebel forces, ordered the attack to be renewed and the hostile posi- 
tions to be taken. To do the enemy justice it must be stated that they 
defended these well-chosen positions with persistency and in good order, 
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and that they rose to unusual heights that day, making this the fiercest 
battle which we sustained on the march from Manzanillo to Santiago 
and one of the most remarkable ones of the present campaign. Our 
casualties consisted of 7 dead and 1 lieutenant and 42 privates wounded. 
Large pools of blood on the battlefield showed the severe chastisement 
which the enemy had suffered at our hands. When the column had been 
reorganized, the march was continued to Arroyo Blanco, where the night 
was spent. 


from Arroyo Blanco to Santiago 


From Arroyo Blanco, where the column had camped during the night, 
it proceeded to Palma Soriano, fighting the enemy all along the road, 
on both sides of which the latter occupied good positions and endeavored 
to detain the column at any cost. Engaging the enemy in front and 
on the flank, a passage was forced and the column reached Palma 
Soriano at 3 o’clock p.m. 

From Palma Soriano the commander of the column, by heliogram sent 
to San Luis, announced his arrival to the commander-in-chief of the 
fourth army corps at Santiago, and in reply he was notified that large 
United States forces had landed and were surrounding a part of the city, 
and that it was, therefore, of urgent necessity to reénforce the place, the 
defenders of which were few, and to force the march as much as possible. 

After a plentiful and nourishing meal the troops were ordered to rest. 
At 2 o'clock in the night the reveille was sounded, and the column, 
organizing immediately, resumed its march, which the soldiers tried to 
hasten as much as possible, with no other stimulus than that imposed 
by duty, of which they were constantly reminded by the cannonades 
that could be heard in the distance in the direction of Santiago. With 
slight skirmishes, and without eating or resting, these brave soldiers 
reached the pass of Bayamo, where they had the first view of the city of 
Santiago. Here it was learned that on the same day our fleet, forcing the 
entrance of the channel, which was blockaded by the American ships, 
had gone out in search of death, which is the fate reserved for heroes. 

It was now between to and 11 o’clock in the morning of the 3d, and 
when Colonel Escario noted the intense cannonade in the direction of 
the city, he organized a flying column which was to march as fast as 
possible, leaving the rest of the column with the train, in command of 
Colonel Ruiz Rafioy, to follow at once. 

The flying column was formed of the first battalion of the Isabel la 
Catélica regiment, in command of Commander Torrecilla, with 30 of the 
strongest men of each company, the whole cavalry, and the two artillery 
pieces. The command of this column was placed in charge of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baldomero Barbon of the Alcantara battalion. 

This column advanced towards Puerto Bayamo, from which point 
Colonel Escario proceeded to the city with a section of cavalry, arriving 
there at 3 o'clock p.m. The rest of the flying column reached Santiago 
between 4 and 4.30, and the nucleus of the column with the train between 
g and to o’clock p.m. 

Those worthy chiefs, officers, and long-suffering soldiers, that handful 
of brave men, constantly defeating the enemy who persistently tried to 
check them, rising superior to the inclement weather, to sickness and 
fatigue, had arrived at the post of honor after a supreme effort and 
after victoriously crossing the Alps of Cuba. It is not to be wondered 
at that, when they came in sight of the city, they took off their hats, 
and with tears in their eyes opened their lips in a unanimous shout of 
“ Tong live Spain!’ which rose spontaneously from those noble hearts. 

The casualties during the whole march were 1 colonel, 2 officers, and 
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68 privates wounded and 27 killed. Twenty-eight thousand six hundred 
and seventy Mauser cartridges had been used and 38 rounds of artillery 
fired. 

At 10 o'clock the last rear guard entered the city of Santiago de Cuba, 
and the battalions at once repaired to the different trenches assigned to 
them by the chief of staff, and from that time on they formed part of 
the forces defending the city. 


The following admirable telegram, which General Linares sent to 
Madrid on July 12th, explains the situation of the Spaniards in Santiago 
perfectly, and on that account I reproduce it here: 


OFFICIAL CABLEGRAM, $uly 12 


To the Commander in Chief and the Minister of War. 


Though confined to my bed by great weakness and sharp pains, I am 
so much worried over the situation of these long-suffering troops that 
I deem it my duty to address your excellency and the minister of war 
for the purpose of setting forth the true state of affairs. 

Hostile positions very close to precinct of city, favored by nature of 
ground; ours spread out over 14 kilometres; troops attenuated; large 
number sick; not sent to hospitals because necessary to retain them in 
trenches. Horses and mules without food and shelter; rain has been 
pouring into the trenches incessantly for twenty hours. Soldiers without 
permanent shelter; rice the only food; can not change or wash clothes. 
Many casualties; chiefs and officers killed; forces without proper com- 
mand in critical moments. Under these circumstances, impossible to 
open passage, because one-third of the men of our contingent would be 
unable to go out; enemy would reduce forces stil] further; result would 
be great disaster without accomplishing the salvation of eleven much- 
thinned battalions, as desired by your excellency. In order to go out 
under protection of Holguin division, it would bé necessary for the latter 
to break through the hostile line, and then with combined forces to 
break through another part of the same line. This would mean an eight 
days’ journey for Holguin division, bringing with them a number of 
tations which they are unable to transport. The situation is fatal; sur- 
render inevitable; we are only prolonging the agony; the sacrifice is 
useless; the enemy knows it, fully realizing our situation. Their circle 
being well established, they will exhaust our forces without exposing 
theirs as they did yesterday, bombarding on land by elevation without 
our being able to see their batteries, and from the sea by the fleet, which 
has full advices, and is bombarding the city in sections with mathematical 
accuracy. 

Santiago de Cuba is not Gerona, a city enclosed by walls, on the soil 
of the mother country, defended inch by inch by her own sons, by old 
men, women, and children without distinction, who encouraged and as- 
sisted the combatants and exposed their lives, impelled by the sacred idea 
of independence, while awaiting aid which they received. Here solitude, 
the total emigration of the population, insular as well as peninsular, 
including public officials, with a few exceptions. Only the clergy re- 
main, and they intend to leave to-day headed by their prelate. 

These defenders are not just beginning a campaign, full of enthusiasm 
and energy; they have been fighting for three years with the climate, 
privations, and fatigue; and now that the most critical time has arrived 
their courage and physical strength are exhausted, and there are no 
means for building them up again. The ideal is lacking; they are de- 
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fending the property of people who have abandoned it in their very 
presence, and of their own foes, the allies of the American forces. 

There is a limit to the honor of arms, and I appeal to the judgment of 
the Government and the whole nation; for these long-suffering troops 
have saved that honor many times since the 18th day of May, when they 
sustained the first bombardment. 

If it should be necessary to consummate the sacrifice for reasons which 
I ignore, or if there is need of some one to assume the responsibility of 
the denouement anticipated and announced by me in several cablegrams, 
I offer myself loyally on the altar of my country for the one purpose or 
the other, and I will take it upon myself to perform the act of signing the 
surrender, for my humble reputation is worth very little when it comes 
to a question of national interests. 

LINARES. 


July 15th.—At night the chiefs of the army assembled in the apartments 
occupied by the staff of the division and the following memorandum 
was drawn up: 

On the 15th day of July, 1808, in the city of Santiago de Cuba, the 
following named persons met together: General of Division José Toral 
y Velasquez, for the time being commander-in-chief of the fourth army 
corps, as President; Brigadier-General Federico Escario, Colonel Fran- 
cisco Oliveros Jiménez, of the civil guard; the following lieutenant- 
colonels of the different battalions: José Cotrina Gelabert, of the Asiatic 
battalion; Juan Pufiet, of the battalion “ Constitucién” ; Pedro Rodri- 
guez, of the Talavera battalion; Ventura Fontan, of the staff; Baldo- 
mero Barbon, of the Alcantara battalion; Segundo Pérez, of the San 
Fernando battalion; José Escudero, of the provisional battalion of 
Puerto Rico, No. 1; Luis Melgar, of the artillery; and Ramon Arana, of 
the Puerto Rico chasseurs; Julio Cuevas, commissary of war; Pedro 
Martin, sub-inspector of the medical department of the army, and Juan 
Diaz Muelas, captain of engineers, all as voting members, and the last 
named as secretary. 


Two or three pages of Lieutenant Miller’s diary are filled with the 
discussions and considerations of the situation which now took place. 
They are included, for the most part, in the following conclusions, which 
the meeting reached: 


Considering further the great superiority of the enemy, who, besides 
a contingent of men said to exceed 40,000, possesses 70 pieces of modern 
artillery and a powerful fleet; 

Considering further that no supplies can reach the city except by sea, 
and that there is no prospect of receiving any as long as a powerful 
hostile fleet completely closes the entrance of the harbor; 

Considering further that, under these circumstances, to continue so 
unequal a fight would lead to nothing except the sacrifice of a large 
number of lives; 

And considering, finally, that the honor of our arms has been com- 
pletely vindicated by these troops who have fought so nobly and whose 
behavior has been lauded by our own and other nations, and that by an 
immediate capitulation terms could be obtained which it would hot be 
possible to obtain after hostilities have again broken out: 

The junta is of unanimous opinion that the necessity for capitulation 
has arrived. In witness whereof they sign these proceedings. 

(Signatures of members.) 
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NOTE O 
ACTUAL CASUALTIES OF THE WAR 


The following statement of the several actions in which the United 
States troops were engaged during the Santiago campaign, and of the 
losses sustained by them from April 21st to August 13th; 1898, is from 
the report of Adjt.-Gen. Corbin. 


June 24th.—La Guasima: Cavalry division, Maj.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
commanding. 2d Cav. Brigade, Brig.-Gen. S. B. M. Young. 

Present for duty, June 20th, 74 officers and 1,067 enlisted men. Killed, 
1 officer and 15 enlisted men; wounded, 6 officers and 44 enlisted men. 

July 1st-12th.—Operations against Santiago, embracing the actions at 
San Juan, El Caney, and Aguadores, July Ist-3d, and actions around 
Santiago, July roth-1r2th. Present for duty, June 30, 858 officers and 
17,358 enlisted men. Killed, 22 officers and 222 enlisted men; wounded, 
93 officers and 1,288 enlisted men. 

The names of the killed and wounded are given by Adjt.-Gen. Corbin 
as follows: Killed—Act. Asst.-Surg. H. W. Danforth (on duty with oth 
U.S. Cavalry) ; wounded—Brig.-Gen. Hamilton S. Hawkins, Capt. M. J. 
Henry, C. S. Volunteers. 

ist Cavalry—Killed, Maj. A. G. Forse; wounded, Maj. J. M. Bell, Capt. 
TT. D.- Knox, ast Lient(G. i. Byram, ist Lient) Hi. 1) Mulls (Gaptams 
i a G VIOlS®) 

3d Cavalry—Wounded, Maj. H. W. Wessels, Capt. G. K. Hunter, Capt. 
G. A. Dodd, 1st Lieut. Arthur Thayer, 1st Lieut. A. C. Merrillat, 1st 
Lieut. O. B. Meyer. 

6th Cavalry—Wounded, Capt. J. B. Kerr, Capt. A. P. Blocksom, 2d 
Lieut. W. C. Short. 

oth Cavalry—Killed, Lieut.-Col. J. M. Hamilton; wounded, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Carroll, Capt. C. W. Taylor, 1st Lieut. W. S. Wood. 

roth Cavalry—Killed, rst Lieut. W. S. Shipp, 1st Lieut. W. H. Smith; 
wounded, Maj. T. J. Wint, Capt. John Bigelow, Jr., 1st Lieut. R. L. 
Livermore, 1st Lieut. E. D. Anderson, 1st Lieut. M. H. Barnum, 2d 
Lieut. F. R. McCoy, 2d Lieut. T. A. Roberts, 2d Lieut. H. C. Whitehead, 
2d Lieut. H. O. Williard. 

2d Artillery—Wounded, Capt. C. D. Parkhurst. 

2d Infantry—Killed, Capt. G. W. Rowell; wounded, Maj. J. H. Smith, 
Capt. W. J. Turner, 2d Lieut. B. H. Wells, 2d Lieut. W. J. Lutz. 

4th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. J. J. Bernard; wounded, rst Lieut. W. 
C. Neary, 2d Lieut. J. H. Hughes. 

6th Infantry—Killed, Capt. A. M. Wetherill, rst Lieut. J. G. Ord, 2d 
Lieut. E. N. Benchley; wounded, Lieut.-Col. H. C. Egbert, Capt. Z. W. 
Torry, Capt. G. B. Walker, 2d Lieut. L. H. Gross, 2d Lieut. C. N. Purdy, 
2d Lieut. John Robertson, 2d Lieut. R. S. Turman, 2d Lieut. W. H. 
Simons. 

7th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. T. A. Wansboro; wounded, Maj. A. W. 
Corliss, Capt. J. B. Jackson, rst Lieut. J. S. Grissard, 2d Lieut. H. A. 
Lafferty. 

8th Infantry—Wounded, rst Lieut. J. R. Seyburn. 

oth Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. L. H. Lewis. 

roth Infantry—Killed, Capt. John Drum: wounded, Maj S. Hy Lins 
coln, Maj. R. I. Eskridge, Capt. R. C. Van Vliet, rst Lieut. Carl Koops, 
2d Lieut. M. C. Saville. 

12th Infantry—Wounded, 2d Lieut. W. E. Dove, 2d Lieut. Clark 
Churchman. 
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13th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. W. A. Sater; wounded, Lieut.-Col. 
W. S. Worth, Maj. P. H. Ellis, Capt. James Fornance, Capt. J. B. 
Guthrie, Capt. H. G. Cavanaugh, 1st Lieut. A. B. Scott. 

16th Infantry—Killed, Capt. T. W. Morrison; wounded, Capt. Wm. 
Lassiter, Capt. W. C. McFarland, Capt. T. C. Woodbury, 1st Lieut. S. 
W. Dunning, 2d Lieut. L. S. Sorley, 2d Lieut. R. E. Spence. 

17th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. Dennis M. Michie; wounded, Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Haskell, 1st Lieut. W. M. Dickinson, 2d Lieut. B. F. Hard- 
away. 

20th Infantry—Wounded, Capt. H. B. Moon, Capt. J. B. Rodman. 

2ist Infantry—Wounded, 2d Lieut. F. R. Meade. 

22d Infantry—Killed, Col. C. A. Wikoff; wounded, Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Patterson, Capt. F. B. Jones, Capt. J. J. Crittenden, Capt. Theo. Mosher, 
Ist Lieut. G. J. Godfrey, 2d Lieut. W. H. Wassel. 

24th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. J. A. Gurney, 2d Lieut. J. N. Augustin; 
wounded, Lieut.-Col. E. H. Liscom, Capt. A. C. Ducat, Capt. J. J. Brere- 
ton, 1st Lieut. H. G. Lyon, tst Lieut. J. E. Brett, 2d Lieut. Albert Laws. 

25th Infantry—Killed, 2d Lieut. H. L. McCorkle; wounded, 2d Lieut. 
J. S. Murdock, 2d Lieut. H. L. Kinnison. 

1st Volunteer Cavalry—Killed, Capt. A. K. Capron, Capt. Wm. 
O’Neill; wounded, Maj. A. O. Brodie, Capt. J. H. McClintock, 1st Lieut. 
J. R. Thomas, Jr., 1st Lieut. R. C. Day, 1st Lieut. J. A. Carr, 2d Lieut. 
D. J. Leahy, 2d Lieut. H. K. Devereaux, Act. 2d Lieut. (Cadet M. A.) 
Ernest A. Haskell. 

2d Massachusetts Infantry—Killed, 1st Lieut. G. H. Field; wounded, 
Capt. W. S. Warrener, 2d Lieut. D. J. Moynehan, 2d Lieut. C. D. 
Hapgood. 

Ist Ohio Cavalry—Wounded, Maj. W. C. Hayes. 

71st New York Infantry—Wounded, 2d Lieut. W. E. Trull. 


NOTE P 
THE SERVICES OF THE SECOND BRIGADE, KENT’S DIVISION 


Doubtless through inadvertence, neither General Shafter nor General 
Kent, in their reports, have done quite justice to the work of the Second 
(Pearson’s) Brigade of the First Division, on the afternoon of the Ist of 
July. The report reads: “ The Tenth and Second Infantry, soon arriving 
at the fort, were deflected to the left to follow the Third Brigade, while 
the Twenty-first was directed along the main road, to support General 
Hawkins.’ So far the report is correct. The Twenty-first was led up 
to the front by General Kent in person, and after the second ford had 
been crossed, the regiment was deployed in a meadow below San Juan 
Hill, and as soon as they could assume proper formation, Colonel Mc- 
Kibbin led his men up the hill to the fort. As the fort was already in 
possession of General Hawkins when the regiment started from the 
bottom, this regiment can, of course, take no credit for participating in 
the gallant assault. The Twenty-first, Tenth, and Second Infantry, as 
also all of the Cavalry Division, went up San Juan Heights after the 
Spaniards had retired, and in climbing the heights they were only under 
the fire that came from the Spaniards in full retreat, and from their 
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second line of defences, which the Spaniards maintained until the sur- 
render. When the Twenty-first reached the fort, Colonel McKibbin 
gave the order to move by the left flank around the crest of the hill, 
then down a depression, across and through a swamp, and up the second 
hill to the left, where they came in full view of the retreating enemy. 
Here the Twenty-first was joined by a battalion of the Tenth Infantry, 
and together they drove the Spaniards from this hiil and occupied it, 
and here they remained until the surrender. The Second Infantry came 
up a few minutes afterwards on the left. The fighting during the rest of 
the afternoon, and until dark, was almost entirely upon this line. The 
losses sustained during the day by the Second (Pearson’s) Brigade were: 
Twenty-first Infantry, 5 killed, 26 wounded; Tenth Infantry, 5 killed and 
26 wounded; Second Infantry, 1 killed, 20 wounded. 


NOTE Q 


The great credit and commendation which are given in the following 
special report by General Shafter to the mounted troopers of the Second 
Cavalry are fully indorsed by the whole army: 


GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. H., 
Vou. 21, 1898. 
Sir: 

I also desire to mention the Squadron of 2d U. S. Cavalry under 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. A. Rafferty, of that regiment. These four troops, under 
command of Capts. Brett and Lewis and Lieuts. Allen and Clark, con- 
stituted the only mounted force of my command, and performed most 
arduous and valuable services in escorting wagon and pack trains along 
dangerous sections of the road and in furnishing escorts for light bat- 
teries in battle and orderlies for my own and division headquarters. 
While the dense undergrowth, which covered most of the country, pre- 
vented this squadron from performing some of the duties usually as- 
signed to a mounted command, yet it performed an immense amount of 
labor, which was accomplished to my entire satisfaction. As separate 
organizations, these troops were present on various parts of the battle- 
fields of July tst, 2d, and 3d, and conducted themselves most creditably, 
as did the troopers individually when carrying despatches under fire. 
I commend the squadron to the favorable consideration of my superiors. 

Very respectfully, 
W. R. SHAFTER, Major-Gen, U.S. Vol. 


To Adjutant-General U.S. A, 


NOTE R 


The following letter, in which, for the first time, the wonderful work of 
the mule-trains and the packers attached to the Fifth Corps is described, 
was written by Lieutenant Cabaniss of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, who 
organized this important service upon which the success of the expe- 
dition depended. It was written to a friend without any idea of its 
being published. I take the liberty of inserting it here because the nar- 
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rative sheds light upon incidents of the campaign which have been 
generally disregarded, and especially has this been the case in the 
matter of the distribution of rewards for meritorious services. The 
officers who were charged with this important work and the sturdy 
packers who performed it have, as many of them as survived, the con- 
sciousness of duty performed and the assurance that, though their work 
has not been mentioned with praise in official despatches, it was, and 
always will be, warmly appreciated by every soldier and every camp fol- 
lower of the corps they fed and armed under such trying circumstances 
of extreme peril. 


As before stated, I arrived at Daiquiri with 5 trains—15 men, 50 
packers, 1 bell mare, 15 riding mules each—in the “ Gussie.”’ Another 
train | sent on the “ Clinton.’ This was Knight’s train, old mules and 
mostly old packers, from Alaska The other five were trains composed 
of new mules gathered at St. Louis, pack and rigging hastily distributed 
among them, men hired giving only two or three old packers to a train, 
and others shipped to Tampa, when I took them in. As I do not 
remember dates, you will supply for what follows. We did not begin 
to unload from the ships until the afternoon of the second day at Dai- 
quiri. I had hard work getting the “ Gussie”’ captain to come in near 
enough to disembark. Worked that day until after dark, and finished 
the next forenoon. The first afternoon, during the unloading, fitted up 
20 pack mules and 5 men to accompany Wood’s Rough Riders. They 
were in the Guasimas fight, where one of the mules was wounded, 
and I was told the packers displayed great coolness and courage, except 
one man, who allowed a mule loaded with parts of a Hotchkiss gun to 
escape. 

Ga the next day finished unloading the “ Gussie” under great diffi- 
culties, she having to pull out and all freight having to be lightered, and 
got all her trains in working order. Next day sent a train each to 
Lawton, Wheeler, and Kent, which were long in loading owing to the 
crowd of men and material clustered around the commissary store, and 
sent off the other three the next day as they were called for. Did not 
unload the “Clinton” until three days after arrival, as owing to the 
absolute lack of order or management it would not get into a disem- 
barkation position before that time. General Shafter directed me to 
designate one train for ammunition carrying, and I selected Knight’s 
as the steadiest and best seasoned, therefore to be relied on for bearing 
good weight. At the same time this train did other work and all the 
trains carried ammunition. All the trains were ready for service as soon 
as landed. We first swam the mules ashore, and as they emerged from 
the water caught and tied them to a rope stretched along the ground. 
Then the aparejos (pack saddles) and material—coils of rope, kegs of 
mule shoes, nails, rolls of leather, etc.—necessary to a pack train were 
taken ashore, the packers acting as stevedores. The mules carried from 
150 to 250 pounds each, depending on the nature of the cargo. For 
example, two ammunition boxes, weighing 78 pounds each, made a load, 
as a third would not have “ridden” safely. Bacon and flour and the 
other supplies could be piled on to the full limit. In loading I shad to 
consider that the mules were new to the work, just off a ten days’ sea 
trip, the roads uncertain and the packers in that climate not able to lift 
up the loads they could handle in a northern clime. We made one load 
a day and return from Daiquiri, and the same from Siboney. We should 
have made more from the latter point, but the difficulty lay in promptly 
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receiving and discharging cargoes. It was not a question of a given 
number of miles to traverse and so many hours in which to do it, but end- 
less waiting for the privilege of loading at the base of supplies, then of 
wandering all over the face of the country to find the command for whom 
the load was intended, and, this done, of waiting for the proper man to 
say where to drop the rations, and, likely, of having to travel back and 
forth along the front or rear of an organization to distribute. At Dai- 
quiri and Siboney I had to neglect my duty with the trains in order to do 
the work properly belonging to the quartermasters and commissaries— 
that of running around and gathering the rations for loading. No guides 
were given me for the trains, but they had to find their own way. No 
wagons started from Daiquiri until 4 days after the first pack train. But 
the first three pack trains to leave (mentioned as sent to Lawton, 
Wheeler, and Kent) never returned to Daiquiri, but loaded thenceforth 
at Siboney. The other three trains ran from Daiquiri to the front at a 
fearful waste of men and mule power, starting in the morning and return- 
ing during the night, until June 28th, when they moved to Siboney. 

The wagon trains did a good—the greater—share of transportation after 
they started to running, but they were uncertain, a slight rain impeding 
them, and they carried ridiculously light loads. For instance, sometimes 
16 boxes of hard bread to a 6-mule team, when 6 pack mules would have 
carried from 12 to 18 boxes, as they were loaded with 2 or 3 each. Gen. 
Shafter had more wagons than he could use in this sense—that there 
was so little system about their distribution that paradoxically no man 
could ever get a wagon when he wanted it, while at the same time idle 
wagons were always blocking somebody’s way. A host of wagon- 
masters and no one to get ahead. The wagon service improved greatly 
after Capt. E. H. Plummer was made Dept. Q. M. Before that, officers 
were hunting wagons, and wagoners were hunting occupation, with no 
middle man to bring them together. 

During the battle I was with one train which took ammunition to 
Lawton at Caney, and we had no casualties. But six mules were killed 
and a number wounded out of Keffer’s train at San Juan, and two killed 
out of Eckhorst’s train between San Juan and Caney. 

I forgot to say that two trains, Hayes’ and Manick’s, landed at 
Daiquiri from the “ Louisiana,” and reported to me at Siboney, July 3d, 
and rendered very valuable service in carrying supplies to the front for 
the Caney refugees and Garcia, though too late to take part in the 
fighting. From about July 1st we had no grain for the pack mules, or 
very little, and no hay, and depended on night herding. This was hard 
on men and mules. By July 8th so many packers were sick and help- 
less that I asked and obtained details of ten men each from the 24th 
Infantry, 1st and roth Cavalry, and Rough Riders to help the packers. 
These, in time, became sick, but not until after good service. I also 
hired 35 Cubans to night-herd and help bring wood and water. They 
proved utterly worthless. 

By the end of July almost every packer was sick or convalescent, and 
not a single one able to do a fair day’s work. Fifty new packers then 
arrived from the United States, but soon. went down. I was relieved at 
my own request, to join my own regiment on yellow fever duty at 
Siboney, August 2d, and the trains were then encamped outside of 
Santiago, almost idle. Sometimes a train carried a load by drawing the 
well or semi-well men from the others. One man who seemed made of 
iron was my chief packer, Tom How. I had known and campaigned 
with him in Arizona and Sonora, and made him chief packer the day we 
left Tampa. I turned the trains over to him and I hear he was after- 
wards made chief of police of Santiago. I think all the train equipage 
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was sent to Santiago for storing and the mules turned out. Six or seven 
packers died to my knowledge, and I am certain more died, of which 
the hospitals made no report to me. 

I have heard of packers being left without transportation at Santiago 
since my departure; have made inquiries, but so far have had no answer. 

But, in a nutshell, I had charge of all the pack trains, was accountable 
for any failure, and, in addition, much of the time had to do the work of 
incompetent men simply to prevent my trains lying idle. I wish I could 
be more specific about the sickness of the packers and the hardships they 
underwent when half well men had to do their own work and that of 
their sick comrades, and did it without a murmur. 

Names of pack-masters: George Knight, J. G. Hill, Bill Eckhorst, 
Al. Kountze, P. McNamara, George Keffer. Frank Monick and Dan. 
Hayes arrived July 3d. 


NOTE S 


The following telegrams, which passed between the War Department 
in Washington and General Shafter at the front, were published in the 
report of the Secretary of War under date of December 2d. They served 
to confirm and supplement the picture which I drew of the situation of 
the army during the critical days, without our, however, having had 
access to the official documents which are now, I believe, for the first 
time published in full. 


SHAFTER THINKING OF FALLING BACK 


The despatch from Shafter in which he said he was seriously thinking 
of retreating about five miles is as follows: 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received Washington, Fu/y 3, 1898, 11.44 A.M.) 
The Secretary of War, Washington: 


Camp near Sevilla, Cuba, 3.—We have the town well invested on the 
north and east, but with a very thin line. Upon approaching it we find 
it of such a character and the defences so strong it will be impossible to 
carry it by storm with my present force, and I am seriously considering 
withdrawing about five miles and taking up a new position on the high 
ground between the San Juan River and Siboney, with our left at Sar- 
dinero, so as to get our supplies to a large extent by means of the rail- 
road, which we can use, having engines and cars at Siboney. Our losses 
up to date will aggregate a thousand, but list has not yet been made. But 
little sickness outside of exhaustion from intense heat and exertion of the 
battle of the day before yesterday and the almost constant fire which is 
kept up on the trenches. Wagon road to the rear is kept up with some 
difficulty on account of rains, but I will be able to use it for the present. 
Gen. Wheeler is seriously ill and will probably have to go to the rear 
to-day. Gen. Young also very ill, confined to his bed. _Gen. Hawkins 
slightly wounded in foot during sortie enemy made last night, which was 
handsomely repulsed. The behavior of the regular troops was magnifi- 
cent. I am urging Admiral Sampson to attempt to force the entrance 
of the harbor, and will have a consultation with him this morning. He 
is coming to the front to see me. I have been unable to be out during 
the heat of the day for four days, but am retaining the command. Gen. 
Garcia reported he holds the railroad from Santiago to San Luis, and 
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has burned a bridge and removed some rails; also that Gen. Pando has 
arrived at Palma, and that the French Consul, with about 4oo French 
citizens, came into his line yesterday from Santiago. Have directed him 
to treat them with every courtesy possible. 

SHAFTER, Major-General, 


Secretary Alger replied as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, Fuly 3, 1898, 12.10 P.M. 


Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


Your first despatch received. Of course you can judge the situation bet- 
ter than we can at this end of the line. If, however, you could hold your 
present position, especially San Juan Heights, the effect upon the country 
would be much better than falling back. However, we leave all that 
matter to you. This is only a suggestion. We shall send you rein- 
forcements at once. 

R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War. 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received Washington, uly 4, 1898, 1.16 A.M.) 
The Honorable Secretary of War, Washington : 
Headquarters Fifth Corps, 3.—I shall hold my present position. 
SHAFTER, Major-General, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Fuly 3, 1898, 5 P.M. 


Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


You can have whatever reinforcements you want. Wire what addi- 
tional troops you desire and they will be sent as rapidly as transports can 
be secured. In addition to the 2,700 troops now en route from Tampa, 
the “St. Paul” and “ Duchess” will leave Newport News not later 
than Wednesday with 3,000 troops of Garretson’s brigade; the “St. 
Louis,” “ Yale,” and “ Columbia” will sail probably from Charleston, 
carrying 4,000 more, and others will be sent from Tampa as you may 
request. 

H. C. Cornin, Adjutant-General, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, $uly 3, 1898. 
General Shafter, Commanding United States Forces, Cuba: 


We are forwarding reinforcements to you this week. How is your 
health? Do you think that some one should come to relieve your Are 
you going to be able to stand through? What do you think? Be very 
careful of yourself, 

R. A, ALGER, Secretary of War. 


SHAFTER’S ILLNESS 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Fuly 4, 1898. 


Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


After conference with the President and the Secretary of War I am 
directed to say your continued illness brings sorrow and anxiety. In 
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case you are disabled Gen. Wheeler would, of course, succeed to com- 
mand. His illness, which we also regret, is feared to be so serious as to 
prevent his assuming command. You must determine whether your 
condition is such as to require you to relinquish command. If so, and 
Gen. Wheeler is disabled, you will order the next general officer in rank 
for duty to succeed you and to take up the work in hand. It is not ex- 
pected that our forces will make assault until they are ready. 


H. C. Corsin, Adjutant-General. 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received Washington, $zZy 6, 1898, 5.40 A.M.) 
Adjutant-General, Washington : 


Camp near Santiago, Cuba, 5.—I am not at present so much ill as ex- 
hausted from the intense strain that has been on me for last two months. 
I am also suffering from an attack of gout, which prevents me from 
moving about. I have, however, the whole business in my hand, and am 
managing it through able staff officers. When I do have to give up I 
will of course follow your order, but I hope to be better soon. 

SHAFTER, Major-General Commanding. 


SHAFTER WANTS NAVY TO TAKE SANTIAGO 
PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received Washington, uly 5, 1898, 12.53 A.M.) 


Adjutant-General, Washington: 

In the Field, near San Juan River, 4.—I regard it as necessary that the 
navy force an entrance into the harbor of Santiago not later than the 
6th inst., and assist in the capture of that place. If they do I believe the 
place will surrender without further sacrifice of life. 

SHAFTER, MJajor-General. 


Please acknowledge receipt to me. ALLEN. 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received at Washington, Fwly 5, 1898, I.10 A. M.) 


Adjutant-General, Washington: 

Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, camp near San Juan River, 4.—If 
Sampson will force an entrance with all his fleet to the upper bay of 
Santiago, we can take the city within a few hours. Under these con- 
ditions I believe the town will surrender. If the army is to take the 
place I want 15,000 troops speedily, and it is not certain that they can 
be landed, as it is getting stormy. Sure and speedy way is through the 
bay. Am now in position to do my part. : 
SHAFTER, Major-General. 


Please acknowledge receipt to me. ALLEN. 


PLAYA DEL ESTE, VIA HAYTI. 
(Received at Washington, Fwy 5, 1898, 7 A.M.) 


Adjutant-General U. S. Army, Washington : 
1:07 p.m. Headquarters United States forces, near San Juan River, 
Cuba, 4.—I regard as necessary that the navy force an entrance into the 
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harbor Santiago not later than 6th instant and assist in the capture of the 
place. If they do I believe the place will surrender without further 
sacrifice of life. 

SHAFTER, Major-General, U. S. Volunteers. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, $2ly 5, 1898, 11.20 A.M. 


Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


Secretary of War instructs me to say that the President directs that 
you confer with Admiral Sampson at once for codperation in taking 
Santiago. After the fullest exchange of views, you will agree upon the 
time and manner of attack. 

By command Major-Gen. Miles, 


H. C. Corsin, Adjutant-General. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Fzly 5, 1898, 3.10 P.M. 


Major-General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


Your telegram this date has been submitted to the President. After 
consideration) the Secretary of War directs me to say that it is evident 
from your several reports that you do not consider your force strong 
enough to make a successful assault upon the Spanish army intrenched 
in Santiago. This being the case, it is the part of wisdom to await re- 
inforcements, the embarkation of which you have already been advised. 
As you have already been advised, you must be judge of the time and 
manner of assault. The President has directed that you and Admiral 
Sampson have a conference and determine a course of codperation best 
calculated to secure desired results with least sacrifice. 

By command Major-Gen. Miles, 


H. C, CorBIn, Adjutant-General. 


PLAYA, Fuly 7, 1898. 
(Received at Washington, 4.50 P.M.) 


Adjutant-General United States Army, Washington : 


Had consultation with Sampson. Navy disinclined to force entrance 
except as a last resource. They will bombard the city, which is within 
easy range of their big guns, beginning at noon of the oth, and if that 
is not effective after twenty-four hours will then force entrance with some 
of the smaller ships. I still have hopes they will surrender. Made a 
second demand on them yesterday, calling attention to the changed 
conditions because of the loss of the Spanish fleet, and offering to give 
them time to consult their home Government, which Gen. Toral has 
accepted, asking that the British Consul return to the city with em- 
ployees of the Cable Company Ld. Permitted him to do so. Mean- 
while I hope my reinforcements will arrive. Not one in sight yet except 
the 200 recruits for the Second Infantry, who came a week ago. Asa 
last resort I will try running in transports. I do not consider my force 
sufficient to warrant an assault on the city, though I believe it would be 
successful, but at a fearful loss, of course. It would be criminal to hope 
for the end to be gained, which is merely the capture of a few thousand 
men, and when we are seen we are getting them by siege. Nothing has 
yet been seen of tugs, lighters, and launches promised ten days ago. 


SHAFTER, Major-General Commanding. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, July 8, 1898, 11 P.M. 


Major-General W. R. Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 


All the lighters that started for you on the 27th June, which it was sup- 
posed had reached you ere this, we now learn have been lost in the sea. 
Every possible effort is being put forth to get others under way, and it is 
hoped it will be accomplished some time between this and to-morrow. 


H. C. Corbin, Adjutant-General, 


NOTE aD 


Camp LT. BATTALION, 
A. G. 5TH ARMY CORPS. 
(Through C, O. Arty. Brigade.) 

SEAL 

I have the honor to submit a report of the operations of the Lt. B., 
consisting of E and K tst, A and F 2d Arty. under my command from its 
departure for Tampa, Fla., in afternoon of June 13th, 1898, to the 14th 
of July, 1898—the end of the campaign; which resulted in the surrender 
of the Spanish forces at Santiago, Cuba. The battalion arrived off town 
of Daiquiri, Cuba, June 23d, 1898; the horses were unloaded from the 
ships by swimming them ashore, and the guns, ammunition, and mate- 
rial by means of lighters; a tedious and delicate means of disembarking, 
which was successfully accomplished without accident, under order of the 
Comdg Genl. Lt. Battery “ K,” 1st Arty., disembarked on the night of 
June 24th, and proceeded next morning, as soon as rations and forage 
could be drawn and ammunition packed in chests, toward the front. The 
guns of A and F, 2d Arty., were disembarked the following day, and on 
the 26th, as soon as supplied above and orders received, the batteries 
moved to the front and reported to Gen. Wheeler for instructions. On 
June 28th, E 1st came up and the battalion of four batteries was complete. 
Early in the afternoon of June 30th, Capron’s battery, E 1st, and Grimes’s 
battery, A 2d, were, by commanding general, detached, the former to 
report to Gen. Lawton on right of one line and the latter to Gen. Wheeler 
on the left. On the morning of July 1, I was ordered to take the two 
remaining batteries to the front and assist Grimes’s battery as engaged 
at El Pozo in shelling the enemy’s works, and was under hot fire from 
enemy’s guns. The enemy used smokeless powder and the position of 
the guns was hard to locate. I placed Best’s and Parkhurst’s batteries 
on Grimes’s left, and after a vigorous shelling of enemy’s works on the 
ridge by all three batteries, the position was occupied by our infantry. 
Early in the afternoon of July 1st, Best’s battery was ordered to extreme 
front and placed on the firing line, but the fire of enemy’s artillery, which 
could not be located, and a very severe fire for intrenched infantry caused 
it to withdraw to a hill a few hundred yards in rear, where I found it with 
Parkhurst’s battery at about 4 p.m. At 6 o’clock I received information 
that Grimes’s and Capron’s batteries had been ordered up, and was or- 
dered by commanding general to shell the city of Santiago with four 
batteries at daybreak. During the night, in company with battery com- 
manders (Capt. Capron did not report from the right until next day), I 
thoroughly examined the ground for a suitable position for carrying 
out the orders of the general commanding, and the only place possible 
above extreme front was the position occupied by Best’s battery in the 
afternoon. The rest of the time before dawn was occupied in getting 
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into position and erecting hasty cover for our men and guns, which was 
far from complete and did not afford a suitable position. When the 
battery commenced, the enemy opened upon us with artillery and in- 
fantry from intrenched lines, and sharpshooters but a few hundred yards 
away, and the men were unable, owing to the severe fire, to properly 
serve the guns. The enemy was so near at one time that canister was 
used upon them. That there were not more casualties was due to a steep 
slope from the ridge, which afforded protection to cannoneers, when not 
serving the guns. Ammunition was obtained by the men crawling to the 
limbers on their hands and knees and bellies, and returned to the guns 
in the same way. Our guns were on the extreme front, and, in some 
cases, in front of our intrenched infantry line. After remaining in that 
position about an hour, firing when possible, the situation as stated 
above having been communicated to Gen. Wheeler’s aide, Gen. Wheeler 
authorized me to withdraw the batteries to El Pozo, where Capron’s bat- 
tery reported to me at 8.30 a.m., and was placed on the line with the other 
batteries. On July 3d, Capron’s battery was ordered to report to Gen. 
Lawton on the right of line; on the 7th, Parkhurst’s battery, now com- 
manded by Lt. Hinds, Capt. Parkhurst having been wounded morning 
2d. Infantry was also directed to report to Gen. Lawton. 

Both batteries since that time have been on that line and not under 
my immediate supervision, as I remained on the left with the other two 
batteries. 

On July 3d and 4th, the remaining batteries were withdrawn from El 
Pozo and placed on prominent ridges on the left, near the city, overlook- 
ing the enemy’s position and within easy range of the same. The four 
batteries of the battalion shelled the intrenchments and guns of the 
enemy on the 1oth and 11th of July, and, it is believed by those engaged, 
very successfully. Orders were received the evening of the 13th to re- 
move Grimes’s and Best’s batteries to the extreme fronts on our left and 
intrench them there. 

Intrenchments were prepared for one battery early on the afternoon 
of the 14th, and Best’s battery was on the march to occupy them, when 
orders met us directing us to go into camp elsewhere. 

During the campaign just ended, the artillery suffered the disadvan- 
tage of having a large extent of territory to cover with a totally inade- 
quate number of guns, there being only about one to every 1,000 men, 
whereas our drill regulations and our best military writers recommend 
at least three or four for that number of men, wherever the terrain will 
permit of their use. The close country through which the troops have 
advanced and bad roads and the weakened condition of the horses, due 
to a long sea voyage, and the limited number of guns—r16—the scarcity 
of positions obtainable, the inability for the above reasons to manceuvre 
rapidly on the scene of operations, rendered it impossible to give support 
to the other arms at all parts of the extended lines that encircled Santi- 
ago. Wherever a position bearing on the enemy where artillery could 
be maintained, was found, it performed excellent work, and it is believed 
to have inflicted serious injury on the enemy. Single batteries have from 
time to time been detached, and their work while so detached has not 
come under my personal observation, but on all occasions where I have 
been present, the officers and men under my command, under fire and on 
all other occasions, have performed their whole duty bravely, cheerfully, 
and well. Had positions been obtainable and the country been of such a 
nature that the battalion could manceuvre rapidly, the guns would have 
been more frequently heard and support would have been given to dif- 
ferent parts of the line, not obtainable during the recent engagements. 
During a state of siege, which did not exist during July 1st and 2d, 
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and which permits the intrenchment of batteries, positions can be held 
when so intrenched at the extreme fronts, even on the firing lines, but 
time and much labor are necessary to make this possible. During the 
campaign just ended the casualties were as follows: 

Killed, one sergeant, and artificer, and one private. 

Killed, one officer, five non-commissioned officers, and five privates. 

Respectfully invite attention to the reports of battery commanders. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN W. DILLENBACH. 


Upon the morning of the 11th, our batteries stationed upon the 
north of Santiago, between the Portillo del Caney and San Antonio, 
poured a very effective fire upon the Spanish positions. Lieutenant 
Moreno, in his report to General Escario, speaks of the artillery duel in 
the following terms: 


From the first moment it could be seen that the enemy’s objective was 
to bombard the city, and his fire was aimed entirely at that target. 
Yesterday they took the exact distance from their batteries to the prin- 
cipal points of the city, and to-day, making use of yesterday’s notes, they 
put the shells just where they wanted, and the trajectories of those from 
the same battery were almost identical. I repeat that there were only 
three in sight, and upon these three we opened fire at 6 a.m. with the 
rapid-fire guns. When the first shot was discharged the enemy partly 
changed his objective, and soon the battery mentioned and one of the 
hidden ones aimed their fire at Palomar, but were not able to hit the 
rapid-fire guns until 10 a.m., because these guns, being of reduced dimen- 
sions, in sunken battery, and with hardly any smoke from the discharge, 
were hardly visible to the enemy. For four hours we fired without know- 
ing where we were, but very slowly, because the number of ordinary 
shells and grapeshot for the guns referred to is already very small. After 
these first four hours were over, the enemy answered each shot with 8 or 
to of his, which, with almost mathematical precision, were aimed at the 
battery. About the same thing, but on a greater scale owing to the 
proximity of the opposing batteries and the good target formed by the 
smoke which developed at each shot, happened at the Plasencia guns. 
Since 8 o’clock in the morning, when the fire was opened, until 3 in the 
afternoon, the places where the guns were erected were veritable centers 
of impact, since we had only two batteries and the enemy a great many. 
And when a shot was fired, all concentrated their fire on the one that had 
discharged. In order to fire at all, it was necessary to make the enemy 
believe, by using artificial means, that the gun had been put out of action. 
When this did not succeed, the gun fire aimed at the battery was inces- 
sant, and made it impossible for us to load and train. The batteries here 
referred to were light battery “ E,” First Artillery, under Captain Capron, 
and light battery “F,”’ 2d Artillery, under Lieutenant Ernest Hinds, 
upon whom the command devolved after Captain Parkhurst was 
wounded. 


NOTE U 


Both General Lawton and General Wheeler have also written in the 
highest praise of the conduct of the Cuban troops. Owing to the lack 
of space, however, I shall only reproduce here a letter from General 
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Ludlow, who came into closer contact with General Garcia and his 
troops than any other of our general officers: 


NEAR SANTIAGO, CUBA, 
Fuly 15, 1898. 
Dear General Garcia: 

I beg to congratulate you as well as ourselves on what seems now to 
have been a fortunate solution of the Santiago problem, resulting in the 
success of our combined forces in the taking of the city, the departure of 
the Spaniards, and the restoration of peace in Santiago. ; 

Permit me to say to you that your forces have performed most notable 
service, and their work has been invaluable to us, not only in scouting 
and procuring information, but in the vital matter of the construction of 
trenches and defences for the investment of the city. 

Your people have accomplished an immense amount of this work with 
almost no appliances whatever, and have cheerfully surrendered the use 
of them to our own troops when the continuation of the investment 
rendered it necessary to move our regiments forward to the right. 

I make this statement, general, personally and not officially, because 
Iam but a subordinate commander, but do so for the reason that I have 
been more closely in touch with your forces and have had better occa- 
sion to observe their work and the value of their codperation than per- 
haps any other. 

I desire to thank you also for the services of Gen. Sanchez and his 
troops, which were placed at my disposition, and I desire to commend 
Gen. Sanchez to your favorable consideration. He has promptly and 
willingly complied with every demand I made on him, and has performed 
valuable service in extending our right flank to reach the cemetery and 
cover the Cobre road. 

I shall take another occasion to thank you for the innumerable per- 
sonal courtesies that you and the officers of your command have shown 
me, and which I hope to have an opportunity to repay in some way here- 
after. I beg to remain your very obedient servant, 


WILLIAM LUDLOW, Brigadier-General, U. S. Army. 


NOTE V 


At this time the advantages of a perfect understanding of the aspira- 
tions and the sentiments of the great mass of the Cuban people are so to 


be desired, that I consider it incumbent upon every one to shed what : 


little light he can upon a perplexing situation. It should be borne in 
mind that the great landowners of Cuba, those who have, as the cant 
phrase goes, “a stake in the Island,” can easily be heard from, and that 
they make their influence felt, both in Washington and in Havana. On 
the other hand, the rank and file of the Cuban army of liberty are not 
talkative, are rather averse to gushing newspaper interviews, but at the 
same time they know very well what they want, and what they have 
been fighting for for so many years, and not two per cent. of these men 
want annexation to the United States, and a very large per cent. of them 
are ready and willing to carry on the struggle for the independence of the 
island as resolutely and determinedly against the power of the United 
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States as they did against the sovereignty of Spain. Practically, and in 
a word, the Cubans did not fight entirely for prosperity or better crops, 
for a stable currency or even for Civil Service Reform. They fought 
for independence and the autonomous government of the island by 
Cubans and according to Cuban ideas. The fifty or sixty great landed 
proprietors of the island, of whom so much has been heard of late, should 
receive simply that consideration to which they are entitled. In the 
very regrettable, but quite possible case of a renewal of hostilities in the 
island, these gentlemen would, doubtless, act in the future as they have 
in the past, with extreme conservatism. They would remove to the 
United States or to France, and remain there until one side or the other 
has obtained the upper hand, in the meantime contributing, according 
to their means, to the war chests of both parties. Even were these land- 
owners all citizens of the United States, and only one or two of them 
are, the Government of the United States is not under any obligation 
whatsoever to enhance the value of their property one hundredfold, by lay- 
ing claim to the island as the spoil of war, the spoil of a humane, philan- 
thropic, and wholly unselfish war. Such of these men as are Americans, 
embarked their capital in the country with the full knowledge of the 
insecurity prevailing in all Spanish-American countries. They took 
their chances, and should abide by them. The Government of the United 
States is under no responsibility to see to it that their speculation results 
successfully. But with the men of the Cuban armies with whom we 
have entered into moral and written obligations, we must keep our faith, 
not from any fear of what the consequences will be in a military sense 
for breaking it, though it may be remembered that the men who through 
three generations have fought so stubbornly for independence and 
liberty are no mean antagonists. The material consequences of our 
breach of faith we may perhaps chose to disregard, but the moral effect 
of such action as is now openly advocated by prominent Government 
officers cannot fail to be disastrous indeed upon the fibre of our indi- 
vidual and national character. 

The cult of our President and our people which Captain Monfils dis- 
played, and which has suggested this note, was all the more striking and 
pleasing because, though I came more in contact with the Cubans of 
Eastern Cuba during the course of the Santiago campaign than anyone 
with our army, I found, perhaps, no one who entertained similar senti- 
ments. To my surprise, I found that the Cubans of the east, at least, 
were not of the opinion which I held, that though perhaps at a late day 
we had finally embarked upon an unselfish war, with only a humanitarian 
purpose in view. They were, asa general thing, far too polite and con- 
siderate of my feelings to say so openly, but at the same time no attempt 
was made to conceal the fact that, in their judgment, the reasons which 
brought about the war were of a different and perhaps a wholly selfish 
character. I found that they were under the impression that, with more 
or less equanimity, the American people had witnessed the devastation 
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of the island by inhuman warfare, and had stood idly by while half a 
million people were done to death by the inhuman Concentration de- 
crees. I found that they were one and all of the opinion that we simply 
embarked upon the war to wipe out a plague spot from the Western 
Continent, when the dangers and the shame of it all were brought di- 
rectly home to us by the blowing up of the battleship ‘“ Maine” in 
Havana Harbor. I found them generally, indeed almost invariably, of 
the opinion that war was declared, not to save what was left of Cuban 
life in the island of Cuba, but to avenge the 250 sailors who sank with the 
“Maine.” Iam, of course, of the opinion that this judgment, as to the 
causation of the war, does great injustice to the very great majority of 
our people, but as it is widely entertained and accepted by the Cubans 
of the west, I believe, as I know it is by the Cubans of the east, it is 
a factor of great possible power and influence in a perplexing situation, 
which at any day may enter into a more acute state. The Cubans are 
certainly not prepared to honor any great draft which the Government 
of the United States may feel justified in drawing upon their gratitude. 


NOTE W 
THE TERMS OF THE CAPITULATION 


The following are the terms of the capitulation finally agreed upon 
and signed by the commissioners appointed for this purpose upon 
July 16th: 

This agreement as finally drawn up and signed by the Spanish and 
American commissioners read:— 


Terms of the military convention for the capitulation of the Spanish 
forces occupying the territory which constitutes the division of Santiago 
de Cuba, and described as follows :— 

All that portion of the island of Cuba east of a line passing through 
Aserradero, Dos Palmos, Cantoabajo, Escondida, Tanamo and Aguilera; 
said troops being in command of General Toral: 

Agreed upon by the undersigned commissioners, Brigadier-General 
Don Federico Escario, Lieutenant-Colonel of Staff Don Ventura Fontan, 
and as interpreter, Mr. Robert Mason, of the City of Santiago de Cuba, 
appointed by General Toral, commanding the Spanish forces, on behalf 
of the Kingdom of Spain. . 

And Major-General Joseph Wheeler, U. S. V.; Major-General H. W. 
Lawton, U. S. V., and First Lieutenant T. D. Miley, Second Artillery, 
A. D. C., appointed by General Shafter, commanding the American 
forces, on behalf of the United States. 

1. That all hostilities between the American and Spanish forces in this 
district shall absolutely and unequivocally cease. 

2. That this capitulation shall include all the forces of war material in 
said territory. 

3. That the United States agrees, with as little delay as possible, to 
transport all the Spanish troops in said district to the Kingdom of Spain, 
the troops being embarked as far as possible at the port nearest the gar- 
risons they now occupy. 
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4. That the officers of the Spanish army be permitted to retain their 
side arms and both officers and private soldiers their personal property. 

5. That the Spanish authorities agree to remove or assist in removing 
all mines or other obstructions to navigation now in the harbor of 
Santiago and its mouth. 

6. That the commander of the Spanish forces deliver without delay a 
complete inventory of all arms and munitions of war of the Spanish 
forces in the above described district to the commander of the American 
forces, also a roster of said forces now in said district. 

7. That the commander of the Spanish forces on leaving said district 
is authorized to carry with him all military archives and records per- 
taining to the Spanish army now in said district. 

8. That all that portion of the Spanish forces known as volunteers, 
movilizadoes and guerrillas, who wish to remain in the island of Cuba, 
are permitted to do so upon condition of delivering up their arms and 
taking a parole not to bear arms against the United States during the 
continuance of the present war between Spain and the United States. 

9. That the Spanish forces will march out at Santiago de Cuba with 
honors of war, depositing their arms thereafter at a point mutually agreed 
upon, to await their disposition by the United States Government, it 
being understood that the United States Commissioners will recommend 
that the Spanish soldier will return to Spain with the arms he so bravely 
defended. 

10. That the provisions of the foregoing instrument become operative 
immediately upon its being signed. 

Entered into this sixteenth day of July, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, by the undersigned Commissioners, acting under instructions from 
their respective commanding generals and with the approbation of their 
respective governments. 


Under the terms of this agreement General Toral handed to General 
Shafter a roster of 22,789 men, to which several thousand were added 
later from the garrisons of the towns in the province of Santiago de 
Cuba. These troops were sent to Spain by the United States, as agreed, 
a contract for their transportation being awarded to the Compania His- 
pana Transatlantica. 

Under these articles, General Toral turned over more than ten thou- 
sand rifles and about ten million rounds of ammunition, together with 
some siege guns. 

After the occupation of Santiago American officers were sent to 
Guantanamo, Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo and received the surrender 
of the garrisons there. 

The following recommendation, which, strangely enough, I have never 
found published in any account of the negotiations, was signed by our 
commissioners before the discussion of the terms of the surrender began. 


NEUTRAL CAMP NEAR SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
UNDER THE FLAG OF TRUCE, Fuly 14th, 1808. 


Recognizing the nobleness, valor, and bravery of Generals Linares 
and Toral and of the Spanish troops who took part in the actions that 
have recently occurred in the vicinity of Santiago de Cuba, as shown in 
said battles, we, the undersigned, officers of the United States Army, 
who had the honor of taking part in the actions referred to, and who now 
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constitute a committee, duly authorized, treating with a similar com- 
mittee of officers of the Spanish Army for the capitulation of Santiago de 
Cuba, unanimously join in asking the proper authorities that these brave 
and gallant soldiers may be granted the privilege of returning to their 
country carrying the arms which they have so nobly defended. 


(Signed) 
JOSEPH WHEELER, JZajor-General, U.S. V. 
W. H. Lawton, Major-General, U.S. V. 
J. D. MILEY, First Lieutenant, Second Artillery, Aid. 


NOTE X 


THE VOYAGE HOME OF THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ HUDSON” 


At the time of the arrival of the transport ‘“ Hudson” at Fort Monroe, 
upon July 28th, the whole country was aghast with the narratives of the 
terrible sufferings and privations which had been experienced by the 
wounded, the sick, and other passengers upon the “ Seneca” and several 
of the other so-called hospital ships upon which our wounded were 
brought home, huddled together like sheep with scurvy, and exposed to 
every manner of disease. Though the.“ Hudson” was never intended 
for a hospital ship, nor yet for a transport, upon her arrival she was found 
to be, after a rigorous inspection from stem to stern by the medical 
officers of the corps, in such a cleanly, hygienic condition that the yellow 
flag was ordered down, and our wounded and sick were immediately 
carried on shore, and in this way were most fortunate in securing with- 
out delay that care and attention which could only be given them on 
shore. 

This happy conclusion to our voyage is due entirely to the indefatigable 
energy and the great intelligence of Dr. J. R. Shannon, U. S. A., who 
was in charge of the transport. During the last days before leaving 
Santiago, I was with Dr. Shannon a great deal, and while I greatly fear 
that by so doing I shall offend his modesty, I cannot refrain even on this 
account from telling some of the preliminary incidents to our departure, 
because they shed such a light upon the way matters were managed or 
rather mismanaged at Siboney, that they should become public property, 
and I do so in the hope that our soldiers may never again be exposed to 
the unnecessary hardships, and, indeed, inhuman cruelty with which our 
wounded were treated in that charnel-house—Siboney. 

Upon receiving his orders from General Shafter, Dr. Shannon con- 
sulted with Major Torney, of the hospital ship “ Relief,’ as to the 
advisability of transporting some of his patients to the United States. 
The “ Relief” was very crowded at the time, and Major Torney was 
desirous of unloading as many of his patients as possible. The “ Hud- 
son” was the cleanest looking of the transports lying off Siboney at the 
time. She had 300 tons of commissary ‘supplies on board, and the first 
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thing to be done was to have her unloaded. After many trips between 
Siboney and headquarters, Dr. Shannon’s persistence was at last suc- 
cessful in securing the orders necessary to having her unloaded. This 
proved to be a most tedious job, as there were only one lighter and two 
pontoon boats to do the unloading, and these apparently could not be 
got out except for an hour and a half upon every other day, and the 
opposition of the captain of the ‘“ Hudson,” like every other captain of 
a transport fleet, had to be overcome. In this instance, however, as 
the captain was an American, and not an alien, not understanding Eng- 
lish like most of the rest, his behavior was still more flagrant. This 
captain did what he could to delay matters and prolong the suffering of 
the sick, and the profitable charter of his owners, by refusing to allow 
his experienced deck hands and seamen to give any assistance in the 
loading or unloading whatsoever, which had to be done entirely by green 
“ darkey ” stevedores that had been picked up on the beach at Key West, 
and who were white and trembling with terror of yellow fever. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the unloading process con- 
sumed three days. Dr. Shannon then superintended the thorough 
cleansing and disinfecting of the ship, every inch of her being thoroughly 
scrubbed, and afterwards soaked with a solution of chloride of lime. 
Ready for his patients, Dr. Shannon now went ashore and gathered 
together the sick we had seen lying around on the beach for the last 
two or three days, without food, shelter, or treatment of any kind. They 
were men who had repeatedly made applications for admittance to the 
hospital not fifty yards away, and, for some unknown reason, had been 
refused. Two of these men were suffering from aggravated cases of 
dysentery, and they were too far gone to attempt the rough trip out to the 
ship. Dr. Shannon carried them over himself to the hospital, and they 
were again refused admittance; but finally, as the good doctor insisted 
and threatened to appeal to headquarters, they were thrown on freight 
cars and sent up to the Yellow Fever Hospital. 

Twenty wounded officers were sent on board the “ Hudson” from the 
“ Relief,” and some fifteen or twenty men in various stages of sickness 
and collapse were picked up on the beach, and also about twenty officers 
who had transportation orders from Colonel Humphreys. At this point 
the hospital officials at Siboney refused to give Dr. Shannon the drugs 
necessary for his sick and wounded, and they also refused him the 
assistance of a single hospital steward and nurse. In this dilemma, in- 
stead of sending on to their regiments two measle convalescents who 
were on board the “ Hudson,” having come down as recruits, Dr. 
Shannon kept them on board as nurses for the home trip. Through the 
courtesy of Major Torney of the “ Relief,” the doctor secured, enough 
drugs for all the sick and wounded on board. We had sufficient rations 
for the trip simply because the doctor kept them under lock and key and 
the commissary people on shore did not get hold of them. We spent 
several days lying off Santiago under the Morro, and were then ordered 
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back to Siboney, where the doctor was notified that he must take on 
board, without drugs, nurses, rations, or anything else, about fifty more 
patients. The order came from Major La Garde, who was in charge of 
the hospital at Siboney, and who, in my presence, refused to admit the 
sick he found on the beach to his hospital, though at the time there were 
room and place for at least 100 more patients. Dr. Shannon explained 
in detail the situation on board the ‘“ Hudson,” but La Garde insisted 
that the men should be taken on board higgledy-piggledy. This order 
Dr. Shannon finally had the courage to refuse to obey. La Garde 
threatened him with a court-martial and arrest, but finally listened to 
reason, or, rather, awakened to the impolicy of his inhuman conduct, 
when he ascertained that Mr. Nicholas Fish, a prominent citizen of New 
York, was on board, who had come to Cuba to secure the remains of his 
gallant son, and who was preparing to cable the President an account 
of La Garde’s behavior. And so the sick were taken back to the hospital, 
but not until. three or four of them had been killed, owing to the careless 
way in which they were handled, as I have described elsewhere. Dr. 
Shannon was complimented by his superiors for the fine record he made 
in bringing home a ship so clean under such untoward circumstances. He 
earned the gratitude of every man on board the ship, but has not as yet 
received the promotion which he deserves for his gallantry on the field 
of San Juan, where he looked after the wounded of the Sixteenth Infantry 
in the thickest of the charge, as well as his exceptional services in bring- 
ing home the “ Hudson” in the way he did. 
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